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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A 
CURRICULUM CHANGE INDICATOR 

1,1, Dow^ Ph*D. 
Principal Investigator 
University of Ottawa 

The investigation was undertaken to produce a 
Curriculum Change Indicator based on the Ministry of 
Education document entitled Education in the Primary and 
Junior Divisions . Specifically the study was to include 
the following I 

1) The development of an item pool to reflect the 
universe of content set down in EPJD . 

2) The provision of an instrument to determine how 
closely a given classroom reflects the content of EPJD. 

3) The production of a manual of instructions to 
accdmpany 1) and 2) for use by teache:^^ and by supervisors. 

The item pool presents the means statements out- 
lined in EPJD which will accomplish the desired ends. This 
comprehensive list of items will have many uses in the 
schools. Examples of potential uses include i 

1) Use by school principals or supervisors to 
ascertain the level of implementation of EPJD in a 
particular school . 

2) Use by a teacher or group of teachers for 



• -"^ viii . 

■3) Combined use by principals and teachers for 
setting classroom and school objectives, 

4) As an in-service education document to 
investigate specific sections of EPJD. 

. A Teacher Behaviour Assessment instrument was con- 
structed from the material in the item pool. Extensive 
testing of this instrument was undertaken in a representative 
sample of Ontario schools. Analyses of the data have been 
presented in detail in the report. Highlights of the 
findings are identified. For examples 

1) Certain teacher behaviours appear to be a 
"given". These behaviours can be found in most classroomf; 
regardless of the quality of teaching. 

2) The researchers wrote each item in a positive 
fashion with the expectation of a desirable response. 
Analyses of the data indicated tnat many of the desirable ■ 
behaviours were not present in the classrooms. Several 
reasons for this finding are suggested, 

3) Based on the analyses of the data items were 
selected for the Curriculum Change Indicator. This 
instrument should undergo further testing prior to wide- 
spread use. 

Tentative suggestions for use of the Curriculum 
Change Indicator include the following 5 

1) Tfeacher assessment of a classroom. The results 
would provide valuable information to the teacher concerning 
the level of implementation of EPJD. 
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2) Use by tho principal to assess the level of 
school implementation. Results of the investigation could 
provide information for future planning and goal-setting. 

3) A family of schools could utilize the instrument 
as a basis for in-service education. The Curriculum Change 
Indicator could provide information on the actual situation 
prevailing in the classrooms or schools, or as an indicator 
of the situation envisioned by the Ministry of Education as 
set down .in EPJD . 

The report concludes with suggestions for further 
research I • 

1) Additional validation s^.udies involving 
principal or supervisory of'icials. ' 

2) Utilization of pre-test and post-test designs 
investigating changes in particular classrooms during the 
school year. 

3) Further refinement within the Primary or Junior 
Divisions to provide data on specific behaviours unique to 
each section. , 

The researchers emphasize that a composite score 
for the instrument is not meaningful. The items do 'indeed 
represent the content of EPJD . The score obtained, however, 
by assigning a numerical value to .the frequency scale would' 
not necessarily reflect the intent of the document. In 
other words the higher the frequency obtained on any given 
item does not necessarily reflect the optimum level of 



implementation. More work is needed on the scale before 
this type of reliability could be InBured. As suggested in 
the report it is hoped that Individual teachers and schools 
will utilise the instrument as a benchmark for the assess- 
ment of EPJD implementation, . 
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SECTION ONE 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CURRICULUM CHANGE^ INDICATOR 
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CHAPTER I 
RATIONALE 

ft 

rrliirnfinn in ^^^m^iry and Ju nior Divisions , 

adopted :.y the Ontario Ministry of Education in 1975, pro- 
vides an eKtenslve philosophical and psychological basis 
and. rationale for the program of these two divisions. 
Primary Division refers to the junior kindergarten through 
grade three organliatlon of the elementary school i Junior 
Division represents grades four through six. 

Education i n the Primary and Junior Divisions 
(henceforth to be designated ^) suggests how the official 
curriculum policy suiranarlzed in Th^ Formative Years (1975) 
may be translated into an Integrated and child-centered 
framework (1). EPJD reflects a general provincial thrust 
in education - an ideology that is consonant with the de- 
finition of curriculum stated in the document (2). 
Curriculum is seen as taking form in the Interactiori be- 
tween children and teachers, and between children and 
learning situations. This posture, which encourages an 
atmosphere of mutual trust, the full development of each 
cl^iid's potential, ^ rich aggregate. of the cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor elements, is not, an overnight 

developments • , ^ 

MacKilllcan provided this brief chronology: 



; There have been saveral official, government 

V publications in the period from 1937 to 1975' that 
have ahcppraged' Ontario alamentary echools to 
niodify their curriaular. activities to be^more con^ 
gruent witti the classroom openness construct. The 
I Vgrey course of study' in 1937 first suggested a 
move in this ^ direction by introducing alternatives 
to the Ryersonian tradition* In 1950^ . the Hope 
Corwnission Report kept these alternatives alive by 
giving some support to the same new ideas. The 
strongest break with tradition^ however ^ began in 
the 1960 's when the Kindergarten guideline^ PlJl 
curriculum, guidelines and the |Hall-Dennis Report^ 
titrlnq and Learning ^ took a 'cohsistantly strong 
"^^osltio^^ in favour of classroom openness* In 1975 ^ 
the Ministry of Education gave further strength to 
this trend with the publication of a new official 
curriculum guideline that is a con^plidation of the 
ideas that emerged in., the 1960's and I976's. This 
guideline/ more strongly than mvmr , advocates 
classroom opertness to be the more efficacious mode 
of instruction for^^ children in the five to twelve 
year age range* (3) . 

. The 1975 provincial curriculum policy mentionad by 

MacKillican^ The Formative Years , not only advocates a 

ciirriculum which will help develop and maintain confidence 

and a^ sense of self-worth in thi learner along with the ' 

acquisition of knowledge of attitudes necessary for active 

participation in Canadian society^ and the development of \ 

moral and ^esthetic sensitivity necessary for a complete 

and responsible life (4), but "it strongly re-stressed the 

basic skills represented by the three R's — reading, 

writing^ arithmetic, spellin^^ and so on." (5) 

The Formative Years evolved through the participation 

of thousands of Ontario citiifens as reflected in the report 

of theyCurriculum Revision Coiraiittee of the Primary- Junior - 

Cyclic Review. Hundreds of hours , thousands of pages of give 

and take wete shared , during the period that the PlJl 




curriculum Revision Committee worked together to produce a 
new loolc at the :«haf, "why", "when", "where", and "how" of 
learning in the Primary and Junior Divisions. This wide- 
spread involvement was unparalled in 6urrioulum-development 
annals in Ontario. The document, released at the societal 
level for dissemination at the institutional and Instructional 
levels, reflects input from all other levels of the educa- 
tional spectrum from the learner to the Minister of Education. 
- ' What philosophical and psychological stance does The 
.,..,„.tive years represent? It delineates goals, alms, and 
specific learning opportunities. On the basis, of the con- 
tents of this document, the teacher must choose what to teach 
and how 'to organl^e and emphasize the selected content. A . 
■focus is necessary to give coherence and rationality to the 
decis'ions made concerning the curriculum stated in The ' . 
r..matlve Years . Without this focus, that curriculum could 
remain bland and meaningless. Translation of . the document 
•into relevant classroom learning experiences means more than 
selecting subject matter. The teacher must go beyond the 
content into the selection, organization, and guidance of 
learning opporttinities. 

■ iPJD helps provide that foeus. It adds rationality 

■ ' to the curriculum>tipulated in. Tha Formative XaME- As a 
support document for the latter, it proi^ides t^aohers with 
an overall general fran.ei.ork, based on the best available ' 
contemporary funded knowledge and conventional wisdom, to . 
• help them justify their curricular decisions. WD ia an 
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inseparable adjunct to The Formative Yea rs, it serves as" a 
reminder to. educators that paramount to all curriculum 
development are the children and their individual ways of 
learning, it also reiterates the concept of teaching and 
learning as being based on a process of continual, interaction' 
in which the teacher and learner are partners. EPJD adds 
^ meat to the curriculum objectives delineated 'in The Formative 
Years through an explication of the ideal and the desirable 
in three major areas; namely. Communication, The Arts, and 
Environmental Studies. 

What use is to be made of EPJD ? will it be just 
another document? How can one ascertain that this rationale 
for the program of the Primary and Junior Divisions will be 
translated into 'a meaningful statement for, the educators 
expected to utilize it? What .implementation strategies are : 
necessary to assure that, th^ investment of manpower and re- 
■ sources in this publication was worthwhilAV How can this 
philosophical and psychological statement be bridged with 
. the real world of the classroom? How may. relevant learning 
experiences result from it? In other words, how may this 
document be put ^o work? Mow may. it serve as a point of, 
departure for teaching and as an initial system for pre- 
, dieting outcomes? v ■ 

Principals and teachers, in particular, if they are 
to benefit at all, must take a close look at the situation 
in their respective schools as it now exists in the light 
of, EPJD. What is the. current curriculum posture? The 
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contents of. BPJ£ =.n ™e.n many different things to^many 
dikferent people. Somehov, an attempt must be made to help 
administrators and teachers assess the teaching-learnin, 
process on the basis of that document. How? ' ■ 

A number of school boards in the province have pre- 
pared survey sheets' which reflect "extractions" from SE^E- 
Items have been delineated which reflect the contents; these , 
in turn are used in needs-assessment exercises which provide 
information on degree of acceptance, degree of implementation, 
and priorities for the respective school systems. This .s an 
effort with commendable merits but it is restricted to a few _ 



There is a feeling of apprehension expressed by many 
provincial educators, all the way from "we are doing all of / 
these things" to, "What do we do now" and "how do we go about , 
it" and "Show us." This is-only natural. The document .s 
in the hands of educators but what is the next step? - How can 
it become a useful document? Is there a need to effect . , 
change? How much and what kinSs of change? Before these 
questions can be answered, it becomes vitally important, to 
assess present conditions - finding out what the situation 
is at present and what, it should be. -or could be. This xn- 
volvement becomes essential if this document' is to have 



; 

/ 

/ 



significance* 

in response to this need, the Ministry of Education 
outlined a study, which would (a) exa^ne the contents, of 
BPJD, (b) extract an item-pool representative of that 
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content, (c) develop a curriculum-change Indicator which 
.would help schools define what EPJD contains, and (d) pro- 
vide a mechanism to help schools decide how the,ir present ■ 
teaching-learning environment compares to the 'ideal that is 
articulated in the document. This study would 'provide a 
comprehensive operational definition of the docurtient through 
an item-pool reflecting the universe of content' set down 
-in EPJD . , , . ' , 

It was felt that these data (the item-pool and 

followup curriculum-change indicator) , based on people's . 

perceptions of the contents of EPJD , would be important in 

helping educators petceive their school setting in the light 

of the item pool and/or the diagnostic instrument extracted 

from, the ministerial statement, what facts are least visible? 

Wh^ch are the most obvious?^ Perhaps the former 'should be con- 

sidfered as prime candidates in initiating change. 

As outlined by the Ministry, the first phase of /the 
. ,.i ■ ■ / ^ 

study would include the extraction of key items from EPJD on 

the basis of predetermined criteria (listed elsewhere/in the 
study) . This item-pool, reflecting the universe of^^content, ' 
would be presented to judges, including personnel from the 
Ministry of bducation. Faculties' of Education, and re- 
presentati,ves off school boards for establishing content 
iValidation. ■ 

Phase U of the study would include the development, 
Of a diagnostic instrument for determining how closely a 
given classroom .(or school) environment reflects the content of 



(EPJD) . The instrument would evolve from the itim-pool 
established in the first phase : Extensive field testing for 

content validity wouid follow. 

Manuals of instruction to accompany both phases of 

the study would be written. 

A skeletal framework of the report is delineated as 

follows: 

" . 1) The item-selection process which resulted in the 

item-pool representing the universe of content in EMD . 
criteria for item selection are stipulated, along with 
strategies employed^ the actual screening. The rationale 
for involving judges i^ reported along with related pro-, 
cedures. Item cl^arif ication and validation preceded item, 
revision — .all leading to the refinesd item-pool.; . ^ 

2) The field-testing process which precedes the ; 
^inal selection of items. Respondents are identified ahd ' 

Results are reported^ . ' 

3) The implications of the research along with V ^ 

suitmiary and conclusions. 

It was felt that the curriculum-change ihdicator, 
if it was -to be accessible to the user , should be situated 
at the ind of, the Report along with the manual of iri- 
structions for it^ uss and directions for utilizint the. 
item^ppol- . . 
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CHAP-^ER II 



toEM SEUiqTIOll PROCESS : , ^ 
A. BSTRBLISHMSMT OF ITEM POOL; 



The major thrust o£, the study was trie selection of 
an item pool repres^tlng /the universe of cbntent In the 
^A....,ian kn the Primary and Ju nior Divisions . 
At the outset of /the study it was ^stablished with 
\he liaison off icial Wpiinted by- the Ministry of Eduoatip 
that this research woW be limited to Chipters 4, 5 and .6 . 

the document. A risparch project ent^^led "An Empirical 
investigation of the Ryiationship Between Teacher Self- 
Actualization and Degree of Acceptance Education i / 
Irinciples Enunciated /iln EP^l^wa^ already in progress.:. / 
ihis project dealt with, Chapter>-lr-^ . /: 

; ■ ; This section /of the report will present the' process 

/.undertaken to prepar,fe the item pool. 

■ - f 

I . ' ■ "-; 

...'*'./; ^ ; , ; 

ORIENTATION ' | . , ' 

A series of meetings involvi: the researchers jWas 
held to discuss tii general sigriif icance of the document, 
EPJD. These sessllons involved, a pe^sal of the preceding ^ 
documents , for ^ e^mple P1J1 ■ 1966 jThe To^mati^e Ym^ ^^ 

' T.,.Hn. and -LearningV In addition, ^he" support ^ocumektl ■ ^ 
produced by the idinistry of Education were anali^zedW These > 

■steps were undeitaken to familiarise, «ie resewcherJ with 
the general phi/losophy underlying /the document , epJE- 



. ■ SELECTION CRI TERIA 

" 

A further analysis of Chapters 4 to 6 was conducted 
in order to identify specifications for item selection/ As 
indicated in a preliminary design submitted to the Ministry 
of Education, the researchers were investigating the 
possibility of formulating a matrix to assist in classifying 
/ the items. This ftamework would assist in classifying the 
selected items and in identifying possible areas of duplica- 
tion, A review of the document did ^ot provide the headings . 
for a matrix. The integrative nature of the chapters 
suggested that each section would requip-separate analysis. 

The review provided the researchers with a number of 
criteria for item selection. in consultation with the 
liaison official of the Ministry of Education, the followinS^"^^ 
criteria were adopted for our preliminary' item selection. 

1) Each item must be able to discriminate. When 
■ taken out of cbnteKt, the item would be self-explanatory. 

2) Each item' irtlist contain one idea. Since the' re-^ 
■ suiting item, pool was to Be field-tested it was necessary to 

have only one behaviour in each statement, ■ 

3) The behaviour represented must be observable. 
Each item was to be written in behavioural terms. This 
criteria proved to be the most difficult to meet. 

4) Each item must contain a subject and a verb. 
The specific behaviour was to be indicated along with the 
action necessary to facilitate the behaviour. 



5) The item must be concise and clear. Since the 
users of ^the material would be working out of context each 
item had to be clearly and concisely written. 

■ 

ITEM SELECTION 

individual chapters were analyzed to select the 
items representing the universe of content in the selected 
chapters of mR' ^ach item was screened according to the 
criteria identified above. It was necessary at this time 
translate the selected items into observable behaviours. 
4is aspect of the research required considerable time, » 
iince very few of the items appeared in behavioural terms 



to 



in EPJD. X 

Throughout the document a^^nu^er of statements . 

appeared regarding the end behaviour desired in students in 

the primary arid Junior Divisions. The behaviours are ai^ 

elaboration of lthe statements outlined in The Formative V , • 

Years. The chapters contain , many statements which are 

means, to accdmplishing the end behaviours, for eKample, 

measurement skills can be practised through the use of pro= 

tractors, simple clinometers ^^agnetic compasses and other 

surveying instruments (p. 68). The researchers were.un- 

certain if the items selected,;Should reflect the ends 

explicated in the document or if it was our mandate to 

- seledt means statements; it was, decided to select all 

it^ms for the initial screening and to utilise the input 

from the Judges to assist in making the final decision. 



The researchers worked individuall.y, in groups of 
two and as a team in selecting the items. This allowed us 
■ to validate our selections and in many instances to reword 
the items for clarification. Duplicate items were not in- 

j 

eluded in the preliminary list, for example, a , classroom 
environment exists i^^ich children share original ideas, 
poems, phrases a^d' paragraphs as exciting discoveries, Rep^ 
etition of this" item appeared several places in EPJD 
Therefore the /mkdn idea of this item, that is, a classroom 
environment which children share exciting dis- 

coveries, appeared only once. As a r^iult oC this analysis, 
a preliminary list o¥=appeQ^^mately th^^eehuridred twenty- i ' 
five items was produced. Each item met the criteria adopted 
for the project. In the opinion of the researchers the item 
pool reflected the universe of content in EPJD, 

ITEM CLARIFICATION 

Following the item eeleotion and revision by the 
research team, the. resulting pool of items .was presented to 
groups pf teachers and principals. The respondents were 
,not necessarily familiar with the document, EPJD . They 
were asked to evaluate th© items in terms of clarity and 
observability. A number of items were reworded as a result 
of their responses. 

ITEM VALIDATION - ■ ' , ' -^"\ 

As indicated in the pre|limikary design of the pro- 
je'ct the item pool was. to ie prisented to a panel of judges. 
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The judges were selected in. cooperation with the Ministry of 
Education official designated to the project. These persons, 
including personnel from the Ministryof Education, Faculties 
of Education, as well as consultants en^loyed by school 
boards were, selected on the basis of their familiarity with 
the original document. Thirty=five judges were included in 
■ the validation procedure. Each judge was sent the item pool 
representative of one chapter of ifJD. , Since the Judges had 
been selected on the basis of their s4bject expertise the 
items from k particular chapter wer/ matched to each, 
respondent. The- list of items included the corresponding 
page number from the booklet, EPTO. | This factor allowed the 
judges ^o locate specific Itejns in t^e original text. A 
-covering letter was forwarded to each^ of the, judges stating 
the purpose of the research and requesting their oooperition; 

ITEM REVISION ' ' ^ 

The material returned by the- judges was used to 
. revise the original item pool./ A majority of the judges 
commented on the in^ortance of the project and offered ' 
Suggestions. Severa]^ jjadges a:sked for clarification and ^ 
suggested additlbnal\i terns. Since each judge received only 
one chapter of the item pool a problem arose concerning the 
apparent omissions . Although the items had been included 
in another chapter the judges had no way of knowing this 

'■fact. •■ . • ' ,/ . ' 

All responses from the judges were considered in- 
dividually. ' The researchers referred to the text and 



utilized the information submitteca. Follow-up telephone 
calls were made to the person if further clarification was 
. necessary* , 

The research team decided to include all items at 
this time. Since each item was coded with the corresponding 
page nuniber in the original document, there was no concern 
with duplications. Many of the items submitted by the judgei 
did not meet the original criteria proposed by the re- 
searchers. These^ items would have to be rewritten for in- 
clusion in the final list. In addition, many of the items 
contained several subsections and had to be rewritten. 

It was apparent from the above exercise that further 
revision woujd be necessary before the item pool was ready ' 
for fieid-testing. Th^, list now contained Approximately . 
600 items, including some items which did not meet the 
criteria, . ' 

. The following procedure was approved to further re 
vise, the preliminary list of itemss ' 

1) The research team would refine the items to ^ 
meet the original criteria. 

2) The refined items would be submitted to a small 
number Of teachers. Since teachers would be"' the potential 
users of the material, their input at this stage of the^ 
project was desirable. 

3J The list of items would-be submitted to eight 
judges .\f or their analysis. On this occasion each judge , 
would receive the complete list. The eight judges fiad been 



irwolved^n: the original review and had indicated interest 

in the complete item pool. ^ .;, i 

• 4) The item pool resulting from theses procedures ^ 
would form , the' basis for the proposed diagnostic instrunient . 

r-. * 

, B. RE FINEMENT OF THE ITEM POOL 

Most of the judges selected for the second review 
indicated in their responses that they would like to 
dialogue with the re^archers concerning the items. They 
indicated some concern'with the format of the item pool..- 
AS a result o£ their requests t^o meetings w^re scheduled 
to review the total item pool/ One meeting was held at 
North Bay and the secqnd ,in Ottawa. Two major recommenda- 
tions were made at these sessions. 
, ' ' ' 1) lach item' must stand by itself and be recogniz-H 

able .out of context. It was, suggested that an explanatory^ 
statement proceed each item which was not self-explanatory, 
in many cases it was possible to list several sub^-items 
under the lead statement. / ■ : 

2) The means-ends dichotomy npntioned earlier in 
the report had hot been satisf actoril]^ resolved. Members ^ 
. of the panel observed that some of the items^ppeared to be 
ends: statements while others were means statements. An 
analysis "of the material indicated that approximately 
■ €hirty pet cent of our items were in this ^ategory. The 
terdfllet^e^ince for the research were^at the study 
refiek the content of the document, mOR- The research 
was to concentrate on the means proposed to accomplish 
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^ • certain ends. Therefore, ±t was decided that the material 
in- the document would be the guide. Each item was to be a,' 

mpmaifxa means for accomplishing certain ends. In some 
instances 'the desired end-result behaviour appears in the 
document, however all could be located In the policy state- 
ment. The Formati ve Years.; 

- --" - - — f 

The decisions made above required the researchers 
to rewrite some of the items and to eliminate others, Under^ 
standably, the items became more specific and thus more 
observable. In the opinion of the researchers this aspect 
made the study mpre valuable to the potential users, ^ 

The decisions made in this area necessitated a 
further analysis of the original document. It was agreed 
that the researchers would contact several of the Judges 
individually and review the item pool; Additional meetings 
were held in Ottawa and North Bay to accomplish this task. 
The complete list was then scruitiniied by the liaison 
official and the research team. , ' = 

i 

The procedures outlined on the preceding pages pro- 
duc#d:..thev';j,tem pool which appears on the following pages of 
this report. To assist the reader in locating the items 
the researchers have also presented the corresponding pages 
from EPJD. Each page has been reprinted in its entirety 
along with ^the items from that page of the document. In a 
^ few instances where no items were selected the researchers 
have given an explanation. Suggestions for use of the 
item pool are presented in Section Two, 



TABLE 1 
Items Selected from EPJD 



er 



LlGommuiiication 



JCflhimunlcitlew has boih expff^lve ind reetpilvc ctimponcnU, Invotvfni 
' 'ill rile wi^ thai chlldmi: ' 

• w^m and Ini^pftt the Mca*, attitude, and feellnp of o\hsn\ 
/ # ntof6 wiMf ^ they wUh to tipfcsi: 

fffraent'lheir ciperfencts arid iheir thinking ihrcfU^ !an|uage and mathe* 
>matkk (Other foniis of eommunlEatiM have b€€n deah wilh in ehapter J* 

■ V. Fer the f hild, Mtmuni^fldii begin,* in esipefienee. It Mrts with the 
dyid*f having soiTiething to tay and being helped Is And the hm way of 

; saylnp it. tlie expMnn of aiatydqE. feclinp, and Ideas reqyt^ die acquUU 

^ ikifi' and masie^ of lymb^ of mm^'y klndi: sounds, g^iures^ movenisif, 
pktuf^ lifns^ Mtm wordi, ^ ntm^aU. 

i iCmnmBflkaflofi allov^'s chlldfeh to fefnembir* relaie* and share mfonnallon 
•ndjdfas. ' ' . 

, : genefai alms or long>tenn objeeiives of the ^ro^m art to eniWe 
: chiidfhi to have ae^esi to as many means of ^ommunieaiion as,poslbIe» to 
help them eitend and reiine their eommunleailon ^ilb to t^b^ of their 
abilities, and to emoyrage them as ihty be^n to find iteir partkiitar style ^ 
t eommuBieallon and as they Interaet with their world and imetpret if iq them* 
f lelm ^nd^oihm. Some componeny of ih^ aims are to help the nhildf 

• iehi€¥e the skill of ^pre^i personal experienees both linfuistkally and 
maihematkally; 

• establbh and fiiain a fynctioiwi Umoef, thai is. to enable him or her to 
^ sftjf fftand and Inteifret ^lentis^ Information from siins, m^ag^i^books, 

aad li^ruetionsi to eompafe points of view; to take a crItM attitu^ to^rds 
adven^ni and pr^a^nda; to understand graphle and numerkal material 
, In books, mafizJim and newspipers: 

• read and enjoy books^ periodicats. plays, and poetry, and apprtelale go<^ 

wntingi , , ■ 

• develop and eJiertise hU or her Imaginaiion throuehia ranfe of vicarious 
eipfffffic^: - 



Fngti 27-39 Introiticf the ooncept of 
gommuniaafclon emphasfilng the ends or 
purposes whleh give direction foi^ 
esfcablishing leamiirig qpporfcunitles 
%n the alassroom. The leamiiig 
epportunities thenselves or the means 
to asoomplish the stated ends are not 
In fvidenee until pai© 30^ Therefore 
n© Items are jieleated from these 
Introduatory pages^ 
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• im ihc sfottmrmitrntd skllU n • basis for railonal prohigm-i^hini {\ri 
w fir as ycmg cKf tdrm trc ibit ) . ' 



Cc^fttunleillqfl Hk manjf fOTmn, Alth6u|h thes£ ire dii^ui^^d Mparaitly 
; . , III thlt dMUinent, tf^y ars not cxpcritficed pirate by children l they flow 
inlo^'cofiiplefTient, arid rein forire cm ancHher. Clilldrfti in^linetivdy exptrl- 
mmi wliH fornix eaniifiunleatlofl conslMent wfih their slafe of devtlnp- 
imht Tmtch§n' eipeetitipfls. thfrtfore, ^ouW be eon^onant wiih the ap 
. ffopnmXtn^ the form In i ^vtn utiialiiHi and )«ith the ehlldreii'^ de|ret 
©f confidence In that fo^. 

Young ehlldren expms ihtmMlve$ first throufh b^ily movemeiitii, gts- 
titm, and ^bbtlni or tajklni to tbeniseivs, Ti^y mavt Into a Magt whire 
- ihey can syfiihollTe an ab^nt ob^t or pemin thfoufh an Imiutlve feidure 

' ^ or words. They then move Into a iiige of uslnf toys, such ai trucks and dolls. 
•1 symbols for the qb^ets and people they rcprti^ni. Graduilly they reach 

/ a ,Slaft where tl^ symboU or analopues art pictures that develop Into 
iketehc* or dliirams of whatever they are tfylni to communicate. Later In 

. . the Primi^ ycarf . they learn to urn and understand writ ten nymhois and 
notatiofli^ This prc^^ U Intensified In our shifty by the varied ynd cnm- 
pjc* symboU that surrmtnd'children from an tarly age. Their world is a mo- 
tile of television pictum phql^»phs, picture, signals { ej,, rfd for Mtnp ) , 
slof ans and idvenlsenients, w^di Jeitei^/ and flfUres, Active pari icipatlon 
by chlldff n in this worid necesitat^ the fradual acquhltlon and mastery 
of of the^major forms of communication such as listening, speaking, 
feadrhg, wrltln|. and mathematics. 

For each child. langiii|e be^ns and divtlops in a social setting. Attentive 
aduii^ have answered him or her. stimulated him or her to make sounds ind, 
toier* to speak. They have o^ered new words, phrases, expressions to 
iOfi out and use. The child has teen given opporiunif^ " ^tj acquife ^wds 
and nnfes of meaning for familiar thlnp and people » Mj^ts, happeninp. 
eo!oufi« iha^, testur^ ai^ the ilmltariiies that contribute to genenliza^ 
Horn of ex^Henee' iit*g, /ffff, ^thji bttt^ ^Hnk, ear. He or she has teen giv* 
en the material ffoin whkh to select the significant featurai of langtia|e. 
Attemptji to classify and or|an|j^ such esperlences of the world and of lin- 
gyife are refltcted in the Avelopment. between the ages of two and three, 
of a personal variety of grammar, ly the age of four, m^t children have 
mastered the Nile structures of their language and by age five of six, ihey 
have 3.000 to 5.000 words at their command. However, the quality of each 
child's language depends on the variety and quality of J he speech encoun- 
teretl In the family and on \he variety itf the experlenc^^nd relationships 
be or *he has shared with them. The fort una ie child heara constructive con' 
. msaitons, questions, and exptanatltms^ ife or she listens as nur^ry fhymes, 
jingles, and favourite stories arv tokJ or read. He or she hears, views, and 
discuss^ carefullV selected radio and televisilin programs. 

^ ^ ^ 'N; ' ' ■ 
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Even •! Ihc hefiriiiiiii of !^h«ii. the chjU \% doing twn Ihinp wiih every 
ntw uHcfiiicet cip^ing s f*f ^rvilioii and esperimenilnp wjlh 
.liid devetepni pillcfiti nf ltfi|u«|e. TN M:hno\ ^houkJ capil«n?c on ihc 
deaft ind nffd flf Ihc ehild to Wifii mof e meinlnft intl mnre wiys frf ei- 
pfei^g ihtm, ia dlsccivef Ihii everythini has i nimc ind m kirn mmy 
§f Ihem ta pmyblf . and te play and tspcrimeni citniinually wHh laniiiaf e, 
Thii eiptfimenlallon OmuM devetep frcim real eipericncRand from ampf^ 
of lively %ifd real lanfuage. ffmii Ite seeond hand tsperwjicts erf wnrk- 
bcsnkii and est rci^. 

> fl U fasenliai fof Ihc te^hef In ^pond in iHc chiWren as individiiai^. lo 
pvM them !tc€Ufiiy. and in rttch ooi In ihem. Persinil atcepiincc of each 
ehiti IS all Ihe mnrf Jmpiniani because of ih^afnrenienlimieiJ viryinp pre^ 
^IioqI iiperiwes ?^nd Ihc €en*cqiif nl wide viriaiinn in individual ondir« 
liindinf ami U^'nf Mnfuafe. 




■ ■ -J 

The ttmhfw stitfin whtrt thf ehiltl /*, aftepllnft M«f irtjr Idhm and aprech 
^pattfrns. The cnficern .^hnutd N I© mikf chlMr^n cnrifidenf ind wlllinf fo 
wKpt^ them»ivn naturally, What f he hive to and hnw rnrecNvely they 
iiy It Is \ht fif*t eniiiWr ration, corr*€lntss i ^nndary one, Thf childrf n ire 
r^Jf to tixe niily what Ih^ eari^di^fiminaie ind whit they hive aMimllit^i, 

t>eTf loping Linkage ^ 

As childrtn play ind experiment, the teafchef'* fole Is to? 
. • ask qii^tlmis tndj in so domp^ iscef^ and expand the ehildren's renpon^s, 
Jherthy helpinf them to ermRrm and extend their lanpnafe In strueture, 
veeahulary^ and meaning and in artietilaiion and i^nslllvity tn sound and 
rhythm; 

^ • give them he«* words arid t xpressions related to teilUrfSi qualities, shapes, 
"and eptour relatlnmhipt; > 

olfercommeiifs, eiplanationsi and sugfE^ 

The ^bild also pains lanpuaie Insights through manlpulilive experiences. 
A simple Item such as n water tray can lead to a variety of experiences at 
leveral Sevels, from simple ictivitles such a!( splashing, dripping, and fKiur- 
Inf water of handling containers to the stage where the child experimf nts 
with capsclfy measufes,vft|tcr^ water pre^suren. nows, ami floaiing. 

Divert shared actfyltles facllltcte languige expansion. Children need 
eenfff^ wHert they can handle. dhciiM, and experiment with mnpneh, hah 
l^irts, peridutums, magnetic comp»issi*s, map measurers, !hf rmometcrs, and 
a variety of asst^claied resource materials, Aciiviiics with any of Ihcse will 
provide apportuniiles for expanding the spiken lan|unge and Hutld the foun^ 
datlons of science and mathematics. In playing and e xperimeniing with these 
inat^iafi. childrc all Ihetr senses as they dLserlmmaic. compare and 
match, and. with the teacher's guidance, classify a variety of concrete ohjects, 
put them In ofder, and find relatlonshlpi rif pattern, symmetry, order, sire, 
numtter. use. and cau^^efreet. Such activities should lead to naming, describe 
Inf. sequeiiclng, and using qualitative words such as big, tail widt, thin. Hot, 
^ . and fofff A, ^ 

Children also extend the rin|e of their language ahillties when they ui^ 
^Int, emynns. peneih, paper* and scrap materials and* in the process, dls^ 
euss theif activiti^ with peers and with adults. Their prgductlons prtwide 
the feacNer with clues to their level of understanding and their ways of com- 
municating; In addition, the language children use in discussing their pro* 
'duet Ions often suggests what materials the teacher should add next to the 
> 'ielasii^nm environment arid what activities (vlsitSi^diseusslons. drama, mu^ 
ite. experiments) can extend and enrich eiperlence. 

At a fatef stage, children plan heforchand what they intend to represent 
in their paintings or mtxiels. They may wish to translate their ideas Into oral 
and poMlMy written language. At i his point, the teacher can help children 
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1-005 The teacher aaks opon-ended quaations 
that atlmulate a variety of responses* 

1-006 The teacher Inttrvtnta aa ehildran play 
and exptrlment to give new words and 
exprtaslona« u 

1-007 Children are provided with opportunltlea 

to partlelpate In mahlpulatlve experiences 
in the olassroom, atarting with suqh 
actlvltlei as iplaahlngj drlpplnE, pouring 
at a water table and proeeedlng to where 
they experiment with fllterSj water 
pressure, etc. 

i=0l5 A variety of activity centrea Is prDvlded 
for creative expreaslon^ 

l-OOS Children handle, dlsaues and expertifient^ 
with such things a3 balloons, pendulums , 
magnetltf compasseai map^^measurers , 
thermometers and other resource materials, 

I'-OOf Children use all of their senses to dls-- 
criminate, compare and match as they 
experiment with different materials* 

1=010 With the teacher's guidance, ehlidren 

classify a variety of concrete object § to 
find such relationships as pattern, 
syrwietry, order, aize, number, use and 
cause-effect. 

1-011 Children use suoh materials as paint, 
crayons, pencils, papers and scrap to 
extend their, language development* 

1-012 Children discuss their aativltles with 
other children* 

1^013 Older children plan and Drganlze ideas 
before expressing them through ©ri^l or 
written language. ^ 
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Indivkiuitlir t(» dirify ind mpinhte their Id^ii ind recnrd thern in print. 
^ wfifds ind piintlng %upp^\ nch t^her^ Still liter, when ehlMrsn hivt 
-biCflRit mtirt faiiilliir ind coftiptttiit with printed !«ymbo|.^, \hty v^ll fir^t 
copy iftd then write their own eomments and Mfirif^, 

Aiicihef spur to Isngyape devetctpitient is the wfll-fRld story invpfvlnp 
ith^ chiidrffi in ifspniisc and dftmatlati^n. Rqililty effective are earefutl^,^ 
ieNcted Kmpt m mtimry rhytftes. told by the teaeher, placed recmds. cr 
.. inuMrit^ in pleture bcnki. A ehlld who has teariied the com man nursery 
i, ^i-, rhymes has an oral vqeibyfary and a viriety of expr^^lon that extend far 
$ity«td the Mrieted ian|iiafe of the Rr^t staffs of the basal reader.. The 
tfaehef. however, should retfiember that »ime ehildfefl miy hive Itirned 
l!ie rhymes in rote fislilon arid may not know what the w^ds mean. 

Eadi^. films, and television propramSt earefiflly fleeted and used« ean 
bfoiijeii ehiidren> etperieiice iiad Mimulite disdisskwii ind explinatlons 
and eitend their languift. For eximple. children eould hear the teacher, 
rfid a Mory. then listen to It on tape, or enjoy it on Rim. 

Fem^fta! and social lanf^uaie may be Mimutsted by imaginaHve experi^ 
inecs such as imitative r<iay. puppetry, drama, and movement. Aetlvlties 
, ean tikt plaee everywhere In the cla^room with elay. paint* sand, water, 
' foyi. a hc^i!te<oriier# and a dress^up area; Other sources of slimulation for 
ipofceh ftnd wrilien linpuip ire displiy hoaids and pfohlefii or eurios^ 
ily eentrn with enfi^tantty renewed materiiN ( chapter 6, ^'Environmental - 

Languai^ Is more Jhan vo'jabutary. It is a dynamic Interplay of ^und, 
i lyntii, and semantics, formed and developed by Interaction amOfi| people. 
Feopie, therefofe, are major siouresi: an aide or a parent, besides being an- 
oiBer piir of hands and eyes, can be ariiMher person to IMien to a Ehlld, read 
a story, and provide the entemlon of interaetion that som# children need. 
Other visitors can also Ife sources of stimulation. Children can extend their 
espenence by seeking Information through conversations, interviews, and 
Uheussioiis. 

Older children In tfie Junior f>|vls|on may inepare questions for Intervfeu^ 
. inside or outside' school or organise a school newspaper or **radie stailon" 
with their material, They can be helped, to understand the InRiience of na. 
tive peoples, pf early settlers, and of later immigranis on the way they them- 
selves sf^ik^ Hiey can firHJ out more about customs, places, names, and 
language usages of their community by inierviewjnp senior cillrf ns at^ut 
childhtioU espertences> fn addltionV they can be made aware of the constant 
changes In languaie effected by discoveries In science and technology. 
Oradually. the child learns that 1dngiia|e has a variety of forms and func- 
tions, some personal, some social, some heuristic and Imaginative, and some ^ 
regylatory. Children need to hear esamples of all the^ forms from the teach- 



I 1-01*1 The ehlidren use dramatiiation to rtspond 

/ to storl€s« 

/ 1-015 Ghildrfn are ejipQied to soltattd songs 

/ and nurstry rhymes to extend their 

/ language development* 

/ 1^016 Saledted audio-visual medi^ are used to 

i stimulate dlsoUiSsiQn and to broaden 
children's verbal experleneti 

2^026 The alassroofn has centres that Include 
su@h materials as sand, clayj painty 
water and toys to stimulate language 
. usage* 

3<-027 7he claesrooni Gontalns display boards 
with constantly renewed materials. 

1- 017 The children use eurloslty centres ahd/or 

problem tables, 

2- ^028 Materials at curiosity eentres and/or 

problem tables are renewed constantly. ' 

1-018 Children Interact With people from. the 
community. 

^04 1 Children se^k information through oon- 
versations, interviews and disoussiona 
with other people. 

1^019 The teacher provides children with 

examples of different forms of language i 
e,i, personal y ioclali heuristic i 
imaginative f regulatory. 
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€f I ihey nepd to N .^Htnuloicd by the heiirisMe aiHi imaplnatlve and cneour- 
a^etl by ihe fx^Snh ncH lo be frprR*cd by over^c^pcwure to fhc rf pylatnry, 



in addition, liini;ua|e dlfTem In vnenbultry and e^ipreswon or rfMhffr to 
.. suit thf 'Miuaiion^. fnilitc, formnl, or fiimlliar in which It Is ii«ed* Chlldffn 
shmild hf helped to realise in pradkal CDnteiil<i that siimi f of speech 
; irf appriTpriale lo one ^iiuailtmt^ some to another^ that Imaplnatlve play, 
drama. di^u^Mon in small groiips, or a qiJe^iion>inil'ans«^f eschange wiih 
the tracher ire cnnductcd on di/Terenl levels of Innguapt. Five^year^old chih 
drfn^can move ba^k and forth overseveril levels of languape, fmm a monn^ 
ktgue that accr^paniei and direcU their play to r convefsaiion with a friend 
I Of the formal Inslftieiiom of another ehlldjn mitting the ingredients for a 
^mplteake, 

rhildreri and teaehtri need to learn the art nf asking quesiions that pro- 
f. ■ 'voke useful ^nd varied answer? and i coniinBlng dialogue^ This lakes ilme 
^ and practice, Qu^|ioning« explaining, dlscuvslni, guessing, and lejitlng Idcaii 

should all aris^ from Ihe children's own observalions. manipulative and crea^ 

tlve eiperleneeji, a»d e^perimeniation. 

Teachers may be ynaware that, even when ihey think ihey are giving chlU 
dfen eraisUlefthle opporiunily to talk, they Ificmselves may be talking oyer 
fifty per eenf of the lime. The teacher's intervention (for Instance. In asking 
'-, ' a thsfti quesii^ that giv^ more Inffwniallon than the child needs, In offer- 
ing an explanallon too readily) may, if badly piannfd, cut off the dialogue 
Instead of keeping it open and moving in a fruitful direction. / 

' . ' I - 

In life, listening and speaking, readinf and wriijng, mathematics and all 
other facfis of eommunicailon are inexirirabiy interwoven. On enterin| a 
restaurani, for Instance, one may appfeelate the deectr and may or may not 
.. . appreelile the backgitiund music; In any event, one reails the meny, notes 
' prie^i orders -a meal, engapes in conversnllon. listens as the waller elabo- 
rates on the choice of de^^erts, checks the addlthm of Ihe bllL calculafes a lip, 
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1.-020 Children praetlce using dlrferent / 
registers af lanRua^ appropriate to ; 
givtn Bituatlona; e,g, polite, formal', 
ramlllar, ^ 

1-Oai The teacher asks questloni that lead to 
continuing and purposeful dlFLlbgue; e.g 
explaining, gueesingj discussinK. 
testing, 
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counts the chsnge. ind sip fnadbyt. \\mc ficeU d| communfeaifen art 
ptft of one process. I ' - 

In thifi ^c^umtnt, ihfTtfofe. arty ipparent dlvUinfi of Ihe fictis of «ini^ 
. RlunicatkMi is arbitrary, undf rtakf n niatnly for rf fer^ci purpci^ and ba^d 
only on eorisideraiion'of what may t4 the focus of the aciiviiy a^ ^rceived 
by the teacher in relation in hU or her long'tirm iim^ for skill nr concept 
devttopmtnt.'From the per^p tctlve of tfie child » the^ dlvl^iMs do not eslst. - 

In ^iew of the emntially iitie|rat^ naiurs of the facets of conimunkalion^ 
ther€ may bt mmt overlap of Ideas In this dociimenL An atientpt has been 
made to keep such overlap to i fnlniniuin by eross-^referf r^inf « 

Lhftnhig 

Langyafe eiperlencr beglnii In llstenlnp, Tb^ capacity to listen and to Inter- 
prti lanfuafi Inftuencef ooe's ability to speaks CMtenlnp k more than hear- 
ing: It i^tiires a sensitivity to slpnificant sound. toHntimaiinn. volume, stress, 
ind plteh, and to the whote^ mr^ly of speech ^ i he. con Iras is and si gnats 
that ctrry mood and meaning; kt requires (flserlinination/interpreiation, and^ 
t^ppnsg to a variety of sig nifkani sounds in the envlrnnment. 

Most children learn to distinguish and untlerstand soumls and speech Ym- 
for^ coming to school^ but some do not. P^sihly they fill to learn to listen 
beciuse thcjr.havf |Ken subjected to a craitinuous hmnbardment of unor^ 
ganizfd jound, liotse, and speMh that lacks fticus and sl^^ificarice. The 
fchoors task \% to hefp ehitdfcn to listen with interest and selectlviiy, so that 
Ihty may estend the range of what they can hear and Inlerpreh This is not 
tneAnt to suggest that sped Ac f^rinds he allocatecf to listgninp. but rather 
that an environment be created In which tlntre are many opportiiniiies to 
explore • 'variety of sound and s^ech activities such as those listed In this 
teettofi. / 

All children require oppiWtunitfes to listen for, locate, compare, classify, 
and discuss a rich variety of sogiKfs. Such opportunities fnlphi include indi- 
vidual and grnup esplmatlon and experimeniniion. For example, if children 
tike s tape recmtJer on walks aroiind iN schml or neighbiHirhnodc they cih 
r^ofd a varieiy of natural, mechanical, animal, and human sounds. For a 

, aequeoce/lliey can pfoduce a .wwmrf jror>- which oiher children can interp ret 
and to which they can respond. Older children enjny prodt^lng Iheir nwn 

^ siHiRd itofif f, coffihinlng recorded sounds from the environment and their 
&vm sound effects with an imaginative script. Exploration with sound might 
hiciude the followinf: 

liitlnral wund.^: heart heal; bird calls; wind: wnier: thunders animal snundsi 
mon ' mnrfe J^nnrffr engines and machines (lypewrilcfs, lawn mo*Trs. snow 
>. mtcht^nes, slrplan^): horns: sirens^ train whistles: tralTic nf^ses: 

mirjfr' ^rcusslon: music with marked rhythms and variations In pitch, lim^ 
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i-0i2 Childron Pj^aotlee llittnlng to a variety 
' ' of seundi- 

1-013 Children re§©pd a variety ©f riatural, 
mtghanlsaQ. i animal and humin aounds. 

l=02ft Chlldirf n/preduee a sound, atory by placlnB 
their oMh rteorded spunds in aequenct. 

1-025 Children Interpret and respond to sound 
stories/ of ether children- 

1-026 ' Children experiment with natura!L p 'man' 
made and musloal sounds « : 

1^027 ler /ehlldren pfoduee their own sound 
stories g oomblning recorded sounds and 
thelrr own sound effects with an 
Imaginative .script . 
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hft, key: mmk linked wiih infiirynienU^ rhyihmk word^ and ^nping; 
espeflmentiwiihrnyMc, ■ 

immc^f; ^mj$ In the cli^^fnnm, !iejir «hoo|. In Ih^ home, neif. fir. InfRtfd 
In ipscf ; 

spifek MQUf%H$: fJon%\ fWitusty rhymf^^ xinrlev. fhyme3i ind-^jinglesi. 

Chlldrf n link unind and speech when ihey pliy with Ihe rhyihm^ of word* 
and devflop stound piiiem!! with pereui.^lnn in^irumenls, JuM chlldrtn 
Ctn be mide aware of the riclt varif ty of enfftun in tlieir Wnrld !hrnti|h ihr 
fighi.inatenaU and fspcriences^ sm can. ihey be nisde aware of Ih^ quatilie^ 
and tf xtiirex nf sound and the suhile range of words needed to de^rihe Ihem. 
Espertmenllng with ^ind prnvidcs opf^rlimities not only for ereativliy In 
fftUiic ind lanjnjage. hui alMi for makinp Eomparivtns and findmg reiition^ 
ships among wordii. 

Reading AteDd 

Readinp aloud to children of all ages from a varlfly^of hooks ean eontrihuie 
suhslinilally to the devetopmeni of listening skillnVliieracyt and Imafinatlnn. 
Vt&k and poeiry, Mecied for interfst ancf qMality, will involve children in 
language that ist used with skill and beauty and ihit will stimulnfe them to 
e^piore'and interpret human esperiencf , feelings, and values. Thruugh Miera= 
tyre^ children espiorc sityailims that supplement and extend their own fx> 
piriencfs and are molivatld to develop an appfteiation of ciieellence. They 
team more about ihemselv» lhrcHj|h Htcraiure with which ihey can iden- 
lify and throu|h which they can expand the world of imapination. 

Children respond to a welUtold story i an effective reading that brings oul 
the richness irid variety of meanings in dialofue ind descHpiion requires 
•eniitivlty to Ihe dramiilc elements in a story as well as skill in drimalic e^- 
prtssion, Teachem mnst, therefore, make their favourite stories thHrm'H, 
(hat Is* fet to know them well enough to frcf thtniselves from the Nwik and 
engafe in dlrtct conimunicKion, 

At tirnes reading aloud should involve the children as parilcipints; this 
eoutd take the form of character imitation, role^playing. or direct psrilcipa^ 
(ion in the reading either individually or as a group, fielding may be foU 
; lowed by aetivities that help children relive the story and share their feeiings 
with others. These experiences can also involve espresslve activity and inicr* 
pff talion through other forms of communication: they can be foliowed. for 
example, by movement, drama, puppet ry» painting, and music, by pliying 
wfth (he rhythms of Inieresiing words and phrases^ and by dialofue, 

liHerpretadons • 

Usiening Is concerned with lnterpre(aiion: it cannot be passive. In real life 
situiilons, (he mark of the imaginative listener Is ilte ability to listen to a story, 
a itews brc^dcast, or' a speaker, tnd to interpret and understand what lies 
behind the words. Children, too, can learn to envisage the siluatinns relaied, 
sha^ the humour or pathos, and evaluate the information received. A child 



iomoone raadg aloud to Ghlldren from 
varltty or books. 

l-0t9 The teaohar tells fivorlt^ starles to 
the children* 

I--030 Reading aloud Involves the ehildren a 
participants by character Imitation , 
role-playlng or direct participation, 

1-031 Reading aloud is followed by expressl 
activities such as movement, drama, 
puppf try, paint lni5 and music| playini 
with the rhythms of interesting word 9 
and phrases I and by dialogue, 

1-032 Children interprtt things they have 
listened to; e,g, speaker, story, 
newscast. 




cin al^ Id^tify pefsonal enpfeSiofi and learn to undcntami EnglUh ^po^ 
ken With different accent.^, 

Liitetiini i^heutd al^ inelude lenming 10 eope wifh oral direstlom. mts^ 
and reports, Beini able tn listen attenilveiy and critically lo oral re- 
pnrlii^nd to the ar|umenl5 In a t|lKUs.i|nn are Invsluahle ^kllh far the ehlld 
in the junior DlvUtoti. 

The^^eacher. being a model lUiener, ean e«ntrlbute much to the ehiidren's 
riMenin§^,^kilhby: . 

• leamlnp to lisien to himself Of herself ? 

• Ihteninp more thin talking In elaMi 

• becoming »n^itive to the nUincefi of meaninp and feeling in ehtldren*^ 
speeeh arid question*; 

• accepting ami working with the fact thai chilifren normally iindcrstand 
betier than ihey can ^spre^s ihem^lvEi orally, even In iheif mother timgue. 
and iW^t uhder^ttiidtng H not alway* a mailer of giving an inswef ^ 
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1-033 Children listen to oral directions , 
mtisftges and rfportB* 

The teacher demonstrates the attributes 
of a model listener by 

I-034 « listening more than talking in elasa 

1^035 - llstenlnK to herieir or himself 

1«036 - bicomlng sensitive to the differences 
sin meinlng and feeling of children- b ^ 
responses 

I-037 ^ aeceptlng and working with the fact 
that children normally understand 
better than they express themielves 
orally 
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, • BniJIni cHff whether inyihinp in the iituifiofi. mRteriih. nr mnnmr of pre- 
'^ntaiifin has cnnfu*ftl 5 child: 
i"/' # u^ing the chllU*^ own fnrmn of fwil exprt^^ien, ind eipandin| ind Imprnv- 
itif them withmit critki^m thit dj^nuragt;! the ehlld^ 
: . #di^uMitip *lth ehildren ihei native and hrtief wiy^ of expm^inp ideas 

■ and feellnp^. . 

If children ife in listen leteciively siid Eritlealiy^ Ihey^hould N given 
opw>f iUflitie* to dr^uss favourite radio pro|roni^, televlilnn dneumeniaries^ 
^ ifl%vie«s. and news hroadwasii iri sehonL 

; Llif««lii|e CenM 

Claitsrooni teaehe ni ind schot^l lihrarians ean plan s wide viriety of record^ 
tnp and audio^tapes In meet student needs. Listening centres may be pro^ 
vidcd in the school liHfary resfiuree eentre. as well as in the ( lasJi areas, 
'Multiple outlets wiih headsets enable Individuats and small gfnups tn listen 
to several records and tapes simuilaneously, ^ 

Aetivitief selected for the listening centres should include oppor tiinilies Tor' 
Ihtening lof fnioymrrtt a favourite story, record, of la^ selected for 

■ quality of presentalioni stories and poems wfiilen by children In the class: 
ItMietUng hr inhtfmiilhm = faclual milerial related lo current interests tiped 
by eapabie readers for children who cannot read well ennu||i to find the 
information they requife; rdmstrips and slides with a taped story or infofmi- 
tloni repofts. inier^iews, and descriptioiis of espcriences taped hy the siu-' 
dents in the class in assist recall of triformatlofi: 

listening tor praciice and FeiHlprcemfnt ^ cnmniercial or teachep pre pared 
. / ^ tap^ that provide brief iniensivf practice with souhds, spelling, ar with a 
seconds ianguaie^ These activiiles aid in discrimination and offer oppiirtu^ 
nllie^ for practice In listening for more speciflc difeetions and detaiL 

. Speaking 

. In terms of social uiility. speech is the most impoftani means of comii^unlca^ 
tion. It Is an espfession of a pe^on's self, and it serves children as a link N- 
tween themselves and other people. It is, therefore, the schoors responsibility 
to create an aimiTSphere in which chtldren will be encotifaged to express their 
. Ideal arid feelings and to find new interesis and espefiences to talk about, 
aifd in which they can continne the pfoces^i^gun in Infancy ^ the expansion 
^ of ^nstttvity to sound and pattern, of vocabulary, of hmguage stfucture, and 
of speech. fact Mty an they articulate their ideas, thoughts, and feelings. 

When a child *pei*^s, he or she needs an audience, a listener to complete 
the inferaciion and to resprmd, even when the young child appears to be play* 
ing and taiking to him^lf or herseir hree. spimianeous interchanpe among 
children in smill and large gtoiips is. thcrefofe, essential, not only for the 
sake of the children, hut also for the teacher who will use these opponnnities 
- to liiien, r^pond, and In identify particular neetU. Snch infofmal sf^ech is 



1«03B - rindlfip out whether anything in the 
iltustlori', mAtiTPlals or manntr of 
' prestntation hae aonfuatd a ehlld 

1-039 - using the child's own forms of oral 

expresalon and txpandlni and Improving 
them without erltlclem that dlseouragoe 
the Ghlld 

1-0*10 - dinoussing with ehlldrtn alternative 
and better ways of escpregsing Ideas 
and feelings * 

' , Children dlscuia augh things as 

1-0*11 - favourite programs 

1-0*12 ^ telfvlslon doGunientariea, media 
Interviews, news broadeasts, 

1- Oiij Listening eentrea are used by th*? 

ahildren* 

Children use listening centres to 

2- 029 ^ listen for enjoyment 

2-030 - gat information ^ ' ■ ' 

2-031 -praetlee language skills ^ 

2-03i The listening centres are equipped so 
that they may be used by Individual 
children and small groups, 

1^^0*1*1 Opportunities are provided for free, 

sponbaneoua Interahange among children 
in small or large groups i 
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Mimutited In • vnteiy ^if ihuitk^nti ifevM to wit iN ngcisiofi iftd ihe mi- 
turii^ and nfcd* of the sNikefi. II U importsnt lo nrle Ihii i cnHeclWh of 
objfcti, a f^£turt« ■ phiHofraph. or • new himMef will gf ricrite nmrt Mimu- 
kainp ai^ rtl^inl dNusilnn than will qufslliwi^ powiJ ui^ef •fliBciil silUa- 
ikm In wwkbo^s. Vtrhal ffi«w)in|. fs^qufnclng, ind |wnbtem=.«»l¥ing 
ikiilf rrldeni when a chillis ihinklng altnid or seekifii the MUiion to 
■ pfobiem with a friend. Walchlnl a Kaby duckllnl 5trug|linp In cmergf 
ffwn his shtli pmducfs the pf^iie linfUife of tmoimn and wooder. A 
wuBfitcf*! return froifi a holiday trip m • clasi field trip will prompl ques^ 
tkms* cipianatioiii. descriplloni. and rcpoffs, Discuamns of a pfniMy or 
a laM mlnute f oat In a h^key famt will produef the liniiispe of irpument, 
ptrtuasiofi^ fsplanation, and emotion^ 

Such esellhif, varied, infomiai and Kpontin«Hi$ siiuaiion? are ofien pre* 
fcrabk to stB|ed ecmversatlons* lanfuapi lessons, ami MhaHftM r^«e. 

Many ehildren have a keen Iniertf t In wofds. If it \% to he fmiered, they 
mmi he able to^fapcriment* practise, and play with words, eipreiaionj, 
phrfttei. sentence patterns, idioni«» rhymes, and nonsense syllibles. Their 
Ctiffesiiy. wonder, npfculatlon, eonet ptualiiatlon^ and Imaginalion must be 
nourhated thfough real and eaeiting experiencCT, Their dlscoverieii and Inter^ 
need to be dwttised. rt^rtated in a variety of waj^, and shared wiib a 
if aeher, Rnall |rgy p. and it timti with the whole elBus. 



rhiUr^ mm hear and feel the kind of langyap that will enrieh and 
^pand tbdr xpeeeh In seniiltlvity and breadth. Meaninfei depend not just chi 
wof^ as labeli, but ob the breadth and variety of meaning In word5 
and on the way they ilfiet one another and are used to give Infonnailon, 
to persuadet or toepftimunlcate fating. 

Printing modils of good speech is a more effecilve way of leaehing good 
jipoken language than direcl correction and rule- giving. Children respond 
only when they can dlscriminaie. One of ihe mrait difficult things for children 
U to imitate a sound or phrase they have not previouMy produced IhemKlvcs. 
They can learn by having their own impresiJlons ujied and contrasted with 
thestiridardfonVi> i 

One model that affects eve^ aspect of school life is the teacher's speech. 
Throygh the choice and variety of ihcir laniuaget leacheni comfflunicaie 
Ihemseiv^ on a highly personal leveh thus their speech Inlluences their 
rtlallonship with the children and the general emotional aimosnhere of Ihe 
classroom/ Teachers can invite communication on a personal level byi 

• shaHngyiermai experiences* 

• sharing favouHie collections, books, poetry, and musje ; 

• having conventions wiih individual children; 

• h^ljVing children to feel poetry, music, and lileraiiire by taking lime to p!sy 
' with the words. eiprr«ions. and Ideas presented. 
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1-0M5 Hftny InttrtBtlng thlnis are avsllsble to 
stimulate discussion among ohlldrani 
^ig, eolleefcionSs haifisttri photograpHo* 

1^0^16 Children pracblee verbal reasonlngp 

sequenqlng and probleffl-^sDlvlng skills by 
thinking aloud as they discuss a qutstion 
with another shild. 

l-^O*!? Opportunities are provided to witness 

natural phenomena such as baby ahickens 
hatshlng* 

1-0M8 Children share the esiptriences of 

holidays and field trips to gain practice 
at giving explanations i descriptions and 
rtportSf 

1^049 pisoussiens of eurrent happenings, suwh 
as a last minute goal in a hookey gamef 
are held to encourage the language of 
argument g persuasion # explanation and 
emotion^ ^ 

The teaoher invites cotninunioation on a 
personal, level by 

1=030 - sharing personal experiences 

I'rO^l ^ sharing favourite oollectlons, books, 
poetry and music 

1^032 - helping ehildren to feel poetry , musie 
and literature by taking time to play 
with the words, ejcpresslons and ideas 
presented i 
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In diafogue with cWldfcn, Ihe Icichef^i r^ptm^ibiliiy U W\ 

• Ibftn inti ^fau; 

• iniktpile by Kuggfstjitp i new word or i rf^fDrmulallnfl : 

• fifer i queMion Of f iplinstion hick to an individual nr prnup; 

• fXtfiH} children*! undcrManUlngi by mnvinp Ihem at their own pace frnm 
ilif ipeilfic lo ibe penerah from ihe enherete or Ifftmediate wnwiry t%petU 
fiice ta the communlraiion cif that eifvriencfi 

• relate ©fit eiperlence to another. tutenUinp the Idea of pattern and classi* 
ficatlonr 

• bring out of esperienec and tanguage the idea of relationship and meaning, 
f motional a^ well as factual and cnnsider its validity in lerms of the ehild's 
roneemii; , * 

• communirate prr^nol pleasure in ^shared discovery as well as the 
Mtiifaction and enjoyment that enperimenfaiion with language can 
bring. 



Thtn Is evidence that ditcyssion and exchange between child and child, 
m teacher and child, or child and group are esseniial to allow the child to 
fhnre percepticHis and nndlngs with others and m> modify or reorganire what 
: might be ton personal Of sub jet tive. 

Oral linguage should continue to hold a prominent position throyghoui 
. the Primiry and iyniof Divisions even when children come to read anil write 
nuently, Frogranimed insiructfon that keepf ehildren working In isolatinn 
for long period.^ fihould be reviewed critically. 

ff used with dliicretlon, the tape recorder Is an eiscellent instrunient for 
helping children Improve their oral espression, It has the advaniage of allows 
Ing chlldrfn to analyse their own speech and replay it at will, Tape recorders 
can be used for reading personal Mories and poems, telling storfi?s. de^riblng 
experienees. reporting, giving directions for a |aine, dletaiing a recipe, or 
living a news report or a sportscast. When children recogniie the need for 
help as a r^ult of having listened to themselves, the teacher Is usually their 
prime r^ouFce for asiHtance, 



1-053 The teieher enaourages dialogue among 
chlldrin by llatenlng, assossingi 
BUggestlng, probing/ extending ideas, 
pointing out relatienshlpa and 
gommunlcating personal pleasurts. 

1^05^ Tape reeordirs are used for sueh fchlngs 
as reading peroonal Qtorles and poems, 
telling stories, deoaribing experlenaes, 
report Ine, Riving directions for a game, 
dictating a recipe, or giving a news 
report or a sportcasti 

1-035 the telephone li used in ways aueh as 
asking for Information, making 
appointments, eondueting IntervlewB, 



A telephone can he used In a viriety of ways at dl Cerent ages to emphaslfe 
the impohance of speech, tnartkulate children are liberated ilirough the 
Impersonal medium. It Is pt^ible for them lo ask for Information/ make 
a^KitntmentSj conduct Interviews, and arrivi at fhelr owp rules for the 
efToetive development of eonversitlon. 

Younger ehltdren caij be helped to become more discriminating uwrs of 
ridioand television if Ihey ire encouraged in discuss and shareihe programs 
th^ hear or view. Older children can use the media to analyse and evaluate 
Ideas, sliyafions, feelings, and language. As the occasloft arises, they coidd 
discuis how the motives of advertisemenis are revealed in the use of music, 
jingf^. slogans, and emotive ordramnlc content^ Tlifouph such discu«lons, ' 
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children ein bt gin lo imm tn Inlflliff ntVnd intl^ilea) \n\tm\ in thf ftomr 
■nd teehnlqutt di peRtuifUve mRrketin|. \ 

Given tqulpniehl tfld guklincf , chlkken sin tike phnloffiph^, maki 
movief^ or pyi tp|eiher i simple ttlevlsh^ijl pw$nm by iht end pt ihe Juninr 
Divisbn, To make i net of slidai far i particulsf prnjeet, or 1 simple mnvie 
or video tape, they muxt Bfiit dl^iey^ cnntenti Mary, and ^ript^ ami plan the 
aetlon, mtefviewit. and xhomlrig of the Rrm, In ihU maiiner. ehildrin can 
gilfi • nkilt that miny iduliK Ii^k^ ibt ahi My in tramlaie thf Ir Ideas reidlly 
ffdm vefbal to vhiual formi of communkatl^i, 

Yoyngef children ean Imeifvlew staff mmb^n and visiles to prodiiee a 
book el irtrndii in which they rtcord caiidid dtscriplions of |wnple with 
whom Ihey have talked. Older ehitdrfn ean run a "radio iiatkm" or ncws^ 
paper In which they ftaluft iiemi of curtenl IntfreKtt lnten?lew^, surveys, 
■ndde)ieHpelof»of ptr^naliii€t. / ^ 

Fofmarniles of upetch and di^UK^otymay aeqitire meanlni for children 
in the Junior Divldon Ihrotigb obwrvation of committee?i %rf cr>url^ ai work 
in the eonimunity. Such vi|iil!i naturally tead to playing ihrou|h the .^if uatlons 
wHiieiaed^ Thste peea^onx can he uvful for dl^uifiofi of rol^, ^peeeh, 
eusiontfi, and eipeeied ^hitlour to cootfiiunity life. They can lead lo an 
. eMaminitioni in the chlidren*s'own lerm^ of valued and moral l^ues such as 
lillifil the truth, rtpeatlng mmoyni. ind bdng loyal to f rlendii. 

The iiiiponance of the spokeft word In human relations ean be developed 
Ihroygh rolt'pliylng, mime, movement, dramas and pyppelry, A dress-up 
trunk, a fulMength mlrrof. and a hou^e eomer with a viHely of proj^ are 
ill that young ehildrefi requife to a^me the fvAm of people in the real world, 
In the world of iftevHion, or In the world of fantasy. In thii setting, they 
explore the perionality of others by expr^^ing tlie emoiioni and reproducing 
theipeeeh pattemtof their ehosen characterSi 



Puppetft ean be utied to reinforce many aspect of the icIhwI program and 
tNy ire particularly effective In helping children to further their compeience 
in ^aking. Through puppets, children can be helped to work out their 
emotional, dei(ir€i. and faniaities. Some children may speak through the mouth 
^ m puppet when they are too ^hy or disturbed to expre^ their feeling and 
ideal directly. 

The teacher shbuld help .young ^ ttildren In the Primary Division to use 
puppeli in a creative wiy without Vest ric ting their Imilination. The. child 
^■n be encourapfd ^r^t to speik lh)tmiith the puppet; a mlrrnr i^ u^cJul In 
helping him or hf/ to play ilone.iyet «e Ihe puppei come alive. Children 
can begin to Interact with each other, using'gfovf puppets m% extensions of 
ihemnelvex. They can fondle the puppets, ulk to them, and give ihem names 
and perxdnalitiix. The: teacher can suggesi wiyi in which different puppets 



1-056 Older ehlldpen tFanslatf thtlr Ideaa 
fpom v.erbal to visual forma of 
soimnunleatlen by lak^hg phafcographa, 
maklrig movies or videotapes « putting 
tQgother a almple belefvlslon program 
or making a ael/ol"/ slides* 

1-057 Children produey a "book oj friends" in 
whioh they reodrd aandld desqriptiona 
of pioplo wh^ft they have Interviewed* 

1-058 Children rWh a aimulated radio station 

or newspaper in whiah thty feature items 
of aurreilit interest. Interviews , aurveys 
and dei^riptiona of peraonallties. ^ 

3-0^2 Children observe the language of others 
by atte|iding suoh eveiita as qomfaunity 
eomnittee meetlngi and oourt haarings* 

1-059 The import anet of the apoken word in 
human relatlgna is developed through 
role^playlngs tsimey tnovtinirit p drama 
and puppetry » 

3^019 Puppets are used by ahlldren, 

3-001 Young ohildren use puppets in a variety 
of ways to praatiot speaking. 
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i^^rconic familiar chafjclffs such •$ molhcf^ fgther, liKlttr, or iht fimily 
rtifi ihU way^ the fhiid ciQ link puppet play with fimlllar refes and with 

I^i the hepnt\\n§i whiiUrtn nflf n p!§y In pilni or f^tnill imups Hut dn not 
^if^Hjf Intrrici wUh each otheri thty become more miture and ad^pL ihi 
^j^jl^jp/ldEiAm toflfer, and play more interaetive, jess fragmeniary, 

^iild kf« ag^e^ve/^Pypf^ ilten develcfp into a varieiy of drimatk 

i|ft)iuatii3fH; priMnp from cxperki^f, rront ■ xiory or a poenii^ 

^|rJ]^ifK^pr0bibty in the junior DlvUioii, ehiklren will be ready in pup- 
§pilr|Fji> thiiw their developi hp cpnctpts oC Itltrary and hlMofieal Mtuaiionic. 

hrf Inning they will nwi6 iimpte Mluatlons in^ teti and they may nepd 
^l^t^^^iiwfc^cwl the dialofye hy irlal and error. Later puppet^ em Invplve 
r^liifir ffoufH of ehitdren aiid ean generate divene oral tanguagf ixperitnees 
0 ihroyf b suih •divitlfi as miltinf puppets, prepirifig scripts and seift. and 
£ produdnf M^fid and light effects. 



tj^hildrefi cnicr ichool with immaturities of speech ^^uch is lisping or 
'^^ppor •nieylation. In gfneraL Iheie are devebpmchtil lips thai will become 
D^.l^ iipiiBeant with ^ age and appmpriate lan|yagc experiences^ i^me of 
l^thibieelUldren^ howewf/witi contifiut to eipeHcnce difflcullltfi. The teachtr 
^^j^eiild giyt ipfcial comid^rariofi w xhm^ children, observing jafhefini 
;4 if^Sfmation on poMiblt.jtbysicaL MiciaL or emoiitmal factofs. Hi«iili Idtfiti^ 
Tt Aai Intir tmedn^ the Incher should endeavour to meet them, not by attempt- 
^£ «i therapy or speech eserciseSi but by seleciihi and cmphistFini itwms from 
^l|encfil Impuagf >f spe^ce. It may be ntc^sary to %{fm elriain sound 
i^rfmpi or found sequences to help the children dlsttnpuish and use the 
l^'^des^nid words, syllables, or espr^sions in the contest of their own t xpcf icnce. 
' Iftl^l^ttg rhymies^ and. rhythmic maferiat, son^* and vef»s may tho be 
ji^incfitl^ Articulation U kftown to be related to speech percept I on: children 
^^4hjlH i^mr ailiculailon.fir p^wt discrimination of speech ire tike iy^ therefore, 
■^Ili.lhilVf dlf^uhies in rciding as they try to match their confused nr dl<mrted 
^::piici|>ck»(ii nf words to the printed image. Sfieciil aifentitm should be |iven 
Ui^itMebiMrffl: ^ 



3-002 Children vine* puppet n as an extension of 
themBeivoB to Intfraet with einh othgr* 

3-003 Chlldrffi use puppfts to dramatijse 

personal #xptriencta, atorias, pQems 
or plays*^ 

Chlldrfn or (^rsupB of ehildren ginerate. 
dlveraa oral languag© escperlenges 
throuBh such actlvliles as making puppttJS, 
prgparing iorlpts and setSj and produelnf^ 
sound and light effects « 

1-061 Extra pragtldt In oral language Is pro- 
vided for ehlldren with speech 



1-060 



1-062 



immaturltlaSi 

Extra practlct In oral language la 
extended to older ehlldran who oontlnue 
to have language dlffleultles. 
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^:ig(iVi ^cc€h Ihtfipy by i speEiillii btt omti mcmmty, it U Hktly to bi mort 
l^dfc^Ve if the f hild u glvtii i stf^lim Indlviduil telkjw-up bf the teachtf 
i^fi4^thc|ci»er«I|Hiigrai|i. . 

!.TjsAv'ir;V-^ ' ■• . ' ■ ' V . ■ ■ .... 

lita;^.The fwing'hindl^ippid child mho %uf!m frnm tn edgeitlonsllj xlinin^ 
ll^jaihi de^i* fwinf lais abet BCfdii itpeciil fWvUkifi, Thii dl«Wlliy tn 
if^iJcweial ill the ^rty staf^ of acqulrlni languip. Mmt teachers will KHnKr 
ief : brter incaimter ehildren with a degret el Heirlni 1^ that has ^aped 
igtttfbci^i byt is vevtrt enoufh to make it dllHeuti to dlicriniinatc ^pm^h 
^iii;|f4iMf ^ in the jpnefti noisb of the cUproom. Tiicse childrin may ih«iw their 
JfifllllBeiiltiqs in i%tie!», lR§k of eonWcnce; mlsbehavimjr, erroni In under- 
f ^fatandih^ or, tvtn mort ipeeincilly. In, the eofiMon of soynd in the tarly 
\ ^^ikMjgk^jp^kmg or rfsding. They have parlkular difficulty with iIk breath 
h^ i tdmm ' . .- ' ^ ■ ■■i 

\ - Itihould be r fmti fi hef e d that in lequlrlng languap mmt ehlldren havi 
:Vv praetited new wofds^ and eipressipfis cnaManily, In agisting dder children 
\iMio Mit1 appear to have some dimcullin with mil languaif, it li be.M, if no 
oilhef 'pfopsm'^ls available, to give Ihem a^'mueh time and opp<irtun|ty for 
^ Ofil linguaie aetiyiiy as one woy Id to a younger chl Id, 

■tatty childfen eonie to ichaol speiking a laniuMge other than English or 
iving iequlred Bnglish ineidentalty. Thty can at a lerioyii diMidvantape 
/^and lefiiain » for jievefal years if their special ne^s are not rcec^ized, 

Ttie eomidefatlims that apply to ihh liltuation and to toarnlng a smnd 
Imgnvge ire diseusJied tiler (see ''Learning a ^cond Lmgyage^ p, 59). 

; Whp! working wlih fhikJrifi wiih limited competence in sipokcn En|lifih« 
f he teaehef should : 

^ # thik lanp»ge with coocfetc iiituiitinn^, ge^tuiei, and pictorial rnfnfmation^ 
, • ojfef fwrns and expreBlw^ a* ipprn^^^ 
9 help the children to dUcriminate ard pfacii^ wofds and eipr^ions: 
•gain the co-opefation of English^akinf children in u^ing play and con- 
vfRstion to icinfofce iangtii|t patterns and word^ in context: 
• try to find out which features of the chikl's Rriit language hinder him In 
ingtifdi ( for example^ cnnfU!Mon of the alphabets or of .speech Kwnds) i 
.• use the child's iniercttts in devilling apprifpTiiie materialii; 
:;• use Midev, films, audio'tap^; 
•Amplify and pace Ihe language to suit the needs of the learner 

Experience suggestii that some children learning Enpti^h as a second Ian* 
; guage gain a deceptive fluency in convcrjtallonal English. Teach era should ^ • 
aware thai sucji children may stUI esperience dimcuhy when they encounter 
the Riore ahstraet of lang uage liter in schoH. 



i-033 Speoial prQgrama are in' ef feet for 
ehildrtn with linllid oonnptttnae In 
spoken English. 

The teacher assists ehildren who are 
iearning English as a seaond language by 

lio63 ^ linking language with eonorett 
j situations p gestures and pictorial 

inf ormatJLon 



^064 - offering namts and suggestions 



^0£5 ^ htlping the children to discriminate ^ 
W-T- and practiet words and expressions 

^hsi - gaining the co-operation of English^ 
speaking ehlldren in using play and 
oonversation to rtinforpt language 
patttrns and words In context 

l<f067 trying to find out which features of 
the ehild*s first language hinders 
him or her in English 

l-t068 ^ using the ehild's interests in devising 
appropriate msteriala 

iJofif ^ using slides, films, audio-tapes ! 

l.QjO - simplifying and paoing the language 
to suit the needs of t^e learner* . 
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iidiii^ fviii li the tirlifM ltveli« dqieml!! m dt rlvln| meaning hy gueM» 
■fid iff irwttng ift vinety of cuext vitusl^ phufiw, sjrntKtlcil. inU mnintle, 
idint iBirelvM InlefM Mwttii ihc luthof'jt idtin ind the rfadfr's 
cnme of ftiflt; and nTIanpua^. It rc«;u1rri Intefffetilinn and pe^nat 
flian^ lihef^ » mnff than Ihi ahliilsf \tt decodt ;l«ttf rs and 

^jit'^it invrlv^ ttifth'mg fo^ f atlemi of me anlnp, pfnfiiem-so!vin|» afi=/ 
Efo;|»djEiiflffit» ai^ nynXfmln. In planninp rtadlnp t x^ritnctii. 

A^lMrrafc^idiimtahelpfafhchl^ ^ 

9 ondcrfLtahd ami ippreciDte the proecii of ftading b^f Ifarnlnp tn appljr 
Of her readinp tiMlh ta mat^niiHi of pcf*o«ii Inieieit and d«vf jopinp hU 
ler own reidlng materials from espcrle ncei 

li liecome, aware of the xigniRcanee of readinf In hU or her own life by 

if the reidlnjt miterfal* wjihin ihe envlronmenl (Mgris. Uheh. ne«^' 

tern, mapaflneji, hitlhoard!!^ reelpe:^, directions. IcMers^ initials) ^ 

9 develop the partieulir ftkllln and pfoceMe^ that he of ^he fmd^ mm\ 

itivf ind uitefiil in defoding the xymhoU of wriilni; 

9 piin Independence and nueney in reading throuih the use of various 

di ind^vcli of tniterlaM (Morie^, verrc^^ direetive^, a^xipnmentSi and 

^rencebooii*);. 

^ liiiNienitgnd and Interpfet the ideas presenied be^rnnd the stip;nf cnni= 
Heniiioo atid recall of factual detill; , . .^ 

ri devekip the ibitily to read erilleally and to react f^rHinalty to the Ideas 
*ftited: 

d use readlni as a stmifee of Informalion for activities, investliiilnn^ and 
uiry; ' . / 

n dl^over that reidlng can offer personal enrichment and growth by 
ing him or her repiiarly to the best tlteiature available (modem elaMics, 
c titem myths, lependji); ?iome of which may be Nyond his or her Inde- 
ident reading ibitity; 

b fiiid per^al !ui!isfaction and pkajiure in reading and recognife and 
ifeeiafe litefwy value by acquaint Inp him or her wiih ■ variety of books 
]uillty geared to his of her interests and miiurity; ^ 

idlnfi iyiNen Crf iffia 

effective systern of teaching reading should meet lome of the foliowlng 
ena. It should: 

piatch children's real eipefiertce with oral and prlnicd laniuape^ 

iraw on children's language etperienees^ vocabulary^ and sentence sfnic^ 

I in providing reading eiperiences; 

M chtWfcn s own response* as far as possihle 10 create reading eiperi- 
H and material and. in particular, linlc early reidinp to writing: 
elale reading In reaMife sHuations that demonstrale how much we depend 
fiurihiltt> toread: 

nove the child on io hooks that are not .primers as ^on as posslhlef > 
rrovide a learning environment ihat focuses the child's attention.on the 



1^071 Children rtad for personal interest and" 
sitisfaQtlon« 

l-07i Children develgp some of their own 
reading material* ^ ' 

1-073 Chlldrin Snterpr*et things they have rf^nd. 

1-07^ Children read arltlqally* 

1-073 Children use reading miterial in the 

environments e.g, signs, labels, news- 
papers, magazines, billboards « reciti^s, 
dlreetionSj letters , Initials, 

1- 03ft Children reiid various kinds and levels of 

fnaterlalsi e.g* staries, veraoSj 
dlreetlves, asilgnmentSs reference books. 

2- 033 Children are exposed to a variety of good 

literature I e.g. modern elasslcs, folk 
tales, myths, Itgendi. 

2-036 Children read a variety of quality books 
that are geared to their Interests and 
fnaturlty* 

Whlah of these do you do? 

1^037 ^ mat eh ehildren^s real eiperienoes with 
sral and printed language i. 

2^038 draw on ahildrtn'a language^ 

eiperienoes, vooabulary and se'n^en§e 
structure in pFoviding reading 
eiperienaea 

- use children's om responses to create 
reading experiences and . materials 

1- 0*iO - re 1^ reading to real life situations 

that demonstrate how^fnuch we depend on 
our ability to read. > 

2- 0^1 - move the €hild on to books that* are 

not primers 
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I^Li:^,> "2tlpiilkaM me of grtphl^ iymbnAnin ind (hit MimulilEU initml in tfiU 

P,tj^|9 praivi^ ■ iltxibie reqp»ciM that can accomodate the Indlvlduat nmdft of 
i|^f^l|iMdftft atidii?^^ itai^t of rfadlnf . ^ that xhtdiOmni kinds of reading 
I^^Kif^^ilfif^Uper^^ photile^ Mnicluilh tfid safiianik ^ Ein he devtlnped 

anptohMi ilgnincariae and meinin| as the purpo^ of rtadlnp In helplnp ^ 
p;^siitiNEihlW to divfl^ 

w the child'!! capaciti^ atid need^ fnr dl^rintlnailnp iml efaMlf^lnp', 
|p||v^(i prmrMf Rcope for the lesming that likei place when a child perceive dU^ 
pl^Vffi^iMle^ between the responses he or she males In readini ind the mtftn^ 
l^it^rf ^; Ini Caouiid^ roiiline {tatltrm, or words) the \&^\ .should have, lo that he may 
; ' tfAnihye^nectlngiOf be^ ioeofteeti errofs, 

•^phisiTe reading 9a an active pfiEm, requiring trial r^pon^ ind eheck^ 
tnf ehlidi and teacher* iioi the learning of Mght Wof^^. sounds, nr rote 
^ ' sentence paiierfiSt . . ^ 
i# inalie use ^ sinictun cities in reading material by uilng appropriate 
i eipcHefiees or materiali so that the child can contrast and chin|e word 
-p M patterns (If needed, structural control and clues the children's 
t oim lang^^ be provided by using movible prihted miicHils that 

; Ptli^mlnarflpyta^ 
• adnpi a raiibnal phonic system In dealing wlih early eode^bnaklng aftpecN 
tisln| lhgiish|jpei|lng patterns^ and not \m\ letteis, as miidels for the 
!^ jaModatltmc^ - 

tti^ brief intensive practice periods* games, and tctiviil^ to reinforce par^ 
' lietilif asp^ts of reading which have already been apprnached actively; 
r •aise nnritery rhymm and songLfor earjy readlni and for supplemental^ 

niaieriali lup^^rf Ing them with records^ tap^^ and films; 
\ ,, • me the chlldren*i own stori^, vocabulary* ami structures for riding In tht 
pnlystaiei. 

a ■ Tht mbllltf k> fnllitw se^nerfreii 0I plelur^s, fvtnts^md wttrdx lit hml^ io 
rradlftit. Relating Ih^ Involves quile complex mental proc^vs which can 
J; tie developed thrnwgh appropriate experience. 

I ■/ Even here a teachef mt^ remember that the nteinini of pimple plciurai is 
not selfn^rideftt to the young child. Interpretation depends on knowfedgt and 
espErience. Much that Is obvious to jhe adult depends on a knowledge of 
artlstie conventionSi such as shading and perspectlvet and on biekppund 
' : informatiofl^ Teachers should liever assume that a young child h^ proceed 
the vbuallnfonnaiion In a picture. 

Since leading depends on sequence, and on. kft^to-right scanning, it can 
be affected eonfuslons of orientation^ A fifm sen^f of liiterslityi that Is, 
feme of oneself In since In terms of tcff or right and awRrtncss of which side 
is moving* grMpfng, or performing a function* may not he ^tsblished In 
aome children until six or seven years of age; some continuf to show fon> 
ftt^on thrpy|^ioul the early years. This sense of spacCt of hndy awaren^s^ 



2^041 ^ make use of steruoturil aluei In 

reading tnatarlals by using ejtperieneeB 
or materlaig aa that the^ehlld €an 
eontrast ^nd qhange word ordtrs and 
patterns v 

3^043 ^ adopt a rational phonio eyatem in 
dealing with farly eodt-brtaklng 
asptats usln^^^tlllliah gptlllng 
patterns 

i>0ti4 . (jet brief intenfllvt praoti'de periods 1 
gamee antf Aotivities to reinforce 
partlouigr aspects of reading whleh 
have already been approached aatlvtly 

2^qj|5 ^\use nursery rhyAis and songs for early 
reading and for supplement ^y niaterlal 

i-0M6 ^ use the children's otm stories, 

vocabulary arid structure for reading 
in the early stages 

^^047 ^provide a flexible response that can 
acconmodate the iridlvldual needs of 
children at different-adages of reading 

1-048 - use the child* a eapaoitles and needs 
for discriminating and classifying* 
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i£ ' of left and ri|tit. can ht df vf lapfd thrcHiph f tprt^ive mfwement and thfnu|h 



' ^ y. Y(Hmf cMMFfH pfFfFivf {trai anH HT/iJfn iaftfuagfit ax an imhrskeH flow, 
>i /They do not at firiit diicnminiife ward^ a« unifit. whiEh mrt, an Inventlnn^of 
pnnt ind ihsy need help ts recopilf e that wof d^ an ^parule and parait ly 
f' figniBcant and that tht fipacp bf iwt«n them are Impqftant. Their fundamen- 
- ; tal di!(Clf>vefyi hnwevf r« \% thaV^rint^ |gn|ua|e matched upeeeh <o SWiie extent 
V ' yand that It ha« an ordef and iten^ that H ^imiiar io that iif fpteeh, ThU dli^ 
' ecivtf y pfffedcs dii^riinl nation of s^inglf tetteri or ^ound>lett€r eorresfHind- 
■ . ehcf. 

Two of the baiir iiisk% in feadini are the di^rlminalion of lefltr fomis 
' . afid their flft^tation with v»undf, Vounp children f hetween four and eiphi 
'^r-. yeaMOf a|e) makcenonof Inver^ifm and revintnl tn ct^mparinpand eopying 
\ Sifhi^fant ^hap^ «uch i* tetlcr*. These may not dl^ipptaf unitl eigh! yeaK 
i\ €4 i|e in jtf»me children, hut yftunpfr chllJfen may di^rimlnaie effldintiy 
tf ffiolivaied and given cluefi. Lefier^ and..sniind pnttern^lj^ave ^ipnifieanee 

{Nf44"\/ ' ' ^ . 

rr'l ^ , • • 

ft:". . ■ ,. ■ , '45 



Fagi desarlbea t\m behavl aural 
aspeoti &f Dhlldrfn/e lanp,ua^e pro- 
grtseioni Suggested maani to assist 
chlldrtn in language learning ar© 
found on the preeedllng and following 
pages. Therefore no Items are 
seleoted from page M^, 
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^M^^ i ftgri^ l ip^iigt of f^Bg «rfrli, dfefrinilfiiiiiii* ind t^ng Icticr 
pyfdii|«f ;ffi!i^^ em hi Ip bjr drawing ■tttntron to 

^^I^SPWi^^ li? fi6f ^/jy eemprrhffid hlrndinw of wnndM ana htm symbgis 
fM fiteiil jfjr «»if/ s An// jwff af agf. This M proNhty becdu.^ they einnoi 
:||%k^ ihe wKitlt ind tht ^if in mind il Iht Mine time In ptitMng Mten 
r fo mikf iMiids. 




_ , | Aftbbu^ ehi eertiin level ef vlsuil^mGlnf eompeienee In ordtr 

11 ' tbi^m, there to no eertiin cfmneetloii bftwteh reading fielllty ind S€cire^ 
Wt!^ visual p^ce^km or reading r«^din^ t^ts. Training In vi^tiil pereeption 
i^^jQf fiadincs dm not guaraniee Improvfment In reading perffffmaf^i In 
ll^f^t^ ihiB lime to Niter spen on tanguaii esperlenea and direct reading it 
^-ilhe ilppropflatt liv^,.fl^tn| rtadines tests iif no more aeeurati In pre^ 
^^lAglho ehliffk ^poiiif to itadlng thin ate tni^hfri' assessmtnii of the 
Iji^lklnd fwttiiied on obenfailon of the ehlld's perfbnnancf and 



fMUIjfady to ff#df Here are samplai of qu^tlans the teaeher can 
are miny others. 

the child iee normally at reading dlfJanct? (Many ehikfnn are Mill 




, . :^njhstih9id^/^ \}my t nter Khool. ) 
^ ^# Jl^llcii tyt tnd hand d^ 

• gas |4 Wihi a clear tcnie of ^1 and ri^ 
'^'0 he or sht hear ipeieh ^n6% a^ respond appfopriatf ty? 

• Can he or iihe ittend to 

Is he Of ihe itasanably Indepment of the teacher? 
. ' • Does h^ or ibe reiipond to being read to? 
Docs he or ihe choose i book to kaf Ihrouph? 

• Does h4 or she look it pictures, undeniand them, and distlnguNh beiw^n 
flgUfi and biekgroiind? 

• Do^ he or she have some lensc of the sfquence ^htmn in pictures? 
Does he pr she thow intettsl and cnmpetence In smtlng and matching 

objeets atid^shap^ 2D shafts, leti^^^^ 

• Doesihe^or she rfeoplTe a number of fimlliar printed and graptiic 
•ymhoh?:,:.'.!. : ^ • 

: •Can he or she distinguish dlfferfnt voices, imonaiinns/ end pirticulir 
L ; speieh loynqs? 

- # Ca^ heorshedlsilngtilsh sounds and word!! that rhj^^'me? 

M^f^»Can he brUhe distinguish and match wnrds wilh similar heglnnings or 

^'endinp? . \ 

J w • DcKS ^ sne show a ra nge of oral voc abu lar y? 
/ v Can hie or she get meaning from a familiar cipiion or act on a simpte 
: > insttycttDn disp^layed In the cla^roiim? 

:?:«Cin he^pr slie point out words a* separaic. rcpardtcss of lEnowing their 
V nififiing? V 
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Children art >diagnd8td for reading * 
readlntsi 

3^00ft - by a reading readiness ttst 

3^005 by fehs feeaoher based on QbservablDn^ 
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ll^w^P"^ ""Will . . - . 

^TEe^ bffio.nrf^i'^ueca^fut melhod cil liachlng reiclin| tn'ghlldren. n^f h 
il^Jpfi^^yrtHif /fiaftlculir Kqufnee in teifninf; tht tfichtr may ehnc^ to 
'Mpfjpln i^lh tiphi ind prntff d Ip pJicmic^^ nr vkf vt nu, Re^tfcheni wh^^ have 
'>|i]l|^ptril to compare tht many mflhods leaehihi readlnp pfin'rally 
|lp?r thit children dp not leam to reid I!e a result nl i pariieulif mrlhoi!, 
liiniteriliK of leaching mediuni (^uch a-<( a new alphabf t ) : Iht y If irn by fvol 
' '^|^tfatc|pcx lhal %u\\ Iheir nwn teaminp Myle. 

|^/''; lt1s important that (he leachcf observe ind underMand fheite Mratepi^ 
^^xiitd atljmt techhiqugs and maleriah tn meet the pgrtleular Intere,^!^ and 
^inguNitcaimitifs of the child. 



{'t^^',. , A.f mentioned In chapler nreaching and Leiniing"« teachem may have 
%;pfffeffed Mylcs of learhihg. methods, of. mater i.^1.^ that Ihey ihlnk work best. 
"||:Thpy ^hoiild he aware, however# that ihe^ are preferenci^ and should remain 
fleilHle in iheir aitempU to aecommodile the chitd'fi style of learning. 

i^^0vFor the children, the niajor accomplishment has been ieirning hnw In 
l^^if^ak. in the pfiocess they dcveloi^d their own Mralegieft, Cliven the op^r- 
■||>lUn»ly. they will apply these same Mrategt^ to readings they will look for 
;l|ii:ilfnifleanee« using chie^ bi^ed nn sound and voeabtilary and senrchlng for 
^-^;:illiUiiive./tjle^ and meaning^. In addllion, they have had sonic experience In 
'|;^l|dlscriminating, comparing, and elassifylng ohjecis, shapes, and snuiidn, Their 
^^'yisuill and aiidttory acuity \% usually adequate for the di^ri mi nations I hey 
^V^wtll now he required to make. The teacher's observation of children's gen- 
^r>vefal aciivltj^ In the cltMrpmii will make evident any inadequacl^ or need 
v|^|ipr further fsperlcnces, 

L^?<ii^ Reading, tike all olher learning, develops best In the context of varied 
';|:ieaperletKe^, Ini teaming to read, children should be provided with visual and 
tiidHorjr stimuli through real experiences, books, films and filmslrlps.recofds, 
^rfmusle^ song^^ and poetry^ They must N given the opportunity to respond 
^)^:i|o thinp that interest them and tiY^Kpr^ their Ideas in writings di^wlng, 
P pafntlni,- modelling, move^iitk^and dance. In this way, they can extend 
Yv; theif eiistlng knowledgewfir syntax, f senience iiruciure) 'and produqe read^ 
^^'Jng malerial^ ba.M^ on their own experiences and on their own lanpuage. 
f:|rn^M li the raw material t^i children use to make discoveries about printed 
^^finfyagt and that the teaeltef uses in teaching the neeepai^ word and pat^ 
i^l'ttrn recognition skills, thus extending the chltdr^'s reading vocabulary to 
||niitch that of their listening and s^ 

". ■ ,^ - . " ' . 

'f'' / It Hi still not, knoufi exactly how an Individual child learns io read, .^me 

ehiklren use the shnpe of words as cues, others identify similar beginnings 

§ Of endings, and othe fs seem to learn words by Idt^klng at indivldiial fetiers, 

.f.vin any e^ent, the prixess of reading ^ the use ctf cues io find meaning ^ 

ll' tfepends on seannmg and guessing, which lead lo. errors of various kinds, 

f 'Chlldrfft must t^ allowed lo make these errors nnt only when they begin 

- ■■ ' * - 



In learning to rtad 

3^030 - children art provldid with viguAl and 
auditory stlmuW through real ; 
experlenses sueh as booki,' flltRSf 
fiimstrlrs, reeordi, musiei songs and 
ppetry 

3^031 ^ ghlldren are given the opportunity to 
respond to things that intt rest them 
and express thetr'ldeas in wrltlngj . 
drawings painting, modelling, movement 
and danaw 



3-006 * children^ are allowed to makt errors In 
gueislng new words* 
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Ipf reWbiibiii •! cviry^M|i Df Mmlrig in e©^ wilh priiiL Effofs ire Indicia 
of the eliMd's an ihlttp^ print irtd ibgyid b$ used In a con^ 

^^ffractiv«anddiipcBtieway. -V / 

Sif-V- - ^ ' / . ■ 

^cSf^:')^tb known, hai#tyfi% thit ehlMrai muft be if veii iht tlfni tnd opforttmlty 
'SSif? develop their own methods fm dix^^mm^img and squiring words, sen- 
^J?^|i»ei patltrns, pnd kllei^. The tetcher^ aim In In inerfi^ the viriei^ arid 
gig' J llf iihiljiy of t^ti^ and i\nH^t% by ^hndreni word meininit iiruc* 
:jhire, letter or^tting ^tteni, sound, pynftuationp snd eonieni. Mc^t chlN 
low where 

tinpjage and It is the leacher'i ta^k to help ihem 



Mtfffli, hbwf yen do not know where to look for iii|nifleant cuts for decoding 
l^flM inier^ing wriiien tanpjage and It is the imher'i ta^k 



dolh» 

_ _ Oncf printed woi^s are famltltf, mmt chlMren find Ihein inter^llnf for 
H^lheir own sake. They enj^ Using them lo hoild new sentence patterns, 
|^Cl;:rgi^f^hg them Inio fimllis of rhymMg words or wordi ihal begin in the 
g s^lui iiiii^ wor^ in larger iivofds. and rna!iln| new words by add- 



; Ing prefix^ and^^UfHsia. TNy eitjdy eolleeling and grouping words In wa^ 
Aat lat Isfy thtni : in alphahetieal drder or In eategorl^ such as cafowf , ef i/fj#t, 
m hfiuiiiul-^iiffimg. lhtm relnforcf and extend the ehiidren'i 

•waien^ of words and help than begin to cqpe with wHtien ipnguip. 



V Language pma support the'proc^ of indlvlduat learning, byt eannot 

^ place It. ehildreti progr^, theyean en^y aiid profit from: 
. ^9 playing with WDrds or jetlers, matehing them with pictures or wordsi 
''• grouping wofA with simitar patterns, ^tpeclally words that have the same: 

/ prefix or iufRxr A - 

^-•poitplng letters^ ^ 

. . • fiiakleg new sentences fc^ altering c^der or hy using new words; 

: • making new words by alief Ing order or subsiHutirig letters; 

■ • pfaylng.stepping stones from one word ta anothwr by changing orie letter 

;:tt a thne (how d^ p#(^^ 
• ttMiaiing letiert with sounds and objects. ' 

Tf^ acliviti^ shou^ be incorporated Into games rather than Into formal ' 
^ ^^ercises. Such pmei can be ba^ on the principles of lottos domino, or 
.eiid and board games, and played by groups fif imilviduab. 

; The teacher's rrHe In this proce» Js to provide the words^ phrases, and 
senietice patterns that the children require and then direct iheir aiientlon to 
the distinguishing eu^. These may be visual or auditory, or they may stim 
from. the meinln| or sinictyre. It is veqf Imporiant for the teacher to remem* 
bif, however, that Icners and selling paitems have slgnincance only In 
words, that words only have meaning within the contest of a seniencei and 
thai sentence really have meaning only In connected diicoun^. It is only 
>B*en a chiid can respond to^written material with understanding, penional 
iotet^t, and Mtlsfactlon, that he or si le can ^ considered a reader. 



Children unt and.txtthd fchtlr WQrd^ 
krtowltdge by ' " . 

3-00? r building new sentenae patterns 

3-008 = grouplni words in familiar sr rhyming 
lets 

3^005 - geelng littlt words in largtr worda 

3»010 - making ntw words by adding prefijces 
and suffiices 

3^.011 ^ aolleeting andp'oupfhg i^orda in 

alphabetical order or In categories. 

Children use language games in the 
following ways : 

1^049 - grouping words with similar patterns 

i^OJO - grouping letter symbols or spelling 
patterns 

1- Q5l ^ making ntw senttnots^^by altering order 

or by using new words 

i^oga ^ making riew words by altering order or 
substituting letters . 

2- ^013 ^ playing stepping stonts from one word 

to another by ohanging one letter at 
a time 

2^05^ ^ asioaiating letters with sounds' and 
objeots. , 

l-=07€ Children use language games. 
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rDmlopiiitftl bi Rttdinf 

§*5^|Cj!!Wrffl In Iht Junllff'DivUinn ofltn hegin as eager icider* and mnke Irc- 
pgf:fl«^i^is Mfidci in ihclr cipieity to read wiih inalurity and powtr, fn IhU 
tfWfMon. thfit Is a wide rangt of ahllilles In reading and lanpuige devclnp 
J^i'vffiint. fro^^chlldrcrl who mn readln| flutntly in ehlldrfn who anl^ hive a 
P; -V hare gfa^ af ihe mcthi riles cff teiieri and w^^^ 
pY---;' ■ - ■ ' 

|p/ Ift 6rder to MenmmoUate ihe wide range of ahllifitft and IniereMs at ihls 
llJ^itf^* ehildreii need fp he nrganlFed in groupf. Thfse grnttp^ %hnuld remain 
^&vfleiihle in membeiship, meet a i VBriou^ tlrneji nf day. nnd have rhelr acilvU 
lies and mnterlats relaied lo inUivlduil need^. Children In ihis fstage are mnre 
V eapahl^^ assuming resp<^nsihMiry and can help one anoiher. If ihey are ah 
lowed 10 do so/ Ihe tencher can be freed lo work wiih ehllclren who require 
' more asiitstin^t- and guld^ . 

: . A stgnincant proportitM. of children still lack ihe skill and i^urity the^ 
y need to forpc ahead in reading, even though \hty hove had sensitive and de- 
y : voted feaehlng. Th^ are in a if age of transtlion and may require the security 
;^.:^ 'cif eontrcMled material and eoniinued Individuat help^ languajc csj^rleneei 
ijk" ind varied praethre to help them undertake rrallslle and Individualized 
'■r reading, .. ' . 

Prqgramfned'skilUbuildmg maierlali and baj^l readers may be helpful 
^ for the child who 1^ not yet Independent However, this kind of mgieriat ' 
' ihouid only be used to supplemeni aetive teaching sathat the ehild may de- 
( ; vefop a variety of techniques and interests. The teacher must recogni?.e that 
^7 a hlphly stryeiured program lends to slf^s reidlng for fact, detail. andTenr- 
rcci inswirs/ Thus It rote the child of the opportunity for personal |nierpre= 
tatton and r^ponse. Dooks that relati to the child*! Interests, on the other 
hand, provide undei^indable and rewarding content and Enib|(| | he child 
' to Appty his skllli. ^- - 

At this'stap. children should be guided to a more intensive use of word = 
'I* and meaning ^ues. Interest In new words can be generated Ihrough discus^ 
y sloR. through investigation of the ori|ins of words, and through reeo|nltion 
-f.. of the variety of contest and stylistic clues that an author uses to help Ihe 
7 rftder get the meaning. Dlctlonarfes can beeome prized pms^ions at this 
staff If ihe teacher succeeds In generaiing enthusiasm for discovering new 
. words and meanin|s^ As interest grows, children will transfer the vocabulary 
' and techniques authors use to their own wriling. ^ 

Units of work and loplcf that |enerate personal inquiries and questions 
. sf^ould lead to extensive use of the school library rcsnurce centre and lis 

>' reference and resource materials. The school library resource centre can 
/il^ Include an index of communiiy resources (Including human ones) and 

' / an Inter^librai7 loan system linking the resource centre wiih other informa' 

/ tloA services*' 
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Dirferent abilities nnd triterests In , 
rtadlng anfi InnRUftRP development nre 
ac§onunodated by i 

3^0fl3 - grouping aeeording to Inttrfist 

3=.pt|ii = Rroupl!iR according to ability 

3-0^5 - making group' nembtrehip flejElble 

3-0^6 - mtttlnff with groups at various times 
of the day ^ 

3-0*17 - relating group aatlvltlea and matorlnJft 
to Individual nttda 

3-076 - having ahlldrtn assume rasponilblllty 
for helping one another. 

3-0^8 Program ikiil-bullders and basal readers 

are used ai one method to oupplement active 
teaching oo that the child may develop a 
variety of technique and interest. 

3-0^9 High Intereit books are available. 

Interfst in new worda is gene rated tlirough 

3-077 = discussion 

3=078 - investigation of the origin of words 

3-079 - recognition of the variety of content 

and stylistic clues that the author uses 
to help. the reader get the meaning 

3-OiO - use of the diabionary. . — " 

3-081 The school, library rtsourae centre is used 
to generate personal inquiries and 
questionSi 

The school library resource centre includes 

3=050 - an irideic of community resouraes 

3-051 - an inter-library lean system linking the 
rosource centrt with other information 
.services. 
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IHtll^tm ifld tibrarian must be iwart of iN thM% ttMd'mm for partictH 
tif iiiiKb df iciivity and should provide dime! fspcrienet ind Inntry^tlon^ 
as needed, in the of ftftrefice book;i, mips, Ehatts, difictlvs, and othtr 
mcMWt materiak Such rtmree tnd Ftrerence technique Ir^tydei 

• definlfii qiistlofii or problemt In reafUlle itm% to lhai am«^^ gan be 
found; 

• c«il1«€tini Infonnaiioii from a vtrieiy of sourcis (primary soyreif sueh as 
people and places shoukl be placed btfore 5lm. sHdefs. lapes, pkiyrts, and 
booki); . . 
t It^fnlng bow 10 geiJnfoffnaiion frem peopte throuih conver^tiom inier- 
View, and dlscu<t^i'ofl; abnttt phcrj snd l^/of.f throufh ehservalion* Uilng a 
tapt^feeonkr^ a cimera« and wrvey iethnique** from MMphie souretx such 
as pieiurest eartn^t diagrams, eharts, mapSi and lahl^, and ffoni audio- 
vlsttel miltnalst > 

• learning to use iht school Mbran^ and olher libraries is source of inform 
maHon; 



Children pr&etelce thtlr refarence skills 
by ' 

1^077 - defining qutitlons or problems in 
terms sp that answtrs €an be found 

1-078 ^ getting Information through convtrsa^ 
tlon Interview and dlsousalon 

1-079 - gettlni Information about plaoes and 
things through observatloni using a 
tape-reoerdtr, a earners ^ and lurvey 
.techniques 

1-OBO ^ ^getting Information from graphlo 

sources sugh as plotureSi eartoons, 
diagrams I ohartsi maps, tables 

1^081 ^ getting Information from audlo^vlsual 
souraes 

l-08i - using the sohool library and other 
libraries as squrces of Information 
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^^^Afbtcking Infofniitlofi for rclevince, authtfittelty^ ind bill » • skill devtN 
pff^li^:iiy| d chfcklni noyrcfi ipl»t 4nd«hind eKperience, by 

|gci|ni]Ff rin^^ ind hy jsarehinf far ineombtttieieii md falfacl^ in.ttxhi 

||v!|iir|i$9litii^^^ anothtr form « far txitiiplE. lummtriKlng a 

p||lfteh'|nim»te/ara f^ctu ^ 

§KMffif Maftrldt / 

f|jR^{ng In thf Juhlor Dlvlsipn ghOM^ ineliidf. a wide varleiy of maferliU: 
Uji^i^papa^. migazinex, dirfctio^ r^lptii InslrtiEtlons, sporfi 

||minuiN, and ^ Maehtr's guldang^, children wMI reeng^ 

||ni&j; (hat technique for If atlln^ to Ihe materlil. For example, 

'_^d^ifled dificikmi for •^Icf)^ fxptrimenUTDr pr^lems in niathem Titles re= 
p^uirt. a flower, pKt mni^ detfiiled aitention than a novel "br ae^ 
||imintrExpfneii^ f#rh varfed materials at this iiagc should help children 
H/^lf am to adjust fmw f^^^§(td tichnlque \o their pyrpo^ and reading 
{^matcHaL 

^K^^Tlif teach^ mysf help 'the ehlldren to va^ thefr approach^, in xwn, to 
^?fw^ up, to slow down, to took for detail or for main Ideas. With he Ip, chlU 

tdff rt ttllf il»^ |n^ In appreeiatiofi of style, feeJing.^ Intention, rhythm, 
plot, and ehatacteHzatlon. Noyels ean bi read at differefit levfli of meanings 
g |l b jmpartantMherefofe» that'tfaehers consider the maiuriiy of the ehildren 
l and uit an approaeh that will deepen their appreelittDn of books rather Ihan 
|/ ppi^nt the ncivft simply u ■ itory or a seHei! of romprehenslve questions. 

Later In the iunior Division, ^hlfdreti should more difneult maitrials. 
|lit lifefaiiire, Ihty should he pr^eiiied wi|h ihe beginning!! of conflkt In char- 
J aeter, with eonflkts'in.ideis and valu^, and with emntinnal or elhkal prob^ 
j^tenis. Tn faetyal prose, they rieed to learn to infer^ to go beyond the staie^ 
|ments,: to compare different id©is or statements, to prfdiet results, and to 

begin to t valuate. Comprehension and inierpreialion o^ these materials re^ 
^uire the abilliy- lo read criileilly and to profe deeply for meanings. This 
; rcompeiencc can be developed throu|h experiences in assmilng writing in 
;- ierfBs of function arid tlieriry vilue; These experience!^ can lake the form of 

diseusiitomiw|th peers and adutis. E>lseusslon wilt encourage the children 

in ihaif tKHr persinal reaetlonx and will prompt them to pay cIok attention 
Lib the author and the text. 
\/ • ■- f 

. ' The Junior Division has heen IdentiRed as the golden age of reading, fn 
tadime cases, If ehildren are not hnokfd on reading ai this Age, they will not 

return to it as adulis. This Is the .age at which chifdren develop perismal 
'rfadfnf Interests andtl^y shouki be given lime to read a wide selection of 

materials. They need to be free to read wiihoui ctmtlnual checks and formal 

toeing of eomprehenslon and vocabwlary. 



1-003 - aht€klhi Inforraat Ion for rtltvanoe 
authtntielfcy and bias 

l-08^ ^ piraphrasinK and iuirsTiarlilng pertinent / 
Iji format Ion / 

l-OSg - translating Information Into another 
form I e,g, a note Into a ploturt, 

f!eadlng Inaludea a wide range of materials | 
e.i, newspaptrs, maiasinea, direotiona 
for medeJoj reolpts, instruction, sports, 
manuali, ^tr^rt^f^n*v 

Ohildren Viit ivterature in which feha^y 
examine 

3-Ofli - b^ginninis ef gnnflict in eharaeter 
3-083 = cpnflieti in Ideas and values 
5 3^08^ - emotional and afchlcal problems. 

Children use faetual prose to 
3-085 - infer 

3-086 go beyond the statements ' 
3-087-^ to pradiet results 
3^088 -evaluate , 

3=089 Children assess inciting in terms of 5 
function and literary value during dls- 
eusslon'-wlth peers and adults. 

3-053 Children are given time t© read a wide 
selection of materials. 

3-090 Children are free t© read without eon- 
tlnual^ cheeks and formal testing of 
comprehension and ^vooabulary ^ 
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^ipnig^ol^dir 10 ti«erlain Ihf 6§f,m In which the 

IcIilUftii hive VAdcf3ipod what they have read, Panphra^lng is nne ef the 

|lm iiiille^^ If the ehlldren can pafaphfi!^. It U likely 

f^,^f»i^H^lMlvi^M^ or Ihu phn^ Into 

5BiyrnMiy«*^^<^ eiprcss ihflr pcf^nal rcs^^ 

l^latklfif •bcriat'c«r rkt^ ^k^etymitm^ and f«etlnp, m' expr^Mng 

lUi^r imffprei'alkm thrtnii^^^^ mn^U, mipSi m 

|?tMCemprefi€iKicin Involve i per^anat tinder^iafKlinp and responsiveness to 
flfil^ authof's meaning which einnni be deftiraiM rated throu||i the meehanh 
jjr^i caiiipletiefi f>f wfirkbcnk aMifomentK or bl^al reader »iype eierdses. 
?l|i/|1iifift ftkviiit way «f aste^ng emnprehffl*lon would be In psk Ihf ehll- 
i^Wf^ionti m mn^ of the word^. to have them tell a itory 

JlJiSi^p^ict a Mofy> buteome, to ft late readm| to a re|fOft. or to review crta- 
^8ve Witifif^ drami. or painting. 

iffl/-- ' - ' ' 

(Mr ^ Individiillifed itnaisigned readini requires stimulus and motivation/ The 
Ijl^teperbaek market and iihelveii In puhlie llbrarleii are full of new and old 
^^^mki ror childrtfl; the cMiocim should be nodllTerent. Mleetlons peared 
ll^to the fieedn of ehildfen at dlfTererit Mages of divelopnent can be borrowed 
mft&m tW^ ftebori^ library t^ioyret eenire. ffi. mfttiiUm^ teachm mmt hf pM^ 
M pand W jhm^ hmkM with thitdfft^ md m reaH M them tfgulitFty at all fi^r 
l f/#y#fjr. Ry riding hookti to t hem that are above their Independent reading 

level; the leicher can t*readen children's interest in llieraiure by widening the 
i s ieope of the materf iLs KC^Ible to them. Material suitable for readinf aloud 
^ li^li^ book! frotn modem liierature. books that deal with our Canadian 
4 heritaff , and bceks that have stood ihe te^t of time ^ poel^, legends, myths, 

folkfalei. 



WfMng 

' Wrllinf. and forms of symbolic fepresentailoo In general, help children to 
^ ' drpniie iheir eiperiencQ so that they can communieaie them to othersi 
^ they also help to organize and extend their Ihinklnf, In learning to write and 
7 Vtn set down appropriate symhoisi ehltdren have to reorganize their concepts 
f and tnental processes « the oider of Iniemal speech differs eonsideribfy 
'■■f>: frofii the order of exienial or written language. 

ability to use words wel! ami to espfcss nne«lf with senslllyily, clar- 
ity, and eonelseness in writing Is an achievement that^ once developed, will 
be of lifelong value. To achieve this ngeney^ ehllilren must have H^meihlng 
; * real and peisonal to write ahoui. a wealih of Innguape with which to espress 
their Ideas, and the opportunity and time to write, Wrlling can he u«ed to 

■ - inform people, toenplain. to describe, to niirraie, lo gWe voice to Imaplna- 

■ lion and fantasy, to persuade, to arpiic. to espress feelings, and to pencralc 
retponse. The purpo^ should determine the form of writing and the kind 

;v of language used. 
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to written material by 

1-086 - talking about their observa^loni and 
ftelings 

l-OBT - recording their observations and 
feellnga 

1^088 eipresalng their interpretations 

through paint Init dramatization, models, 
tnaps 0^ dlagramii 

Comprehension is assessed by asking the 
ehlidren to 

1»089 - read ^ a page and define some of the 

words ' . 

1.090 - tell a story , 

l^OSl ^ predlet a atery outeome 

l-09i relate reading, to a report^ . 

1^093 ^ review oreatlve in?ltliig, drama or 
paintings 

The ttaaher 

3^055 ^ provides oolleatlons of books Iri the 
olassroom geared to the needs of 
ohildren at different stages of 
development 

1^094 ^ ^eads to the ehlidren, 

l<-093 Children are given the opportunity and 
time %Q writes 
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l^flpfSflwal iM » an enpre^Mnfi of self ind tnvnlvg^ iht Unfuip of self- 
takf the fofiti of I pefsanil If iff r or nole, sn Imagmailve 
Mrift«fifiil Moty, ■ pocffi. a serlc* imnrr»lon«« or a deiiErlptlnit of an 



|i|l71lf jo*ireei of pe^onal writing are Ihe «hl|d'« store of otwcfvatlons, feel- 
^||^;|rnrffs«lnns» and iitia|inmp. whidi can he enrithed by a'vafkty of 
l^ljp^fi^es and activities. 1^ iniloors and out* These feed the «nscs antj 
Jl^lieh "children's awireneM of ihem^elves -ind Ihelr world* Experiences = 
Saw thf-rerofejhe w - giin depth wHcn the teaeher help children lo 
IVwplmtttheffi tnof^ inieni^ly: tq/fW whsi they f ouch, w ihtfti m what ihcf 
^Jitif, t^ ofemi'f what they look at The teacher's comnientary In this prch 
^^^im pro^\df% the tangunge thai the children will require to convey Iheir itfeas 
'^"iyfitelyandpreeisely/ 



'l^oung children ^ften m^del their firit writinp on stories and poems they 
JI0^^ fABny of the wojUs ind phri^s they horrow heccime part of their 
p{f^^i^al store of words throuih constant repetition of favouriie stories and 
igpeenw. As hag already been staled, therefore, teachers should read ainiid 
lltbehildrtn from mateHal ehosf n for its qualiiy of language. Ilhistrntion. and 
I^Jplei^ ■« well M it* suitability for the age and inierest level of ihe particular 

J'^.' Miny ehlfdren need to ei press their Ideas in other fnnns before they afe 
j^ady to turii^to writ Ing. therefore a vgrieiy jif forms of espression (discus- 
art. construetlDfi^ drama, movement, and sound) should be'made avail* 
ifabk so that children may have many opportunities to crystallif^ their Ideas 
||ail<f refine their ^nsltiirliy. 

Il^j fmaiplnaiive writing , nourishes In an environment where praise is offtred 
.if^^hen iris due. where original phrases, paragraphs, and poems are shared 
i|aseieitlngdlscoveries« where poems and stories and books are edited, typed, 
ifid featund In a library or resource centre (always with the young author's 

rrf""- ■' - ■ ' 

early years* (Children should be given many ppporiunitles to express 
fvihf|r esperiences and Interests through many dllTerent channels. They should 
|;^il^bf^encouraged to collect w'ords, phrases. Idioms, and Impressions. Such 
l^ealftetiofls will evolve from the cNlldren's own experienees^^dtscusslons, rnd 
8!*^*****?^ ""^ phrases generated by experiences can be recorded on t 
g-ifroup or in individual basis for future use and reference. 

fc> J ^* already meniioned, the emphasis at this stage is on quality and nuency 
|oif fipre^ion rather than nenrne» and, correctness, Spelling, punciyatlon, 
||.fand printing can be dcili with, on an^ndlvldual or small group basis, once 
fluency and spontaneiiy are'estahlisliccl. pver emphiisU on errors may, In 
Vfaci* make childr n so self-conscious that they cannot write at all. . 



1-096 



-056 
-057 
=^058 
-039 
060 

on 



3-012 



3-013 



3-033 



Children 'a own experience provide the - 
base for writing* ?=. ' 

^ersonil writing is expresaad through 

- a personal letter or note 

- an Imaglnifclve or fancirul story 

- a poem 

- a serlei of impreaalons 

- a desoriptlon of an experlenoe. - 

Childrep express their ideas in forms 
©ther than writlngre.g. art, dia- * 
cusalon, construction, dramap mevemetit 
and Bound i ' 

Ohlldren'i poems, stories and books are 
eaieea, typed and featured in a library 
or resource otntre, ■ - j 

Ohiidren aolltot words, phrases, Idibms 
ana ejcpreisiortB from their own 
experiences, dlseuaiiona and reading. 

The children «s words and phrases are%e- 
corded on a group or individual basis, 
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!M Wi^li of tf^ writiBg Kiiviiy In tht Primiry Wvliibn mtf §wW of mrt-. 
^iaf BflSkletf €<m!ilfiii!i «^ •wunis of vlsili wd f ppen- 

j^lftue Wi^lc pftKi^ and vtm and to pt^uci bonkfeis deallnf wiih ihcir 
5|:iell%ltks and Inve^lfatlem - «m anJndividui! cir a prnyp basw, 

Iffrlhe iuiil« Divlsinii. chliaftrt wto ind wt II Inwf 

WrwHti in aiwihcf. They Nglfl. neverthel^, to csiiWish indivldiiil 
Im^fmricfs Sofne chlWrtn are hippies ^Ih hiclua! priwit. while oihera pre^ 
«,J^ l^nagiBallve prt^e Of pyrposts for wfiting beeom^ore 

Pfe^iry and ihey can he helpid to nee when ■ pirfKUlar kind of vocibyliry 

^Q^i children esntlniie to require help In see vividly, feel intensely, wd 
toripres* tMf enpttiencai lucidly. Our heriti|e «f pmsie and poetry remains 
of the bsl motiT^t% ft* helping children gwnpiMtivity iiid precision 

1^ Vlirfh and di^iasiof** Poet^ iuthors can aba itlmuiate 

feeder childfen to Jicarch fef «^s* phrifas. and eipfc^lons and to recort 
pSlhem for fulare rcfefcnce, / fcrnatively. bonk* and %P 
Kif«hich authors deicfit^ the es^Hences and reeiinp vividiy will iieip ehil= 
llidiin devtliip iBiapinative fofms of expresiion. Children whoiiave been en^ 
SPcwifag^ \€i gain tn ippreeiation of pood writinp tend to produce their own 
|;|(mylli teff nds* inyileri«i. and iuto^^ 

Ife' Eifectl^ wHtihi d from conibiutd praetici in writing aheut 
fl^a iirieiicis that art real af«i relevant to the wfHeri such pficiiee can be marfe 
^ f\™rf eff^llve Iw discussini what has been written with other ehildren and 
% £Uh ih€ teacher aiid by leavlni a piece of writing to re iurn to n ialer when 
L Kreepiion has matured. Children may be much cncoufaged and motiyaicd 
T ' hy a ieaeheri inteftst and appreciatlw 

Childfen may show a superficial awarene^ of language rules In isolated 
exercise* The aim* however* is to make such fule* an aulnmatic part nf Ian- 
luage use This h b^ aceomplished when ehlWren use a |rammatical rule 
ai an Indlspemible aid 10 the eapression of sofnething they rraiiy want to say. 
f isil^tBlly in connection with an cipef iencc ihey have undergone themselves. 

Formal writing scnres rnnctiooal needs and comprises a large part of wrlilng 
In school In the early stages of ihe Primafy Division, it is the teacher who 
will have to reei*rd what the chi Wren wish io commit 10 paper, whether ii fie 
QuestioM. Information, summaries, of discovqries. By the beginning of the 
Junior rHvisionVchiWren should develop ihe skills n^^^ 
• wcords of facts such as distances, dircclinns, addret^. and lelcphone 
nombefs; 



-1 



3-01*1 Huqh ©f the wrifelni aatlvlby cQniifltB of 
making booklet i containing storleBi news, 
yerie, aeeounta of visits and experlititnba 
^ and other personal writings « 

3-015 The emphasis ,18 on quality of expresalon 
rather than neatness and eorFeetness^ 

3-091 Children write stories and verse and 
produoe booklets dealing with their ^ 
aetivitles and lilVestlgationSt ' 

3-05* Children study our heritage and poetry to 
gain sensitivity and preolslon of 
expression* 

3-091 Older children are stimulated to search 
for words, phrases and espressions by 
visits and disousiions with artiitsi 
poets p and authors, 

3^055 Ohlldren use books and collect ions of 

poetry to help them develop itnaginative 
forms of" ejtpresslon, 

3-056 dhlldren have practice in writing about 
eEperlences that, are real and relevant 
to ihemi % ^ 

3-093^^ ehlldren discuss their wrltlhg with 
ether children and with tfie teacher* 

3-057 Chlldpen return to their malting later 
when their perception has matured*' 

Children writes' 

3-056 ^ records of facts such as distances , 
directions p" addresses and telephone . 
numbers 
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■ i% 

• IlKvi ^|iMl« of Miidy MiWitm Iwtth f teh chlW eimtrlHuitnf it hH nr hf r 
pKficiibr (rrtfh 

• J^pl^tMnH blfnrmitioii fithered rm i field trip, fnm i filmsirfp or 

• auf Rii» af manl ideas fnf an nral fimmtitmUsm to the ela^f i 

• seq^tM imtn^lkiiB fw np^iftQ i^rif iims %u€h ss baklnp a eake, Htiild^ 
^:tof a mtideL Of fiHiUucfing i idenee n 

; •news ilenti at ienpti for a radb ltfaad€ast, a »llde prfscfilallofi, or a 
V ifttmitlTatlftnv 

m^mrtptkm. of Htterfillnf tif ps or eiperimentii ' 
' ti 8 dia^ or kip honk rftardiRf the development of a pirtkulir unll of i^ludy 
' Of pfojpefi 

• bcKHiltti of vifiois kinds eontPiMinf 9torlei» news rwporU* and aecounis 
% of tklu tnd etprrimefiti; 

; tetf^ff for pe?inet»cio ^and infofmation and p^nionil IeIuV^ to fnends and 
,^ifipaEi* -^'^^ 

' V Cliiidfffl in the Junior pivt«lon need ftiidanct In devtlnplng the tech^ 
^ Involved In maklnp iseful noips froni reftrfnce maierlils. For furiher 

faifarmatkin oo this pdnL see chapters, ^Environmental Studies", pages 

97^9%. 

Hm fff^tffRtt]f the ehltdfen are to write h^ to be dtelded hy the t^ic her 
: and ehlldren in the fight of rlrrunistanees. Wriiin| should not tike ptaee 
dally; sHupljf^i* an rierriie. Children will obviously write often, and ^r- 
hafs daily. In fttms Of tiki ng noffi and making rteofdi In ^ontifctlon with 
l^itcls dt the etitrieuium. The project itstlf will dleiiie when major pieces 
of Onninyflieitioti need to he itndeflaken^ Wrilini should always have ■ 
defined pBtpcne, 

Chfldrm need individual help in leaming to write eofrectly and in selKtin| 

/vtkahuliry and stmeture. The amoynt of time jipent'on group or class In' 
M^loit in any given week ^ght, therefore, to he limited. The ehlldren 
dicMikl aWbe heiped to look it and improve their writing In the lifht of ihe 
iHk that tbfy hive set themselves and of the purp«^ of the writing, Lin|u!S^ 

1 dc anilyso show that, fo pfe-sehpnl and iarly Khool years, ehildrin acquiri 
taii|fiii^ forms such as plurals. ten«3, ind the ^mlve volet, which enable 

■ Ihcfn to !*se kin| but loosely coonfcied sentence. Pfpm Ihf ifiWdle of the 
PHmary Divisloo/ they can be hefped ty progr^ froM b^lattd phffs^ or 

: lenifflees to th^ develofment of a sequenlial pliipiph. This |mprove<iiei3t 
Involvis more thin persyading them to wf it© wort ^lenees or to lubstituie 
words for gmj or ihen. At this stage* elilldren*i increasing use of appro- 

rprtotf pfepoiUHons ind logicil cofinective« provides a measure of ttte devet 

"i^iiieil'of their linguage and of their grswl^ ability m organlre informs^ 
fiQll. TosTirds the end of ihe lunior Divisoii, sieniencts wice more tend to 
bmine shortef but more comples, iitd^iie mMuHty of wniini N sl»wn in 

^fci^^^bi^y eoftipiet phrasing and Interibeking conMructtMii. 



3^059 ^ short ptports of study aetlviti€i (with 
aaeh ehilU contributing mt his or har 
particular level) 

3»0€0 - summaries of InforiMtlon gatherad en a 
field trip or frofti a fllinatrip or book 

3-Ofil ^ outlines of main ideas for an oral 
prasentation to the elasa 

3=062 - sequontial Itistruotions for speglfie 
operations suoh as baking a cai<a| 
building a model t or aonduating a 
ssienca experlmant 

3^063 news items or soripti for a radio 

broadoast, a slide preseotation, or a 
dramatisation 

m 

3-06ft ^ descriptions of Interesting trips or 
experiinents 

3-063 .-a diary or leg book recording the 

development of a partlaular unit of 
study or project 

3^09^1 ^ bookltts of various kinds ^'containing 
stories, news reports and accounts of 
visits and e^perlnients 

3^095 " letters for parnilssien and information 
- and personal letters to friends and 
pen pals^ ^ 

I-O97 The eflphasis in teaching writing is 
direated toward individual and small 
groups rather than the class as a unit. 
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To gbmifiifize, the vhott poinf of writmg ind rfcofdfni is to cwnBionf- 
: eate>HUi fMhefiii ^eflliail|Mbf only «ny in which i ehild §in karri to write 



Spmh ind writiiii should devtlop lii pr^islofi ind MCttrKy thrDU|hout 
file Ffimt^ and junior yean. The tbliity to jipeak and ^\tm flumtly and 
tftkQlately dioytd be the fitu eontem^ 

It k important to reiate questions of sptiktn uMge and ityle to eff^tlye 
eommynieaycm rithef than to pammatkat itandardi. In wtMng, however, 
wfim uafe H moft stable and where non^siandard forms may be t bifrier 
10 efli^tlvf fommyntetiion* the teat her should^ as rteommended t Isewhere 
in ibb ctafiter. help the ehtkffen devtlop standard forms by wofklni from 
theif own wrlllnf, 

Ry four years of age, chlldrfn have an intuitive iinowledie of iN |fam» 
mttiol mta of oral language. They ire still teartilng suNfitytloni^ tran^ 
formations, and varfaiiuns in lenience iMtiem it lii or later. There Is ro 
evMence, howfver, that they are helped to s^ik. writi, or think by Mudylng 
the rules of pr^rlptive grammar. To some tstent« children may be he Iped 
by pri^ict in changing tenses, using synooyms, and making other tran?' 
formiliom such as changes In sentence structure, but, as a general rale, ^om^ 
petence Is best acquired throuih the compiriv^ns and em^rectlonsihit Qh\h 
dtm make In their own writing. Time that wpytd be sf ent on the study of 
pimmar is better used speiklng ind writmg. Moreover, much of the ptm- 
mar found In otdef school tests is of a prfseHr^ive type ynrdated to modeni 
Ippf o i ctifs to linguistics. 



^091 Th# ttaahtr htlpa the ahildren dtvelop 
Btffindard forms sf gratninar by Morklng 
froin fchelr own writing. 
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: Tawifd^ the tnd t4 the Junior D!viii^» thUdrr n may become Iniere^ted 
in fvc^d forms or df riviliom, Thty cin. If Intert^ted^ undertake eompirsiive 
' and f ipefimefitil InveMlfitkifii of ihdr own laniua|e by 1islin| words 
and fIfKriifieiilinp wllh wnrd ortler, by somparinf tJie k I mis of wordithit 
-amiornially tofeihtr or thit normelly occur In the smme place In i 
Kflteflct, or 1^ studymp the wmyn In which ehinfe« In ^ntfiicci and word 
firocttire chsn|f meamfig. Thli kiiid of ietivity shmild not Ym confy.^it wllh 
forifuil prammar. C^hildren xeein lo Searti Ni! when they ire |lveo a ehanct Id 
ptay with fifw u^pfi. to make ctimpaHsom between ugag^, and to eiplore 
^lhe ffrect^ of wcWtU, word patlenut, and idioms. The yotinifr child may 
manl^taie tanilbte wonb and letteoi. The older child can eiperlmen! with 
I variayofu. "- 



Spfllhig aiid fypcfustloa 

Spe.ning and f unciuatlon« being graphic convcnlion!i uf^d in racilltate com^ 
\ inunlcatvon, depend on relaiion^ip between the sound ami writinf sys* 
^mx of a tanpyafe. 

; Competence In Jpclling U eknely connecfed wlih reading ability and wilh 
awtreneM of spcliin| paifcrfK. ChlWren, therefiire, shogld read widely and 
have many opportunlllei to experiment and play with words = to pull ihem 

/apart^ pui them to^iher. and build ne«f ones, if phonic experience and In^ 
vstl|ation of spelling patterns are made part of iNi ^ding program. chlU. 
dren leem to develop stratrgle^ for rtndlng spelling rules a^d thdr eseepilons. 
There h littte evidence that any partkular methnd of spelling Instruction 

.• l^foduces better spelfert than wide eiperience In reading and writing. 

,;^Whcn ehiidren have pained fluency in writing, there Is merli in helping 
them diveiop strategic for finding the rules and praetUin| spctling« Incfl- 
vlduilly or with oihers in small groups, A% In other ca^, ti%E most effective 
fludy focuses on words that *pring from the children's own needs ^ fhai Is, 
words that Ihey have mlsspeUed or that they wish to use in Ihclr writing. 
They can he helped to classify words from iheir personal list according lo 
eommofi speirmg patterns or rules. Then they can be helped to understand 
the structures of words and. through a proems of cc^parlng and contrast^ 
inf, to develop the rulei they requirw. 

^tme children may require direct guidance in focusing on different as^ 
peets of a word: the beginning, the end. the medial voweh syllabic unils, 
prenies, and suffisesi or whatever distinguishing feature ( visual, audjiory. 
or semantic) best help them to remember the paitem. Children who 
need this direct fuldancrcan receive mi^ atteniion from the tencher if Ihe 
other ehitJren are occupied, either In pairs or small groupt. with spelling 
and wwd games that they have worked out for themselves or thai the teacher 
has Invented. 

Linguistic research luggesls that if the child is to atialn full comprrhen- 
skm of the deefief levels of Language, word meaninps and structure must be 



Children undertake oomparaLtivt and 
enperlmtntal Invest iiat ions pf thtlr 



\ 



©tm langyage by 
3-096 - lliting wordi 
3-097 ^ eKper^mtntlng with word ©rder 

3-098 ^ eolfiparing kinds of wards that are uAed 

togtthtr., . 

3-099 - studylnf the ways in which changes in 
serttenoes and word strueturs change 
meaning. 

1^099 Phonic experiences and . investigations of 
spelling patterns are made part of the 
reading program i 

i-06i Ohildren develop personal ipeliing lists. 

i-06i Children olassify words from their 
personal lists acoording to cenynon 
patterns or rules* 

1-100 Spelling and word games are used* 
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Id lupiiefit pfconk/^tHnf prnWm ufHIf (far tiiniplfi miship/bishopi 

Kiiowlidie sf tmm pumtyatiofi may the be devtki^ thrmigh \Ym 
ebikTs mrii wrNini. The Utter ef»bM the cMId to un^r^tind the funetlon 
X pammxkm ii • iict of fraphk sIpiiN Invented imt\n\f by prinftrt) to 
Rpf»eilt InioMtlon, MfM tny ^rHinf . 

; V - For tlib rfnan. laiiie pynctuitkif] cmn be teinted thrfwgh upmh, Ch\h 
ditR shoyld rtad slaiid whai they hayt written iiid try \o Qommur\\ta\t 

: ■itfcs. intoMtkm. imi ffetlnf. They ein fee btlptd to mc where i^ttnee* 
apf^r to where there ihoyld be periods ind ptui^ ind where ihey 

V theuM put them in Iheir wfitin|. The considcribte dilReulty Ihit ehlldrefl 
havt in idtnlifying sentnie^ and pylimf peHodt /n the right places rtflei:!^ 
Jhe fiet that the printed tenteftee do^ not adequately Identify tlniuNtk 

A •truetufe that defina the unit ef metninf , 

In dHeiy«mf readin|u the teacher etn draw atientlcm to Ihe devica an 
;^attthar uiei to prodBce eeriain effecU and the wmy% In whkh panctuatlon 
'li umd to alter paee. hjitd ]ii»pen«e« Introduee lurprMe, and Hit Ifenis. Chll- 
drei can eaf^nniefit with meli technlqtiea and learn from their many errnrs. 
In flMirnmm wheie children are provided with opfMumil^ lo write, dit- 
ctiia, and share their writing with othm they will become awa^ of the need 
for punetuitkm marfcs that indieale qu^llon, sjiprise, Intere^t^ fear, or ex^ 
^fmenl^ Even in the Primary DlyitioR^ iome ehlMr^ are ready to dlieu^ 
neh d^icei at quotation marfci. 

tl Is often wise tcf i«frain from immedlittty eorreetln| errors In ipeltlni 
and pyfKtyation. For eaample, om^phasU on tOffeetn^ In tpelllng ean 
bihlbU the ehiidien's experimentation with new woi^ and, ultimately, may 
lead fo the ovenisc of simple wer^ that they know how to tpell. If ehlldren 
are mouraped to ^Ito and iiore their writing in a penofiat folder^ they 
eao pi over their worh mtm time laier, think over the tpelllng ancr punetui^ 
Hon, and eorttci them. Hib telf^orrectldn indl^t^. for than, progreis 
I gwarda mttteiy. ^ 




Writing if a eompiei tensory^ motor skill lhat requires Hne hand-eye e» 
wdinailoO' vlnial acuity^ and visuil discrtml nation. Therefore i}m teichf r'l 
cipectatloftt with regard to writing 'm Ihe Primat^ y^ars must be realisileilly 
based on the ehildrtn's stage of develorment. Children should not be pushed 
into handwriiing actmtles too soon. Long before ihey art ready lo write, 
they shmild parlieipate In actlvitla that Invplve hand-ey^ e^^dinatlon In 
Of^ Id develop the pattern of skills (In time and spaet) on which wriiing 
it based. The yoong ehild is Inteffsted In scribbling, drawing, palntlnp, 
modellinf, and constructing, without belni awire that these are pre^wrillng 
^tivities. Hie sensliivf ieacher H ready In cipitalize nnihese manipulative 
f Iptrlenees to help the child gain confrol ovt r the tools In writing, How^ 
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1-101 The te&ehtr uses the child's own writing 
ts devolop a knowledga of aorrfct 
punetuatlon* 

1^102 Children discuss and share their writing 
with ethtrs, 

1-103 Ohlldren read aloud what they have 

written in order ts coifsnunloate stress^ 
intonation and feeling. 

S^Ofil Children oolleet and store their writing 
in a personal falder? 

1^064 Ohlldren return to their personal 

writing folder to oorreet spelling and 
punotuation. 

1-03^ Speelfio aotivitles sueh as drawlngp 
painting, modelling to develop fine 
sensori motor itciils are used* 
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f*ef, Ihtre ii vtty lU\k seme In itttmpflni lo leach children lo write befare 
they cin fipfe» ihcic idei^ fW«!ly. Oriljf tht Mlmului of ehajknpinp and 
y,« V Ypfifd iellvitie will molivile chlMrtn to record ind eiprpw Ihemi^lve* in 
«riling. , * 

BvrmuiHy itt chlMren wfah to eiprtif thftn^lv^ in wrliinp; ihc teach- 
• >. .iff Ink If tl> etiCfwrige Ife dfi'ire and icfff the miHl if^rnpHate moment 
;i7 far lcaehln|. Small children will jterihble leltcii ind mtm ind reid them 

rack to a firenl or a leaeher. 1^ fini klien to Santa Claui ind the meM 

tif^ en hcme^madt Mrthday cardi ire treated even before children are 
, aware of words and teitcn. Later, they will dilate eap(ian>i lo an iduli who ' 

win ael the scribe. The latter shoyld use • thick fell ptri ind wriie the die* 

fated wofdi elearly and carefullyp for Ihis icript will i^pve as a modeL fi \% 
. therefore eMentlal that children ofeerve flueni. aceurate movementii and a 

lariBC, welhde^nfd ^rlpt. They ghould Ngin wrlilng when they can form 

wtiBf patterns ffuentlynhey should no? c^y lett^ 

fmall chitdreii should have the opportunity to eiperlment wilh wfitinp 
ai any time with large, easily manipulated fell pens and crayons and large 
blank pleeci of newsprint set o«t on a writing table or clipped to an easeL 
A hoi of lar|e cifds^ each wilh a word and picture or a sentence and pic- 
lure* could easily be made availahle. Chikfren select maferia! they would 
like to copy. 

— ^ Many cliuroomi display the alphabet high up on the wall, often at the 
. back: of the room, U shouid be noted thai copying froni such a distani dtv 

play. Of ffoni the chalk Niard, li ■ highly complicated task requiring a eon* . . i 

sidefible deiree of visual and j^ychomotor coniroL II Involves adjuMing 3*^^0 

frpm one Si7e of print at a dUiant point of Rxaiinn to a sma^^^^ 

In fact, appears larger, from the children's poini of view, at the near point 

of fiiilion. In idditifm. children have to rely on their memo!^ of what they 

have seen in ihe brief ikMefval between seeing it on the Hoiird and copying It. , 

In short, if children are io follow a model, it should be praicnitd on cards 

or in a book that they ean keep on their own writing surface. 

It }»s been cusiofoaiy in the past for children to practise wifiting Niween 
lines that are spaced to their dexterity or maturiiy. However, as long as chil- 
dren are ^ven a |uldellne as a base jl Is toiler for Item to write leiteni and 
word* of the si^e they find comfortable. Linet for writing are he iter delayed 
unll! chiidreB hive eft ablished coflirol and have a belief sensi' of the pury^ 
of lliic and margin. Later, they can i£€ ihai their wf^tJfi| H piven greaier 
fraphlc im^et and mt^ining when it Is eonvcMtfonally sp.^f ed. -. i 

Chltdren shoukl niM he pressured for neatfies^ and vision m the fiMt 
two ytai^ of the Primarv Divislim. While all '^HildreM my^l learn to » rile 
tegibly, pfemaiiife insipfence on precise form and icru>%ttv vijl caiine leh' 
aloo and even fear. Neaiies^ and precifclon are a maitcf o^ ^ti-,»ritinatinfi ami 

9 

SI 




3-016 
3«017 

2^065 



Adylts aet as sorlbes to record Ideas 
an^ thoughts of small chndr^n. 

The cftptlons recordtd by the adults art 
used as a'prlntlng nsodt 1 ^ 

Writing or prlritlng mattrlals are 
available in a variety of media; 
ftlt; penflp crayons i newsprint* 

h writing or printing niodel Is provided 
for individual children to keep on their 
writing surface* 

Children are given only a single base 
line to guide their printing rather than 
being forced to print between tw© lines. 

Children A3^e not pressured for precise 
form and accuracy of handwriting* 
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pMk§, affifttd In iio tmtif pin by the vai{« sliildrtfl ptice on the mpptW' 
mm ted kf nHlHy of ihdr ewn wrtling, 

ClHidrtii nitd Is liftctbe the tcchiilA! ispeciii of writlnp ifMl making let' 
: im fcyt only to the extent that they ift enenunitd to^ pun^osc tnd - 
we of wHtinp fiif cnmifiifflieatktn. While mmt young chlfd^n arf^ibte !o 
. their nam^ and many cmn even fwinl theifi withaul modeisi they 
la (levtkip fheir skilU thmii|h pu^nseful practice, Co^lnf nofleeft, Invlia- 
tifins. ind Hiti nf materlali ffif prti^\% mliht N a^ifn^ate aetlvltleii, 

A fsrfe hoek of HIank new^nl ein heenme i clas newi book in which 
.•II events of eurreni inters to the ehildren art reenrded! iht arrival of a 
. Hsw hahy^ the kvi of a tf^h* ihejiEquMllloii of a new ear or a pair nf nfw 
ilioes^ a Irlp to inolher town. Sucfi aeecwni.'t will mike a tinlque l^k ihtt 
witl he reread wfih great interefiL ^te ehlMrtn will bm fnnllvaied to create 
their o«^ hnok of events ami here the teacher wil be able to hflp eaeh child 
with tetter fomiitlon on an Indlvldyal h»bt lliere h little purpn^ in largt^ 
group or ela^%i Ke^pfut in hand writing. 

Il If inip4:ftint that handwrilinglbe developed as an art fomt. Whatever 
. tiyle of wrilln| Is adopted, the ehlldiithould appreciate the atlritetiven^s and 
leg tUlity <^ Its design and kam lo| it In a meisured and preelfie «^y. 
Child^n at the iynior'Sjage idtoy Id learn to copy neleeted ple^ n| writing 
with a fair degree of eoifipefenee, demon^tfatlng an a^ithetle a>i«^H as func- 
liona! uvtmmn of nieh elemeiiis xpseing. margins, and eapiials^. 

lii^mfc^ M Second LiBii^imi^ ' 

' In Ontario HngHsh^laif|niage seN^fl. there trt two basle contiits In which 
ehlldrin learn a seci^ml language: some children eofne friim a non^English^ 
ipnking ho^e* and musi kam Englti^h which \% ihelr schoors |an|tiige of 
Imtryelton: others study French as a second lanpuage, 

NoiHEnglish^speiking chljdren may be entering a linguistic and cultural 
milieu that is completely d liferent from their own; It is Important to help 
these children maintain pride In their own tradltkins; the experlem^e with 
a leemHl language should not undermine Ihetr self-concept. Teachers mini 
be aware that the aim of teKhing a lecond language nc^ to replace the 
language and cullure of Jhe children hut to add another dimeniiian to their 
ability lo communicate. By shfHving interest in and respect for the children's 
heHtige. the teacher will give them encouragement and conMence, 



The tanguape ha^ of the communitl ha^ a heiring on the study of French 
m t second language. The environment for French study varies in different 
areas of the prevince. This varfety ha^ generated three allernailve tyfss of 
Freneh pri^gn in: regtilar, tj£tfnHfit, and im/iiff.Hnn. In the regular program, 



im nftllvf children h fmiftd In tN rrt9tif» 
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S^OIl A glass news boolc Is used to rteord > 
events of gurrent l^ittrtat to the ' 
ehlldreni e^i* the aprlval of a rte^w 
,babyj a trip to another town« / 

3»035 Iridlvldual children record events/of 
current intereit In a neirs book* / 

1-10^1 Individual and small group Instruction 
li utlliztd to teach hand wrltlngt 

1-105 Children dtvtlep printing and/or writing 
Bklllfl bj copying materials appropriate 
to their dtvelopmental level. 
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the French linguape Mudkd it i "luhject In ji^ir In the f tiende d prngfEm, 
InptructjfHi In nne nr more luhjecl irraii thrnyph Ihc fnfdium of Frpnch \% 
added to the ^ludy of Ihe |an|ya|e. In the imftieriinn prnprani, French U uiif d 
much more €Mf iMivfl^f 9% the vehicle of in^i ruction. 



Any rn'omManfuape imtrtjction at the PrlmaryJunior level mujEt oNerve 
the prlnefnle» laid down fnr fdufaiinp younp chllHrcn: it mml provide fnr 
df^erent develnpniental ^tapei. varyinp leirninp .^tylcn. and ncllve partlcipi- 
tlon. and muM ensure a depree of ^tuccess for ^11 children. The Indlvldyal 
ehild'^ needs, eiperlenee^. and interests ean be accommodated in a second- 
lan|Utpe proffafii that offers Viriety In depth, pace, and activity. The young 
child's need to eaplnre new anas of knowledpe can he tnct In a program that 
inclydes child centred teaming activltkf ind small-proyp work, and thai 
avoids fscesslvf fimnal Insiructlon^ 

The formal de^'elopment of general langiiape principles Is not appropriate 
until the Juhlnr DivismW, hy whkh time children hive a .basis of several 
years' second-language experience. A grammir-translatlfin apprnsich to Ian. 
gtiafe instrticiion is tOjally unsgltable In the Pflmary and Junior Divisions. 

^ Second' linpuppe learning involves the iradual acquisition of four skills - 
llftenlnf, speiking. reading, and writing. From Iheciyiset. whatever the skills 
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Pages rtlate to second languagt 

Itarnlng whl§h Is a subject of 
spaclalizatton, Although the principles 
ifcatod on these piKts are slgnifleant in 
terifis of prlfuary/junler aducation they 
do not apply te the regular pplmiry/ 
Junior teaeher. Therefore no Items 
were selected from this section. 
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^tdrtn Iff teimifif* cenjrtint itiffitlofi muii N ^^en In letding ihcm from 
metUf«d iofiiexU to fife eCTBrnunteiliofi eC their mm IdfW, LUltnin| ind 
Mklng «ll tavc prkifUy threu^l the Priminr •nd Jynior Diviiloiiij 
UU the *¥€lq^i of lincfiliMtioiH, tte inimdueikm of feidini 
^Mni »! fittpport rtllH mutit bf cirefuily timed In iccordincf with the 
vri^mentit atife tiid secimd^linguipe ecanpeiefice of the cWM, 

There I* no definiliveewldeii^ thit iny one inproif h lo ltfi|uiie*teimin| 
b the M for ill chlWfiB. The mm sucm^y! progrtm* ire evelvfd whtrf 
teiehfrii pfofeMlofiilly itert ta eWWren ind ta iec«fid=liiifyif e methodol^y 
Me in ^ieette iitd pragmitlf ipprraieh, Tf leheR mwi be gireful observf rt 

their pupib. rftdy to idipt to thflr need^i. 

Ckm ^serTfiti^ of ehlidrfn isj^ntlii io the diainmtte i.«^mtnl of 
theif eompffeiiee iiJd eooMmce. Thh iiyesme nt will hi«f importint bein 
liif on tte fhlldrert^ii pr^^- While ri|id ■dherenee to i conteni Kqaenet 
k undf^ribte it this If¥e1, uniiec^ry fepeiilNw of pfiviously miMefed 
ikilb iihfwM be l^rf^. PWfM In liRliiiff icquHitioii must N evident 
l9 satii^ ind marivife the chlldreii. 

In ■ proptin In whfeh the leeood linguigf h Inteirittd with eiher areii of 
mdf, ehildren eiii ^ motivited to mikt meiBin|fuI use of the leeond 
tifiguip wiihin Ihe tehool eonteit. The degrte of ime|riiinn will vary with 
the type ef progrim. In the if fulif pf^m of linguip study, interrf lition 
with iri. ereilive dnmi* mi^le* ind oUiff isp^w of the chlW's diy h pes- 
me IhfOugh inler^t thems ind Klivity eentres. In eilendfd^ind immeniion 
pfoptim. the leiming of other sybj^ts thfou|h the rft^ium of the sec^ 
tingutge providei iontent. impftiB. ind epfs^rtunity for ictive ind piisivi 
of the linguigf. 

Laming a ireeond faflfyip is eompttibfe wlih ihe Crnnffiuniciiiom pr©^ 
pun ind myjH be eoosfelffll with fundimentil f fincipte* of Priffliry-Junior 
fdileation. 



Milheffuricii is in Invenlion of min thit helps m to underitind, inilyw, 
arid cnmbynlCite bqlh quilltilive ind quiniiiative idf is tbout mt environ^ 
menl> FundiBierttilly. it eonsisU of ibstriet mndels thit reprint ispects 
of the leil wW, ii well ■» ruten ind opentlon^ for working with Ihese 
modelf. 

The prneess of mithemitici eonsisii k ahoaiiBg or creaiing modeU^ of 
Sludying, inil^ihg. ind minipylatini iNm; and nf reliilng the flndinp back 
to thf real wmld. tTie diagrams of geometry, the numerals and operaiions 
of irlthmclie* ihe r^phs ind ehirts reprt^niing data iod relilionshirs ire 
ill models that children employ In their daily aciiviiles. These modeh help 
children to see relillonshif^ in the envlronmeni and thus lo make sense of 
the world ahaut them. 
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ftm eanctpfs and ikllb of milt^emitlct, eomMned with Un vocsHuliry, 
Jielp child to dL«cHmlnaif . classify, md ihink iaiically, TTiey irf devel^ 

;.:^p^ tf^ rdnfaitrd hy ^^rvi!lcifi» linllitlfin^ dl^u»jon, inqult^. invest 
: pikmt expcrimefitafkiii^ pracilet, iml ipflicitkm In day'to-diy acflvlilc^. 

^ boilt fn iihaol tnd out, 

; M^lliimf ind Langtiipt 

\ TN iif^^ of milhemificx in thf roullnri nf diily livinf and in the 

tnpiiiMleafed u^rld iii tht ^leno^. ltchnoln|y< and hu^ine^ requirt^ Ihi! 
it be an E^nfiil eemiponent of eaeh fhlld'^i ^hiiol espcrience. Mnreover, 
il Is Nportint that the fult estcnt of what con^fifum mathf matics he under- 
•lood by feicheni and part nh ^ thai they may appreclite whertL when, and 

, how mithtmatltii Is being leanied, 

% Lanfiiaff deyelops thmygh the need to talk ahoul eitegorips of ^ueh thlnp 
: food, people, honief, i^syti "mathematkal lanptjage*' is uwd to de^rlN 
■■■ quatlttei ftuch is nlfe. quantity, scale. /(ha[^, paitern. and the varinufi rela^ 
tionMiif^ lhat dtildrf n find In Ihelf active play and observation of real thlnp. 
Thf If early vocabulary Includes words lhat dennc felatlon^hlps (hot, untlfF, 
rmifid. gfHtf. fajtL niii, manjp, mnrfl TtieKe wtirds arc cloncly related to their 
; perceptioii of thf world and their abilily to IncatC' themselves In It, In addj- 
tion, th€ie words reveal children's understanding of the informatlnn they 
dbtain hy expfflmtntlng wllh physical objcci^ and by thinking about their 
fiivironment. 

Maihfriiafical wordi and syniboH often develop from other aspects of the 
child*! langyagf, hni Involve briefer and more precise espri-«lons. Every 
onxirtunity should be used to enrieh the child's vocabulary with regard lo 
shapf« luze^ number^ diifartcf. and 'scale' words such as Njigtr and snmlhr, 
Tbii will hcl^ chlldrefi to ixlend their power to dj^r jrnjnate, to classify, and 
to communicatt effecitvtly. They learn to disrlnguish the qualiiles that 
belong to .^^e objects and nc^ to others by verballzini their own percept 
tions, by Ibtfninf to otherfti and by discussion. They estend old meanings 
and find new ones. They learn the classifications and incltislstis invnlved 
in maihf mail^ and toglc. This proces^^ develops throu|hoyt the early 
yfirs in achool, as children*! understanding of general esiegbrles evolves 
from the concrete and the particular. Thus. In rererrini to a wide 
and ff nf rat clgjts such as uhlmal, children simply use words that denote pif- 
^ ticiilir specimens they know from experience » iff^MMif, kitty, and so on. 
This panliels the 'use ot HnHtiy to descriN all adult males. Later/dnp, cats, 
rabbits, fefblH. fish, and hamsters become special types within the notion 
Of ffnimal. As discrf minatlon grows, spaniels, enllies. retrievers, and hounds 
beeome further refinements under ^of . 

As mnre precise words and symbols are used, they help children to orga^ 
nlie« to condense, artd to transfer their unders landing tn new situations. 
/ Conversely^ when children have formed understandings nf the conservation 
of qyantlty and cta«. they are more likely to remember and use effectively 
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1-^106 Qhlidrtn partlelpat© in acfclvitlea 

that require mathematldil languagt t© 
dasorlbe qualities such as size, shape 

quantlfcy, _ _ ^ , 
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V Ktle ud pdilltoii wofdt imh m Mf , Imifr, §h^, bnmd, Only whtn ehll* 
vi liav« a^irad a Nik tNlitr to clmHtf, W m&m, xo partlliOT« ind to 
r'aMlefe ■ vaHe^ of objecls^ de thiy wt<m iNi i^l mtiftlng of pitlern or 




ClilMrcn and idulli nimtf dtscHbe. 
and d^Eiisi itettii collfcted dyHisf the 



Mdi^iiatifil Aclffii; 

The iiemi collected arc compafEd fit 
iefms nf ihipt, sizf, ind other itlH- 
bytes. Clat,ws of ohjecis ire dis- 
played In grapM, (The same activity 
can beu^ed witli older children. They 
will nieiiturt siz€ and dIstaiKe and 
delefTnlne pcnitlen with a mafncilc 
compa^^,) 
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Children dlscuis whit canMltuttf • 
fnod breikfiitt; thiy Iht n plin i 



MMhcmsilfal Af tivltj' 

ChHiJrfn ejiamln^ the shape* of eon- 
talnerii and eiimpnrejhe amiuiiih nf 
cereal rnniaincd In Nties nf difTcreni 
dfmen^ian^^mi^^.andeapaeity. 
Voungf r ehlldrfn try tn halancf 
amnuni!! nf siand and e^real. Oldfr 
ehlldrrn eftlimate and find the mMft of 
eerrat and the dlmen^inns of the cnn^ , 
tiiner. They may also devise ways nf 
dffermmlng ihe numHer nf grain*, 




Laftf^rtge Aeritltj 

Children diicuiii pnMib^ iiitts tnd 
wiys 10 huildarink. 



Miilitiiiafical Aef iflily 
A scale mr^el 'Ts^fijannefjl and built 
^befoft aciuil eonMructinn star is, 
ChiMrcn make deelslnns EnncErninp ' 
maieriils, shapf, and dimensians. 
They may e^pfrimeni whh making 
ice, Vnuni children ein measure 
uslnp arbitrary unlis^ paek snow Into 
■ ccmtainer, and enmpare relaiivf 
masses of snnw, jet, and water. 



2-066 Mafeheinfltlcal and language agfclvltles 

art Integrated In tht programi dls- 
€U8Blng poisible siiei and ways to build 
a fink*? 
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ChildrfnGoniullrcf^rffiCi book! and ChitJreii furmulatc hypoihi^^ u^a 
examine iUyitratiofii te tteitfmlne samplmi. mtaiiiring. inU t^tfnp 
yarkty and number of 9tmd$ in a itchmqucs. ami make scale dNwinp. 
flvsn Ir^ of liim^ 

Mathcmll^ Msd RtpfftteBtaHao 

When children f>tay with tf>yBj blocks^ sand, water/ their tiwn pkttiri^. and 
wcmlf. they are uiing madeji to repment ihelr lUeas ami feelings. This use 
ef symboli to rtpfcsent ideas ji an Impiirlinl sta|e in the developineni uf 
their thinking. This will be even fflore evident at a later stage when molhe^ 
matieal symboli are introduced. 

Sptfch Is the most commmi means of communieaiing Idt as and pereefw 
tkim. Clajytif) ing^ sequeneifif, and fonning kipkal ideas can be earrttd oul 
independent fy of language, byt language is nece^^ry for the more enmplei 
etassificatHia^ where words ulanfy and focus aitcnliun. When chllilren use 
words to deicribe a coliecilon of things, a yonneetiGn between two Ihinfs, 
or A pattern of .action, they are no kinier r^iricied to using nctloot Images, 
or objecis as the toots for their thinking: they can u^ conccpis and under- 
Mandinp for which Ihey now have word labels. 

Play h a vital aspect of children'^ learning. In symbilie play the child 
operates without ^nalljes, t^tng out vaffitlun^ and possibilities btilh in 
reality and fantasy. The tearning of new concepts and skills requires Ihif 
explorafion and manlpulaJion precede ^ysiemallc invesiigalion. The child 



The bthavlQurs rtlattd to this section 
are found on the following page. 
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timf to dfekk hnw tht new kna^|fd|e cvn he related to prcvluui^iy 
tfimed fititerlit. Dut\n% this period uf inii|iiiallvc play ehlldrtn repreiciil 
ihf thingi of the reil world and Ut oyt tsperif nces ihit ire imptirtini to 
them. Ciiven Hliwki^ boiLf « tH^ips. glue, itrinf. tipe« liammer and niih, they 
will tnike thing! that, for lhem» repreient • houiet i ear, a |iripf , a bridge, 
or A gnowniohile, Oiven Mind ind water, Ihey will ^xplure fnany a^pecif of 
fOUfing» eompiirlng, ci£^sifyirig, putling in nrdir of sl^e, £Ount|n|, and 
eitimiiini. Hiere U vifue In u^lng ffru^Mural miitriali luvh a^ rods, hitvki, 
And InterloekingEubf i to Inlroiluce baiie ideai of countln|. mrailirln|. tiaiisi- 
Nation. Afid numNr baiH. To'eaploit fully the pxHentlil nf tlie^ie materiaN. 
tht ehlld needl opportunitiei to play whh them and to e^plnrs iliclr po^Jh 
btliliej. In thU way, ihe child eilt^nds his or her undemanding of how (hey 
behave ajid how he or She can Influence tfiem . 

Modcts and dra wings reveal ttie child's tltnupht^ atifiMl connections and 
relationships as he of she attcmpti io coinmunleate and master them. Their 
^^iructure corresfHjnds to the mental imyge that the child has formed. For 
Instnme. a child of four may draw a hat tthiivf the head because he or she 
docs not sense that the hat Ais on the head, or |ierha|is beeause he or she 
doe^ not know how todraw the hai Of} the l^ead. 

Children who have had many opportgnltles to byild and talk aboul nuidels 
begin to mike accurate drawing and plans much Mioner than do children 
who hive not had th«e experience. Speech, play, modeUi and drawin|s are 
eisential forTns of eommunicatlon^ Diiciission helps children to di^^over 
coniradictions or lack of accuracy In their plciures, skiMches, and other rep« 
risentatlons of feility. Observation and discussion reveal in the teacher the 
Itage of developmcni of each child and provide cluei for plonning apprp^ 
pr laie activities and experiences. 

OfitphB md mepM are major fornis of recording ind represcniFng informal 
tion. The development of graphs goes hand in hand with the |rowth of Idcis 
of number, measurement, claisiAcation, correspondence, fractions, scale, 
and propoftioni Throughoiit the Junior Division, there should be opportunl^ 
ties for aetivitiei and experiences that progress steadily from early bluck 
iraplii to itriight^line relationship and to the pattern by which the area of 
squares or vnlume of cubes is related io the length of the edge. Th^ underlie 
the more sophisticated relationships studied In the Intermediate and Senior 
Divisions. Criphieal represeniailon is a dynamic activity; it often itirts with 
familiar materials or situations and then spins off Into activities and inve^ti^ 
gallons that may not have been foreseen. Oraphing emphasizes sorting and 
matchini. comparing ind ordering, tstimation and approxiniatlon. and a 
seareh for panern that is importani^it every slage in the development of 
competence in mathfrnatics. Of equal signifieance are the opportunities it ' 
provides for children ro work maihemaiically frtini experiences wirh real 
thin|s, to creiie their o^n quantitative bhiiractions froni reality. 
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Children Uie a ymrXety of materials to 
extend their understanding of mathe matlQS 

j-02kj ^ sand and water to explore aaptets of 

pouring, cornparlng, Qlaisirying, putting 
In order of ilze, aguntlng and 
estimating 

3-0i| - itructurai niaterials sueh as rods, 

bioaks and intirloekJng cubes to in- 
troduce basic Ideas of counting, 
fnoasuring, elaaslfleation and number 
bases 



--.blpcka, boxeSj loops, glue, string, tape, 
hammer and nails to make things, 

l-lOB Childrtn»B own pictures and sketches are 
discussed to dlsoover cQntradlctlons or 
laok of asouracy, 

3^100 Children use maps and graphs as major 
forms of reeording and representing 
information* 

Adtivltles and experiences with graphs 
and maps progress 

3^057 - from early block graphs to straight- 
line relationships 

3=068 - to patterns of relationships between 
areas of squares or volumes of cubes 
and length of edges. 
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Miliitmaf ici iBil NdliJlM ' 

ChiMreit g€f numerab tiid mn It irn lo write them tong before they under» 
ittmi ih^r mttftlnp. Howtvir, It k gnly after ntiny Rni^hand espQriinc^ 
with €liyif^ii| and ordtring relited to qiuiniiiy ai^ number thai Ihey a^ 
id t^m a lyittni of nolit^. N^ailon U a meins rtpnmentlng 
nuinbm to thii 1!^ ean be recerded on pc[^f and ^arrlfd In the memory. 
In Ofdef iQ write numbcfs ireater than nlne^ ihe Imporiant'operaiiori ,of 
grouping musl be undentdiid and Ihil brlnp in ilit id^*a^ of eboice of base 
and place value. The esnmofi pravtlci ii in iniroduee groui^ of ten flrsi 
beeii^ ire use ten aa ihe counting set or base of our numeration fysttm^ 
Nblitions bas^ on oi^rcoyniini leis have iheir uici, and children should 
have pfpprtuiiili^ to ctfihlte humberi by groupinp olhtr than len. The 
eiperience of udng a variely of bases, firil with siruciural miferial, then 
with inertaslngly less eonc^le raaUrial luch as an abacyi or number bpard^ 
het^chiklren Id generallii the articiure ihai Is common lo all sysiems using 
lhctfnHina^ArabicdititsO,l,a...9. . 

When children can use numbers withoul needing physical objeets lo guide 
such activiiyi they are ready to record the operatlnni of addition and sub- 
iractioa, using Aril Iheir own and then eonvential algorithmic If (he develop^ 
ii^f^ftl of a notation Klieme has been succeixfyhoihe chljd will have lltilE 
diiticisliy in caring put additions and sublractions that rtqulri regrouping. 
Strnciyral apparaiui, the spike ahacys. and diagrams htlp chlldrin to beconie 
•ware of the lelnlon between the values assigned to neighbouring columns. 
The way k now opeti for grouping without limit. 

The rtaliutlofi jhai counting can never reach an end Is a startling and 
memorable tiperitnce for mmi children. The very large numbers requirtd 
in tptee travel or population counli and ihe vt ry small nymberi usgd in 
modern phyilei have given rise to a more concise means of iymbolliin| 
numbers and operalloni. Some upecis of sclenilAc notallon are well within 
Che grsip of ehlfdren In the Junior Division, ' 

Early eaperiences with fractions must emphasize equivalence ihrough a 
varieiy of actlvltl^. As children's undmandlng of equivaleni fracilons Is 
eonnrmed ihrough extensive use of concrete maierials and appftcatlons, their 
abitiiy to deal with the operations withoui using tNcks become established. 
Teachers musl ensure thai the fracttons being used are simple and realistic, 
decimals are another extension of our noiiiion. As i re^uit of iheir use of 
money, children have considerable eiperience in u^ing dtclmals before Ih^ 
meet ihls notation, "Diey can easily grasp the Idea that any fracilon can be 
esprss^l as a decimal by dividing the numerator by^the denQminator, For 
some fnclioni ihe division terminates; for exam pie. 4 ^0.4 » 4 » 0,21 < 
\ =. 0.375. For others^ such asf ,f , the division proccis dties not lerm* 
inaie but repeals, In tWe cases iN fractional form Is easier lo use in com- 
putation? To ficlliiaie compan&on and Inierpolaflon^ olUyr chllilren can 
make and use number lines with two scales to illuslraie the reUilonship 
between fractions and thtlr^declmal equivatents. 



3^066 Children UBe nunbeF lines if it h two ae&lea 
ts llluntrate the relillonahip between 
fracbiaha and their disimal equivalenta* 

3^0i5 Children use neaauring aativitiea that 

lead to the uie of metrio unita in lengthi 
area, volume and mase, 

3^101 Children praotlse roeaiurement akllls 

through the use of protraatofai aimple ' 
Gllnometersp magnetic §Qmpaaaaa and other 
surveying instrumental 

l-llij Ohildren organize nutnberB by grQupinga 
other than ten^ 

1^115 In using a variety of bases ahildren first 
work with structural material And then ^^ Jt' 
propted to worklnfi with leas eanarete 
material iuoh as an abaaus or number board. 

1^116 When ptrforming additiona or subtrad'tiona 
that require regrouping materials suoh as 
struotural apparatus , the spike abaeus and 
diagrami are used to show relationship 
between the values assigned to nelghbot^ing 
Columns » ' ^ 

3^Di6 Early eiperiengea with frastlona emphasize 
equivalinse through a variety of 
aotivities, 

1-117 Children's experienee in the uje of money 
is used as a basis when teaching daolmal 
nQtation^ _ r 
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^^gjvi^i&s^ ffii pt will Incrtisf. cKlWr^n In the 

MMAfj Dlvl«itiA ihouM Immmed I5 mcfiuring ictlvilles that |»4 to 
^ mclrtc ufllll of tength, irf i» vufume., ind mass; rynvirsion 
^t#mi mctrk ind knptrUl m^aiyrei f houiy mn N mphuiud but treated 

/' :^;^kliiitBllyX ' - 

^|;rC^-,43- - ; . 

fe.;' : Afitf ^ niimhef rtlaiiafiihips ami pnmm In a variety of enn^rcte 
J^f awl prtctkal rituatbm iitd txperiinfntlni with i-ompmlte num^ri. siut^ 
^;^.> iiimibers« lad pHm^ rMklrtn In the Junior DivlMiHi will be ready tn u^e 
= Ufiii4e al^hrak iiatatkHii fef numher felaijonihif^. Slmlhuly, ihey will 
;>^?dii^lofi geonietrie ideas luch as angkik, narttHtk and 
rS,,pt^^dk^9n,y}tky ihfm\d be inirodyeed to Ihe IdeM of relallni the measure 
• -J of an an^ to a rolaiiflit. Meaiyrefnent skilli can N practUed thrnugh the 
pfMraetofi. iimpte elinoineterf , magiK'ile compai»e<t, and other %i\t- 
^^^^Veftaf imirviftntii. Hieie espericnce^ help children in undersiaml the tneaii- ; 
f]^la§ti uii£h^aD^0% »veriiath hmiumtal, pfrpfmimtiar, and ni-imlhums. 



llit •^odatlon of nuinhers with iliyaibns from ihe ehild's experience 
help to eltminate unreallsiic cakulaiions ai well as ivoiU the inipmltlnn 
. ef inapprc^riate aduli cniicepli and Interpreiiiloni, 1 1 will aUo guidu the 
> ehlkl in deVfUtpinf eieitinf and per^al wayi of or|anj7jng find r^'urding 

Malhi^Mll^ Hiid ronpufafloit 

0 With ihe^idyent of twfntleth^enty^ ^echnoh^y and It^ wide fan|e of com^ . 

/fNiiing de^'kei, th^ tmponance yl ip^ed and at curacy in calciilation u a job 
|;^ qUatifkario<t has ^en syNfantlally reduced, rhildren. htfwever. siill need 10 

und^artd and prtetlie the skiili copipyiation^ a resuli (if reieareh 
Kj/lofo iNt «rayi diiklrfn learn, it b piHilhle to develop these skills in a more 
^ .i^fitldti^t way. The chlldi abiliiy 10 deal erfectlvcly i^ith numerical relation- 
^ ahipi (kpetvdt iipon the deyefopmcfit of ceriiin menial Mri^iures ruiher than 

6k mermwiiitiofi pf a bodi^of faeii. For evample^ in nimt cases, Ihe child's 
; jiiider^ndinf of ftir/te b belter achieved throu|h the mentil organlzailon 
^ of mifiy es^rtenees of iwelveness* than ihrniigh unrelated pfacilce In 

compuat^. 

; ^ We now reeof niie the need fiv experience, Hisinry tells m iliai people 
//ae<q|ylfe4 knoMfledge from praetlcal problems of niifvement and shape and 

Ihieii went Oft to symbolize this undersianding. The 'four rules of number' 
viverf Off finally manual opera I Ions carried out on an abacus. The maihe^ 

iQltletl Idea doef noi reside In the mafeflaitbut in the child's ahslraeiion of 

the .iciiohi ynderiaken with the maierlaU. The^ actions can be simple: 
:Vf movlfif a flnf er up a number ladder or pushinp two grou|K of counters 
X; tiiffthef eoniiin ihe idea of •ddiiion. As i result of many enperiences of ihi^ 

fiaiure, chlMfen attach meaning 10 ihe words lutilot pim and usefully eninloy 
: ihe maihematical S)mN>l * . Addltkin and subiriiriinn of ihe same number*^ 
/ • W be iften as Inverse operations, each a check im Ihe oi|er. The child 



3-102 Chlldrin txperlment with eomposltt 
numbers, squart numbers and primes. 

3-069 Children usii simple algebraia notations 
for number relatlonihips. 

I-07O Children devtlop ways of represinting 

geomttrla ideas sueh as angles, parallels 
and perpendlguloua, 

3-O71 Children are introdueed to the idea of 
relating the measurement of an angle to 
a rot^ation* 

1-^llS The child 's understanding of number Is 

achieved through the mental organisation 
of many ejcperienees of that number* 

I'^llS Addition and subtraction of th^ same 

numbers are seen as Inverse op '^Mons. 
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needs m umfefilind varioui ir 
■ltd to sec myltlplkaiiofi « ft] 
the invtn^ opci^tinn of multlp 
■1^ qiiofltlve, must be eiperki 
{ to An4 the it?e of ttch equal p 
parts). Diviiie 12 Into 4 eqiai 
ftffli* many 4'i arf there In /I? 

1^ buitd^iip tswirfh ntttno 
proEf^ combting of €artf ully r 
mtnt. awt of money, ilme. ami 
prfSaiiof» of the fame num^r 
fil#l ynu make 12? W Move t 
did ynu go? lhail to carry out i 
ni^ ytari of agf many i:hlldrtT 
come of many pfarilcat »pefl 
ffiwe piUctkt whh specific fa< 




of subirat'iiofl In practicil actlviiies 
iddltlan of equi! groupi. Division Is 
Tlie two lyp^ of dt vision, fart'iiivt 
lituatloni that Involve either sharing 
inntplng (to And the numbtr of equil 
I an eBampIe of a ihanng problemi 
imple of quotitive divlskHi. 

uf number facts should bt a iradusl 
irae ileal aciivltiEf Inv^ving measure- 
Chftdren need many ditferefit intff= 
lore relevsni to ask thm msfty ways 
lit 77 m thf numhtr Itnf; how far 
jmber of routine additions. Ry about 
ve "memorized the tables" ai the out- 
id practice, Some ehildrtn will need 
je others will find great difRcully In 
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1^109 A knowltdge of number facts 1# 

aceompllBhed through experltnee galnid 
from practioal ftctlvltlas involving 
measurtmtnts ub© ©f montys tlma, ete* 

1-120 Multlpliaatiori Is steri as rapaated 
addltlsn of aqual iroups* 

1-lil Division is aetn as the Inverse sf 
multipllaatlon* 

l'\2t fhe two types of division s partitive and 
quetltlve/ are experienced In situations 
that involve sharing C finding the slpe of 
each equal part) or Rreuplng (te flritt the 
numberof equal parts). 
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ciimfittitiiip fiv'tt tci menmry. TIte rraion fnr mi'itiorbatiim 1.^ tn havt Ihf 
fnfmmiliafi ffKiily avallahW wheh ii^tdtd. If tht limr iml effort requirrd 
to meMHirtia art unrrilUtk' or If the ahilliy to mcmoH^r \% ht^und ihe reiiL'h 
<if the chlNli the fKtl are not eaiiily aemMhte. Thc^ rhltdrtn should he en' 
fuura§c<3 \ti nmitruct iibles iHit ifriani?§ this Infoiinalion, Fiet|uenlly rhjl- 
dim And thai dilty of lAWf mfr/^ hclpt ihtm to rt member fay is. 

It is imptwtint that each ehitJ be hetped lo find Ihe pailtrn^ Ihit give 
stmclurt to number and ihui lo rt UuCf the nurnNfr of fsLi^ lu be meinifriiedi 
If ehlhiF^n understand how the tables art orfuniffd, Ihey tan then reeon^ 
itrtiet facin that tttey' have forioiten^ Siiedal numbers, su^h u% havt an 
apfsat for ehnyren; for esaniple, 9 ^ 77 ^ 69.^; the sum of the diglu of 693 
Is i 8: the ium of the dl^ts of 1 8 ii 9, ThU pn^eyi is called *easling out nines'. 
Even leis able ehijdren ulH readily acknowledge Ihat $x 9 cannot be 56 
and thus be able to check ihe'ir own work, 

WHen children discover and underitind ihe properly of conimyiativltyi 
•ddilion and multiplication facis are nearly reduced by half. Similarly, the 
dUlribuiive and associative laws shouid be made, pari of the child's ejiperi- 
ence, Not t^nty do Ihey help |o make the handling of nnmbcrii more ef^cieni 
buf they aUo prepare Ihe ground for algebraic and logical rclatlon^hif^. 

The mmi reasoiiable way lo deiermine wheiher chjldfen know number 
facts Is to ask ihem orally, Wriiien leiis eannol ideitiify children who are 
using Inefficient pr<^esies such as finger counling or counHng on in on^, 
nor do lltey reveal enors In basic facts or processes wlihoui dia gnostic inspec- 
tion (»f 'each ilem and further queslion'mg. Slmilarlyi there is little ^int in 
written exercises using tens and unils unlil i:hl|dren can explain orally how 
to add nuiiiben iueh as 57 and 26, 

A major concern of the teacher is to know: 
0 when a child is ready to memoriie numbers facts; 
9 when a child is ready to attempi wriiien calculaiioni; 
# when a child needs practice and how much, 

It li esseniiai Ihat Ihe many variables ihai influence decisions of this kind 
be co^idered. 



i'-Ofi? Childrari are tnoouragad lo construct 
tables that organise numbar faaei. 

l^llO Oral ttits of number, facts are given # 

1^123 Children aro Imiptd to flrid patttrns that 
give itrueture to numbtri gig. ''easting 
out nines"* 

1=12^ The ehildren discover and understand the 
distributive and associative laws« 

Children are assessed for 

2^069 - readiness to memorise number fasts 

2^070 ^ readiness to attempt written cal« 
culations . . 

1^125 Children are assessed for need for 
practice * ' 



Written practice ii Importani but« to be effective, must be preened by the ^ 
developmenl of the folto«i/ing ski III and undenitandings. Children art no I 
llkeiyi on the avf^ge. to acquire all Ihese skills before the age of eight and 
a hair ^ 

addition and tiibiraction facts 10 10; 
« addilion ( suHiraction ) of ^h t and 2 to C froni ) any number up to 20; 
» addition of 10 to numbers friim 1 to 10: 
^ addiilpn of 9 io num^i^ from I to 1 0; 
^ doubling aii^ halving of numbers up to 10; ' 
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« ysf tif nfiii ^mlMek up lit 9 ¥M Ni tecuW ^f^'MW number facii ( fof exam* 

» UM^ til niimlwr liiie iii HMl iml a s^l *»f vafilNmiU sirip* iif I i» in uniis 
In knilh to ikv^lop i«Miliim aiul liuhlriviliw pitlortiK ^ fw esimple, 

- ctiunimf by t'i to 20; ,Vi to SO* cit% . . . lo 9*$ to OOi 
^ multiplk'dl'Nm iOatid lOti^JiviMiwiby UU - 

^ fnuitlpllcal Um and Uivltuiin Ity ? up to 1 1 « 3 and 3i ^- M 
^ recall ii( ilw iquares uf numttcrie Up to I 

- aUiJitiaii tiT ^'hilHcr dccaitei** - grtspini tqiiivilcm of 5 i 7, 
15 + 7,5 + 73+ i7,ttc= 

There will be many 11)^ and 1 l ^yfaf^lds whii wi|) know all lha additKKl. 
Mthinctlofi. multiplkatktii. and dlvl^iiin facts by Immedtaif recalL A majw- 
ity will have reached a iltrnJard of quick rtvall; this means that failure lo 
remember faeis such as 9 6 can overcBme by recilllnp \Qn 6 then 
subiraetlnf 6. Ab*5iit one child in len will have serious diffieuiiy remember- 
Ing; tliese children should use the addltlnn and niultlpribation tables they 
have made for thcmselveSi 

Qthf r comldcrations thai muM N iaken Into account In making deci ,om 
refdrdlng th# timing and type lif praetice in cninputatlon arc listed ^luw: 

• Children shiHilit be encouraged to dn simple calculation*! mentally^ rt'cord- 
inf only the annwers needed in written MHutii^ns to prublenis. 

• The illorithnni used should be afiproprlate to the level of understanding 
r^hedby theehiyi ^ 

• Algiifiihmii ire hsl utrfersiood when ihey are the iiuiyome of succssive 
refinements co-operatively determined by the child and the teacher, 

• Children need to know an effliieni methixJ for pi'rforminp etch of the four 
arithmctle operaiiom. To achieve this they will need practice, the frcqirency 
©r which may range from ooee a day io once a monih. This practiee shiiuld 
empltiy various strtiefies such as games and eiiiiipeiiiiuns with indlvjduals 
and small gitwpSi 

• To practise does noi mcin to drill: in pf acii?ie means m put to i«f . Poorly 
chi^n merpractict can be as harmful as too llitle practice* if It leads to 
boredom and a dislike of mathematics, 

- - -- -.- - ■ , 

It ti imp«irtani that children who have dim^ulty In reaching an appropriate 
level i*f-eomputatiofial skill should not have their self-esieem threatened. 
The lime needed for individual help and encouragement is niiwe than com- 
pen^ted for by the conndence ami enjoyment the children display when 
they do become pn^icient, Brief intensive perHids of practice are orten all 
that Is needed, coupled with carefiil diagnosis of the level of response and 
erriir. tn Ihis way, the children vkho need ll receive adiHtlciiial help and 
pracilce. while ihe others need not keep repeaiinp wliai ihey havg already 
maMered. Oajne* and activities of niany kinds can be u?icd in innilvate and 
(irgani/e IndiviiJual and group practice aiui reinforLement, 



i -068 ioihi ahlldren htvt addition and 

multlpllQation. tablts available for 
ready ust^ 

1-111 Ghlldren do Galaulfttlona mentally * re 
eardlng only the aniwars needed In 
written aolutlena to profalemi, 

1-1 11 Qroup oomputation games are used by 
ahlldrena 

1^113 Individual computation games are used 
by ghlldren# 
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hitMutmm a a $\$mrmni ptn of applied irjfhin^tk: ll tinks oyr phy^ieal 
w^ft^ with hiiipbemsik'5 using ctHH'rptit it»ch as nutnher^ nfdcf, amospimd- 
tngc, wliolf smi purt^ uiill, fradliafh amltirale, Mstch ctf early malhempHiri 
fin appffimiied Ihrimih mfasurfincni eiprrlcnct^i with xiryylyral 4^ppa- 
fitt» $mh m rtids, (If llirtttigh the f ryd Ifjimtf I Cfiyiillng n( grmips db|tkjs. 
Chlldrtm ncfd IwHh In rtrdi'r in timlcritand ami ms^ Ih^Hr §rilhmt!k\ 
Mathefnalk'% pi^fiiiiriiU'^ nu^t areas nf eiiperffiH'e^ iiid the i'hapicrs iut tlnvU 
fnfinifnial ^tiHlii,'i( ifid tN Ar^s im'ttHfe a prcat nliny actlvlllei tlmi invfijve 
mcasurinf . 

The study of mea-furtmeni eah br; ctinv.c»|gnll^ sf p^L'iai^t into five staff's; 



Ca > C^m^fpt ^ M^titmiie ^ Mtmmftimm 

The ci>f^€pi of magniliKle irtcludei the d^'velnfMcni tif an iniulllve aware^ 
nes* iif order in varimii kinds of mffasurrmenl. Ltmn^ hngeF, limMrSt, alwrt, 
Mhivier, MhoiifHt. hof, hutlff, hoiitit and similar temts cmnpriiie the intro^ 
dui'tiiry f iemenl!! (vf meiUijrenif nt , 

Becausf the Impoftaiiee iif opera iltinil kmtwlyJge has itruiUy hecfi 
f liPlH^'d, it \% yseful to eiwider wli^t ehildren Searn while playing and using 
top and other muteriafi their efiyironmem> During these experiences the 
ehildren se^, hear, and fet }, ind so diMrover and remem^r differtni qyalhltii 
for lattT rcft'rente. When word I are available, childrtn aliaeh Lhem io ttiese 
qualiiies that they hqveabitraeted. ^ 



Cjiildrei^ develop the aon^ipt of magnitude 
of mt ttv^ M rem a nb by 

l^l^i ^ m^tqhlnK and aomparlng sizes ^ e«g.. of. 
length } Erefin Qapacity and voluine 

i-036 ^ expefitneing activities involving the 
aonaepb uf whole and part 



Measurcnient heflfii in the eiperience of niatehing ind cnmparing size^i ^ 
fim leftgth, then area, capaeity, and volume. For example^ ehlldren can 



ecimpare the Ifiigihi, «idths^ and thicknesiici of pieces of serap maicriil ^ 
(these may be ohlained from an upholstery or nooring eompinyl aiid then 
mattrh these measure ments urith objeeU in the rooin, I'hey are liiterested in 
their own flights. The teacher cin ascertain whether they have a flrm 
undk'ntitiJirip of length and measurement by clieckiiig whether they stand on 
the lame base fiw measuring and whether they itart from the saine paint In ' 
using I f uier, Children will realize early that they can nieasure around As well 
as aeroM i^^cis. They need to use string, ribtiiin, and rope f^ matchmg and 
eomparing in a variety of sityations, 
* 

We must realize that, thiHigh big and tuU are reasonably .simple iileas, the 
relatianshlpiriintained In mt^rf is l?<>th praiiieally and Itnguisiically a difncull 
one for children up to age seven, llse operation^ of measurenieni invnlves 
the eoncept of whole and part, which is basic to niathemnjics and is fiirmed 
by children only ihfiHigh ippioprlate espcrlenees in the early >^aR of the 

Primar> Pi^isiiin tfinJf to si»). when they are slso lenrning how to difTer- . 
enllaic H'/ii>/<^ and /*iir/ in analysing wwds phoiietica 

(b) Atytrwr Vmts 

The net! stage Invohes the choiee of an iirbitrary unit. From the beginning f»f ' 
their school eiperienee, children must have upporiunities to develop more 
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apf<t)priite ind mo^ pfteise referents. Undersiandiitg of th€ qualNy of 
kngih and iNhtr diiKiiiUHiii gtmn from vliuil of body e^lpif ilOni to the 
leie of I unit thit hu the saint natyrt as the thinp to bt meisurtd. for 
maniple, once ehililten can plaee kngihs or arexs in order of incfiasini stie» 
they then need to deiennine the diR^ere hc^ In lize. Pot Insiince, how much 
longer is |be second pie^ of material than the first? Here an arhitnry unll 
stieh ts I block or tile can be used |o find lh# answer. 



Soon the chlklreii r^iize the need for stasidafy uniU. Group experiences in 
IN elisiroom and ftsewhere make it neee^ry to eocnpire resulu and 
^nmurikate wnh otbers. 

(6) MtmmmgS^^ 

The need feH* a/i^ale irikf naiuralty when ihe child can handle ihe ctHtctpl 
of wh(t!e and |Mi1^ As a consequence of many ixpcHeticei in mea^ring^ both 
wiih arbltury and standard unilSt the chiki discovers ilie gonvenlence of 
using a scale^ Instead Of u^ing the same unit over and over again to compire 
lenglh or volume^ it b poi^lble to pfcpare a number line ba»d on the se leg led 
unit. For example, iIimi idea of a ^ale can rtadily N used in measuring 
volyfne when children callbfaie a iargc plasiic jug^ marking a scali on maik^ 
Jng tape fasten^ to tlH outside. 

(#) Cam0gttm€ Im Mtmmtmm 

in the rtnal Siages of meuurement, children shauld hsye an Jniuillve under^ 
landing of the standard uriitl with which Ihcy musLwork. They ihould not 
only know the relationship between meifcs/cenilmetrei. fliul millimeires, 
and between other related units, but should be ahte to estimate diMancts. ^ 
volumes* and masses with lome degree of success. There ^hnuM be numerous 
opfHmunilfCs \m chltdren tn sec and feel mci^urahlc quan lilies, to estimate 
their ii££t, and tfteti to check Iheir gue^^s by aciual mea^urL'nierih 



1-117 Children develop the sonaept sf arbitrary 
uniti; t*gp by making vliual or bedy 
eoi^arisona as a unit of lengths 

l*-12fl Children use standard units to eeinpLiirt 
reaults and to eomrtuniaate results to 
others i 

1-119 Number lines based on aeleqted units are 
gonst rusted and then used in measurtmant 
problems. 

To develop aompetanqe in measurefnent 
ahildren 

1^130 - see and feel measurable quantities 

1>^131 ^ estimate sisei of measurable quantities 

1-131 - cheok the estimates of the Deasurable 
quantitiei« 
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lUttrkafkm 

' Thr Caiisiiian guvt rnfnenl ha^ drylareU ttiiit miftru' cnn^L'f^rnn far Ihe nallnn 
i% ineviiabt? ind df^'riHlr The Metflw Cun iHiis^^iitii lit Oltawn \% oiHiniis ht 
have yiiyng childreii in t|i€ ichtKHf hcc-iMtie ramlliif wifh meirle unili ot 

Ovcf the next ftnt ytari It Is ^^nttal thai ghUclrk'n In tlvt rrimary and 
Junlnr DivUliins het'SHne sccustnn^ l» the nu^trk' %y%inm l» ihe pomi where 
it heiriwne^ thelf predinnmant and m&tl naiiiral way of mea^iurlnp. Stmie 
refaremres may he made io inch^nt, feet, yard^, and mikn: to pini!i, quarlfi. and 
filloni; tii uuntes, pt^und^. and'toii^i in degrees Fahrvnhtii^ Hut lliest iit%y- 
iioni .^hiHild f fadiially deifrea^. Metric units ihuujd re^e ive the ma^tr stn'^, 
StHne ii*3clier^ may ui^h to di^nntlnue Ihe use yf Imperial unli^ for all prac^ 
ttcal purp(>W3; a conilnuoiis mixture of thy iwn .^ysUMm f^hnuld iferiainly he 
dijk'mifiiiey. 

In the nnat analy^i^ It Is e^ieniial that metric unit^ hviroiiie a very real piirt 
Of Ihe ehlldrcirs eipeiient.'e,,FriEiiee hi e^liiiiatinp. nuM'^urlng. and prohlem^ 
KilviR^ ean he enjoyahle and exeliin| in the iiieirit' ^yfiiein, 

Gtomtirjr 

CietHtielf y Is the natitral fangyage of spaital cyticepi^ and .^paee relatlnn^hlp!^ 
in the real wnrld. Spale is i buk human eiperienee with whlirh every ehild 
every age niuit come to terms. - 

fnfanis learn about shajiei lhrou|h th cyes^ ihe hand, the toiigus, and the 
lip^^^ they start to move aboyi^ they tiegin to huiid an awurenau of dU- 
laiKe, direeiion. and elevation .'The flr^i worUl relating tn space^ such a^ fi/f, 
diiwtt, otvf, tittdtr, have a quality of movement that i^i ^if nifiesfni. ('hlldren 
fstahllsh hfhFt^ftt as a eoncepi somewhere between four and eight years at 
age. By lufning their bodies, children experlenee angle and roiaiion^ The 
early years In sehnol arc viial in simulating inquiry and etperlmeni and In 
making fx^Mble the di^qvery of new spatial relationship!! and Ihe develop- 
ment (>f new motor skilU In relation to tliem. 

The ma^fHty of <ibjeets that children see have reeogni^able geifiiieirie 
shapes. They see f«id eonlalners lhal are eub^H, eyiinders, or euboids: they 
see rot)f$ that are shaped like prisms and pyramids, Ai ehildren handle and 
ohserve various solids, they become aware uf iheir probities. With experl^ 
enee and eneoura|entent they will attempt to ehissify the^ie in various ways. 
This ean lead naturally to the use of snth tcrnis as t tme. tyimtivr. 
(ffiAf , tithoiti^ prism, and i^ytamhl. 

Children riifeif a variety of e^perientes in ahsiracihif plane figures from 
si^lid objects; rtiese should vary in size, slia|>e, or bitth. 



I-133 MetrAo units of measure are used In the 
Qlaesrdonii 

To faellltati uie of mttrlc units 
dhildren 

i-071 - estimate in itietrlo units 

3-07i ^ measure in metrie units 

1-073 - solve preblems in metric units* 

3-037 Children beaome aware ef the properties 
. of solids by handling and observing a 
variety of objeets, 

3-03fl Children elassify solid objeets to beconv 
aware of suoh terrai as aone, cylinder, 
sphere J cube, prism, pyramid* 
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Pfint Agurci art ftrtf leen it fiiti uC ftlmple wnUs* taiei t}^ fac^ can 
:t»^ trii.'ttJ M paper In ths mni m^ ■ Mu«Jy «il rtgular pplypmis prec^dts 
the itudy df Miiociated regular pol]fhedfa, whtre they tM. Tt^rt art many 
devi^ a^ nHHkb that ^ctltiri^ chlklfen to actively investi|aie kJfai 
iiich mi{ 

'^Cimveilty* ■ 
» interior and fitmr: 

^ lite relptlni between the numbtfr of vertices of a fiitire and the number of ^ 
jnletieciliim ctf ihe.Hnes jtHning^^the vertWsi 
^ the number of tint sepnents and nurither of regUmtii 
^ simple prppCTtiti t^f symmetry. 

Clilklren may investi|ate llne^symmetry Ihrougti pyper^fokllng aytlvlties 
or by eiihilniAg imafes iftlth mirrors iw senihiransparcnl plastic. An appre- 
elatKNi of ipeclal tln^ fych u biiector of an angle, ^rpendlculars. per^ 
pendiciilar bii^tor (if a segment, and purallcl can he aehkved ttirwigh Itne^ 
symmelry; Lalef, ideas of roiailoQal symmetry, ptnnt symmetry, and irans^ 
' lilional symmetry ean be explored. Symmetry plays an Importani riMe In art 
iod architecture; H wen m m gnwetry and other hrynches of matlKmatlcs. 

Similar figures hfave the same shape; Similarity ii first introduced with 
thieeHllmeiiskinal models and later In two dlmcnshHiirdrawfnp, Similar 
Bfuprs ea(i he otifaiii^ through slie enlargement or li^ueiion. Using mea- 
suremenii relailoiuhlpi bei«een similar figure can be determined and u^ 
\ln problctni Involving scale drawing/ 

Cflfignjent figure have Ihe same size and shape. By a illde. turp, or nip 
of a tracing of a Bgure of by eomhliialiiins of these millions^ new figure are 
ohiained thai iirngfueht to the original Conven^ly, If two flgum are 
congruentt a irKlng of im ein be Jltled onto the other by means of a slide, 
nip or turn, 6r a combinailon of these. These Ideas are iniuilively obvious 
to children and lead them to a basic understanding of the properties ^ 
|eumeiric figure. 

When vkwed as mapplnpi. Iransformatloiii (sUd^, flips, lurnSi and dila- 
lationsr lead to a getieraiized approach to cmgruent and similar figures 
in space. Projecting a region of^a feographic globe iHito a flai surface Is also 
a ifiapping Idea. Project kms that give the least dlMcHtlon are a topic of vital 
Interest In the produetlon of maps, ' 

CiMwdhisliM in a pitmt is a simple idea thai can be introduced to young 
ehildfen. Once they are aware that two pieces of InformjiliOn are needed to 
fi* a position ( for esample. "my coat Is m the fifth liiJok in the second row") 
they can Mate ihe pi^itiim of any point In the plane ^ measuring Its Uls^ 
tanee from tv^'o reference lines. C hildren can prorii fnvn gam^ such as 
baiil^hip, tie^tac'toe. and iHhers that involve kKaiIng a piHttlOfvby means 
of a palrof ci>^ordinatB, 
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Children have a variety of ejiperlenats In 
abefefactlng plane flgureB from lolld 
objects by inveatigateing ideaB sueh as 

^ qonveiity 

Interior and eittrlor 

^ relatioti . between the numb'^r of vertleea 
of a flgura aiii the ^numb^i* of Inter^ 
seetlons of the line's Joining those 
vertlges 



the nunbar of line aegments and the 
number of reglona 



i-078 . ^ simple proptrtles of s^nynetry 



1^134 Qhildren gain eiperienae in abstracting 
plane figure a from solid objects by 
Investigating Ideas auah as eovejEity. 
interior and exterior, slmpie propartlea 
of aynut^try, numbar of line iegmants and 
the numbar of regions » eto. 

1^13S Ohlldren invastlgate line iymfflatry 

through papar-foldlng aativitlas or by 
examining images with mirrors or saml^ 
transparent plastloa. 

1^079 T>^ eonaapt of similar figures is intro^ 
duoad with three^imerislonal models ^d 
igter in two-Hilmerislonal drawings « 

1-136 Ohlldren study eongruent figures by the 

sliding B turning or flipping of a traelng 
of a figure to produoa new flguraSi 

1^137 Children are mada aware of geometric 
shapes < 

.1-^138 Ohlldran play games sueh as battleship 
and tlc^tac-toe that loaata position by 
maans of a pai^ of oo^ordinatas. 



/ 
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f'f. After |Himii In Iht fim quidrint hiv§ bten named uslni wholt numl^n, 

Uk^A «^^P^« *^*n uscii lo Imte polhts In the *h*i|e pbint. Sp^jil eists of 
; V V *1tdc, nip* or turn Images ci fi|yr€i dnwn on iripti paper can bt described 
by mipping mMailqru which Imllcate the emchpondQtm nf eych pnini 
the pfine to Its lmi|e. Simple atftbrale relttltfnshlp^ cin be illLts'triieiJ by 
fnt ans of t p'aph. 

Many of the cumpa^es inJ jUralght-edge coiiMructlons art rich in line* 
symfnetry. The techniiiues of the^ consirucilons may he niutlvaieJ through 
activltl^ Invoivini papef folJing or mirrari. Such cnn^lrucrions may ai»i 
be j^rfortned with drafUiig tnitrumcnti such as a parallel rules^ set squares, 
^ iemMramparent mirrors. 



1-139 Chlldran illustratt slmpla algabrale * 
rtlatlonshlpa by maoris of a graph. 

l^lilC Ohildrari Invegtlgats symmatry through th# 
Uia of a varitty of materlalsi t^g, 
parallel rules p sat squares » aeml- 
transpartnt mlrrsrsi 
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Chapter Five 

The Arts 



The Ifta f»Ve alwiys held • cistral p^ition In the ECMiiniunity life of nidtr 
eyttur^ buCh ptiniitive and ispbUtkated. Our st^hl^ has, on the other 
hsmi, t^ed to treat the arts 1^ !erii>yily^ esp^eiilly in the egntesi of the 
young chlkl'i t^fnlfii esperiaicei. In the imtances when it did receive atten^ - 
tkin. educitioii In the aril fiieused on analytleal Mudy, imltatlon«^uf« in the 
ease of draiiui and mysic» ^ffdrnianee. Only in recent years has the funtMion 
'of. the indivkJua! ima|inailoii and setre^ipr^ian fhroiJ|h the arts been 
' feeagiilzed si tn Important elenient In the ehiid's leimi ng. ^ 

: The arts are entwined with ehlldren'i Ihinking and feeling and their crea^ 
tive develiipmeMi, The arts can provide many oppor tuniti^ for growth, h in 
letf^xprek^iim and In the ability to respond to human emotions such as juy 
and iorrow. fear arid wond^, - 

In the art!« growth and development are fostered th rough the freedom 
of an active Imagination^ the eiploraiton ^ the inner self, the joy of respond^ 
Jng fervently to the eBvironment with all the ^nies, and ihe seeurity gained 
' front ichievefnent imi pro^eleney. All ihse entaii a procea In which most 
c)tihlren art happy to ^n, that of eiplcwing, invesiigating, and eipresing 
what ihey think and how ihey f^I about their environments Chlldfen ne^ 
little efteouragenient to look, listen, taste, touch, and imagine. They like to 
feel the iexturei and qualltis of many different ihlngi ami to ereaie with 
wood, cliy, metal, plastic, pap^, wai, and t variety of other maieriaU. In ^ 
this wz)f, ehlldren come to know maieriats by working with Ihem. 'Hiey 
^ciwiie familiar with the prpfKriiei of maieriab. and, by learning how to 
uie ihem effct'tlvely, ihey discovff their own gifli and Ihniiatlpns, Throu|h 
fr^ movement, they explore the qualiti^ aiut power of their own bellies. 
Also, ihrouph ihls free movement, thriHigh singing, pafniing, Inveniing, 
varlowt fiMtns of Ura^^a, including improvisaiiiNi and mime, they deepei, 
their peh^epllons of ihemielves and of Ihclr world. 

Freedom to uie the arts in their own way, so that they are able to partici- 
pate fully and tpontaneously In an experience. Is Imporlani for children. 
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Figaa 77-79 provide a ratlonAlf tor 
the Inoiuslon of the arts in the 
program at the prlniary/junlor level. 
ipesifiQ aetivltiei are related on the 
pages following this introduction. 
There f ore no Items were seleoted frem 
thest. Intreduetory pages for inclusion 
in the item pool* 
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: They ftlimild ht pvGt n|^Hsrtttn!ii^ to %0dhh paint oti tfa^ai, io movf Ihfir 
: Nid]» frcdy, to tetl i drum ^ with ur wUhout rhjrihm. They ihould^ how« 
evf eomt to tearn that taeh of the arts hdii \tn liwn iriiyilinn. lis own can* 
tent/ and lis pwti tf[HMplln«^H ami lechniqufs, C'rgyiing a grayifyl dqnce 
fmnemefit yr piinltiip a pltiurt may havif acslhfti^ and f iiuilional riemeiih, 

^ hyf they al^ havt an Inielfectual ctrntptKient. Childrk'n mu^t espcrienve all 
these etements if the arts ire to cunlribuie Is isilier areas ^ the cuirii:ulum 
^ to ihe chliyrcn's own ^ii.%facikNi in i^^^ 

The teacher mu^t Mrlke a balance tetween whild di^^crvery and adult direw^ 
ikin. It h vital that the tfaeher uhxf rve Ihs ehiltlrcn of work, iniervpne whcii 
nA't^^ry by prnvidlnp ftirllter sllmului» Intrttduce new niiiterials^ esienJ 

. Ihe techniques u^edi and eDCOurage children id hroatk^n ilieir rgn|e uf activi- 

: ties. It Is ali4i viial ihaf l!^ teaeltfr kmtw when to withdraw or refrain fruni 
fnlerviRi!(|n. The ehlldren's curioiiiiy must new be di^trnycd by tei'hnique 
le»Htns umefaied totheir particular needs. On the mher hand, there ire con- 
egpt^ In the irii lhit have to bt undfrstoiW if tht^ children are to pragrcM. 

Dy prowiding Hlmulaiing experiences and ihe meani ihniu|h which they 
can be eaprB^ed, the teaefKr establi^hei an environnicnt that is cundM^'ive 
to i'reaiivity. It Is nec^^ry. however, to con?iidcr the factor of lime. The 
; pru|rani muit be planned in luch a way iliai each child is given time to Ihinti 
kbcm new experleneei and to eitend and develop them. Clas^ f^riiids of 
filed dufiliiin iirefy ilMw suftlcient time fiir reitty creative work. 

The arts priigrani iri scIhwN is cducoiion through llie i^nsen^ and sensory 
eiploratiiHi sh^ld be in ongoing pffKess, Imall, fretjuently changed exhi^ 
Ntlom of thtnp, both min-made and nitural, can provide visual, laciile. or 
olfacto^ experienees. Tables ^ muitical Instruments or materials left oui fur 
use vHll ilHo help children to regard the arts as an integral part of their 
dally lives. ^ 

^ Ii»pirlng riiher than dlctitlng, and dlscuying, sharing, and rei^nding in 
the feelings and perceptions of children are of ytmt^l tmportance. By creah 
Ing situaiiofis in which pnice^^ in the rsrts can eiamlned In as inany 
, ways ai possible, the tet^hcf is providing IIk kind of guidance lhat will help 
jhe child grow in sensitivity and masiei^, 

. Learning experiesces may take place In many setiinp. They can occur at 
a museum^ P^PP^^ shttw, shopping pla^a^ art gallery^ food store, forest, zoo, 
brook, or conceri hill. All of itese yield oppMiunities for eiploraiion in the 
artf. J 

.} 

The devel^ment c# nerAOitat and ereaiive expresMon Is a major aim of 
the arts. The arts encc^rape divergent reiponses on iN part of each IndU 
>viduat. These are neither right itor wtonfti they are alternative respiinses to 
i panicular arliitlc concern^ Because of thli emphasis i>n personal, subjec* 
live criteria, raihcr lhan em unifonn, coinnionly<iield standards, it is impor< 
iant that evaluation in the arts be used as i rnelh^ ^ encouraging judgement 
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mmI icIf-EvitiMtloit, li ihouM be ■ pmtM thireil by leicher iml chik) ind 
Mt thai fERecIt muluilly Mccpled abjecilvet. , 



; pniiM msUfi of playing pmi and tatklni about the stories of oihera and 
jlpii|fiiigaul ami diicii»ihf ths childmi*i own itoriti. tt has alrridy teen %m'\d 
ilm chapttr 2, *XWdttn and LMrning", that chifdrtn^ need to kam to 
thi world liiniiifh oilttr people*! ^yn- Throuph Urania. Ehildren can extend 
^ ^then^lya inio angihef'i ^perkrtet, anMher'i poinl of view, inolh§r*s style 
«f fiiUflg and ihiiikini , 



III drama, all the children are Involved at lh§ same timt, €X|^rjm§ntin| 
with tf^ flow of thinking, the Row of language, and the flow of moveniehti 
This kind of iponianfoys activity allows chikJren the npi^oriunity to live 
icmicofie €lie*s espen'ence and thcii reorgahizt this t xpe Hence to rclait It fn 
their itwn fiatiern of thmklngi they dan also fHirsue therr ^arch for new ways 
of communkatlni txpcriencea to oihefi and txperlment wlihciut fear of 
failure. 



' Chlldfeii can work In pi In or In small groyps spread oui about ihe ela^^ 
worn. At olher tiniest the whole cfai^ may work as a slnile unit, uaeh indi^ 
vidual functioning as a part of \he whole. Such litigations (e,|,, crowd scenes) 
dioyld be used tn involve all tht chikJrfn dramatically; even the shiest child 
hii an opportunity to eaperfment with actions and words wiihout embar^ 
ramneni, 

Af all linies, the chitdren are fxpffitnffiiing^ not preparing ^ntshf d works 
for an audience » that b. they are not concerned with theatre. Theatre is prl^ 
-. hiarify coaeefned with perforniing for an audience and It requlrs much ex^ 
penenct in drama. When children are placed In perforniaiice situations, the 
point of vkw of the audience becomes the major consideration rather than ^ 
the de^lopfnent of the children's own feelings and relationship}. 

Drama tn edycatkm can: 

• pffomoit expf^ion of allkinds; 

• fncourage the free flow of languagei 

• become a leaming tool by Inttgratlng drBmatlc work with ihe learning 
procea and content of other subjects; 

• help chiyren to work coK^pera lively in groups, shsring Ideas and respect^ 
ing each other's points of view^ 

• IncrMse sensitivity and awareness of othe n; 

• o^er opportunities toesercise and channel emotions; 

• pjrnvfde practice In organiiinf ideas by glvlnf chlidrtn the opportunity to 
cf^ite stories for group improvisation; ^ 

• enhance listening Skills, strengthen concentration, ynd generally refine the 
child's awareness the process of communlcailon; 

• add enjoyinent and realism to the child's experience wiih languape; 



I'lkl ' Ghildran participate in areatlvt drama 
astlvltlts. 

i-OiO Drama is utilized as a learning tool by 
integrating It with the learnlni prDoess 
and content sf other iubjeots. 

1-l^il Drama provides pragtlae in organising 

ideas by giving ahildreh the opportunity 
' to oreate otorles for group Improvisatlan^ 
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i.idiGfir ihf child ixpktft one d iMn'i ol^t of ispmlni timf Itss 

AHhou^ ttmt nm diintt BctiviiiM that ma^ rtqulfe a gymnislum or, a 
lari|E op^ the •v^p Elmooni K^dlnarihf $affi«l£nL InjMl. It ii 
Imp^nt thai the tMldien yrama with leammi in the 

ciMinyffi aeiilfi|. DruBA If e 

ciUdreii e^ eiplore dma in the roUowIng wajfAi 

: Sfi^mMms and dr^^up mat^lals ire the mf( uf dirama for 

i^ng ehiyrcii as tfir/ phy Ifflaiinatively In the play kllchen or doll comer. ^ 
^a^Wiisnit^n^^l^^^ MiWup^ fHippgti, dujli, pfo^,and 

tee made by the i Hktntt. ^.^ uJditioii. smati pifrtabfe plalff^mi fiultiblt 
^ All if^) win>^taii chlldit^m wmk wfih rt!^ i^^, iuftat^ equip 
mtflt can do muit.ii to pri socisi play interteHon. Props shoyM be 
ehdicn tei their dfgmatie poientlal, hut ihould never be ^ui explicit u to teavi 
no room for tmagiiiatidn. A slmpie red cape, for initence« can hecome an 
apfon, « bandlfs dbgulie, or Little Red Riding Hood^r clnak, 

- In'oddiHoin to pmvidinr thi^^ time and the cliniBte for thii activity, the 
should dbnerve the ways In which ehlidrtn play with materials. Such 
obf^ation rivals a great de«t about previous experienees, Minp* and 
anxkt}^> Do tht ibhlfdren eonsider a toy ukulele to be a . weapon or a sounds 
produelng objeet? Do they ^end to play It as an instrymenl? Do ihty cla^ 
onte mt lfkvm by mklng ll pert of a mutleal group? 

The leaeher muit il^ jiidp whenio Interne wlih a lup^tion intended 
to itimulaie play; What props ihould be added? What raateriaix are inhibih 
ing ima^nation and should be removed? Observation will help the teacher 
In plannirig drama lemons based on the chiklrin's exptfienc^ ai well as in 
IntfOdiicIng them to new experience through drania. The play c^ner Is vital 
to the drama pr^rami ui^r the eondltiom outlined, it can pfovide the kind 
of ■tmospheri children need for uninhibited cxpr«slon and cxperlmentaiion 
with nK^^ of doniniunlcallon^ 

MMmm M Smmi piictice In moving to sound helps children to build 
their repeHory of My movements, Approprlaie aciiviti^ may include: 

• indlvidiial movement: ^h child move independenily in his or her own 
ipace and expl«ite body movement as a means of expression i 

• movement In small groups; children share a comm^ spice. inRuence each 
'oiher*i mbvemenis. and Intefaet throu^ movement; 

• movement in lar^ poups or as a class: ehildren move to strong, simple 
rhythms, * . 

Mmwmrm iasfd #■ Mrm (mbm) Ideas may replace ^ound as the stimulus 
for nHwemeht. Children try the role of all manner of yreaiurc*. people, and 
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2^081 Children aasociate drmina with learning In 
the alaisrsom aettlngp 

3^03^ Toys and drtss.-up mat^rlalB arii used by 
ehlldran« ^ ^ ^ [ 

3^017 A play cgrntr §ontalnlng iultable preps 

BUph M_a simple red cape , boys , hatSp la 
available perMifc soolal play and inber- 
iOtloni 



3«0i8 Snail portabla platforms are available to 
lllow ehlldren to work with vertlaal 
ffpaoi. 9 ^ 

1^143 rhlldren praetloe movlhg to sound through 
iiartlalpablon In movement aotivltles Ih 
irhich eaeh ehlld reaeti Individually and 
moves Independently in his or her own 
spaae. ' 

1-14 ^ Qhlldren praqtloe moving to sound through 
sniall pfoup aatlvitles In whleh> ehlldren 
share a ooinniQn spaoei Influense each 
other's movfrnents and Interact through 
movement « 

1^141 Ohlldren praotioe moving In large groups 
or as a olass to strong single rhythms. 
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ols^tf^ Th^.drtntailfe ihcir ifmkf. dreinii, rtnifrii, an^ drfpairs ii iUiy 
Cfinimue io f^f tnr^ ihdf range of movt mcnt. 

^ffth 1h€ ifiw th nf ersi eipfeiiinri it a mn^w fictOf in helping chi fdrrn 
'fesni le ftad and wriic. Sf»cf th iniy be fmiefed by dmm%\m iw Hik phying 
m&dttimktn is a cUu, in p4in. imiividuitty^ or in |rtHip.. Iht zh\k\i£n tii< 
pittamtt with lanpij^^ ffif nuny |nirf%»(^; ^livifiei^ mt^hi fake such fonns 
tf pl£>iffi with liiyDd^. ^kyinj^ wiih »nrds^ de^rihinp. df fe^fidtnf, ptnuad^ 
Hif^ ctNiifaftinf, t^Mni£lin|« rrjvirfmf fsf^tuiily, und ^rnnimiink'^ling emp^ 



S^pfftk i&mkimfd iHtM msffmitmi ThfSf iwa iificcfs of dfami can be 

• Mary dram^tiiiiloil h ^hlch Ihe children. KOrking m grnuff%i play qu% 
lmm\H9t Mptwi. utinf iheir Oi&il wordt and muvemetffft. The pUn of ihe siary 

^, b lirilottfd^ byl the fhildfen iupply Itie dttgib ifld diatogu^. TliL^y might 
'aHu eiplurr evriift ihiit miphi presumably have uktn pliL'^ hcf^ie and pffrr 
1^ Mofy. Tbfy c#fi dmngt *hr f*xale, iNe fine. W flte mmid\ Ihey tan ask. 
, WIM wmaj hapiwn // _ . 7 

• hBpfO*Haf in whk h ihe chiy^n, working m groups, play ciy I Ihelr nwn 
ilgris. Thm mf^t ht based tin kieH denved tt'^ plefure botiku, pcciry, 
^iifei, IU§mmf€. n]m, whund efTeeU, mufie, slr^Ws. or rrL-^if d (Hijf yr^c. 

Imtffftfmthm ^ tit fiHrntd »fifd Poems* fiiv^iimh djal<i|ue, 
mikm verie. plays, skip^ni f amtf, itursf ry fh>n}e$^ ni^ diregi nirrillit 
. an tht^ ian be^'Offif ¥f hkfti for the Imagiiuftori as li^s uhild mferprels 

thty ffiein, hfrw thify weff ipoken^ knd h^iw the fKienff k sfTef ied by ihei.L 
^ Mefhiidi for £\im0sm drirfta mi|Lhi inclwJt thiinl iir^mam^tion, group 
flfSl reading, clrite thtiire, plpymalmg (wIfhoMi an nydkrHt)^ vocal jazz, 
. f sad pyppeffy. At the find of each oral af^j drzmaf (fiipcricjsve, lime ilkiufd 
be pfovkkd w atknif the children |a €ftln^ dii^ti i/lef 1^ fll<n»lu.f ul dra^ 
f acfHify^ ^Icwini in slow moti<ifi fa ijv^ief muiic or lilting tugf thtr to 
> to a fe!alcd to the drainitk f^periffice k:;'^, e^.ttifriM way^f of 
npluhlA^ \hh. i^ually imporfinl if# op ptiftuiiiilet for dis^yssbn* for 
Iteffftinf W mtskV CT for npreiiing wtm pari <sf ihe e^p^'ri^nce in clay, 
pilfif . f^Mc, of wofdi. 

The^^*^- m drama ii cuiif.vjaiive. ff itf^^y^t'^Hih hs>f had ivj previrHi'^ 
fif^rtf fice V^'Mh fhlf way i«f Earning, then Ihey mmt hsj^m In .^ame wc^y 
•I »fi«)far»e4iii. Each day's activity wit?, in iar*e §^€AsUf?. N tfelcrniln^ by 
the wofk don€ on ihe previous d ly. Al*ayfi teH4hfr wlH Mvs to ohserve, 
MlyK, and evafyate In c^cr %e if rupture g^^p^t tenter ih^x mil he truly iJe^ 
velbfimemit and that %fU tncoiirage Ci^fK'e^^lrsito^. awsrcncss, afsi sensU 

« Av^tviile^ ffim* ^^ii^r n\i: oniy envirof'mi^ni tuf ihe ftathfr's ability and 
thf fftlMren * ^UHH o/ Je^clt^aienr Af vH the actlvhiei must allow 

f hildi^ U» create ff* themffhes, noi lead ih^^m hi inf itafe the teachcr'i ideal. 
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Chlldrori ^r^ stimulated In movement 
aetlvigleg by a varlaty of roles, ideas 

and ^^^o^l^^ATs, ' 

ChUai^^n V^aome involved In speeah aetiv- 
ltl5^ i >eh as disorlblnf , defending, per- 
suiilng, comfertlng. Instructing, reporting, 
faatualiy and oommunlsating emotions* 

Children partlolpatt In story dramatization 
where they improvlst and play eut their own 
stories. 



> familiar storiei using 
nd movements « 

" ^hods of *5lassroom drama 



Children 
their o» 

The fell 
are used, 

2-003 choral dramatisation 

= group oral reading 
a-085 ^ circle tlieatre 

2-086 - plpymaklhg (without an audlenae) 

1- 087 - voeal Jazz 

2- 088 - puppetry ^ 

2-oBf Children have time to calm down at the end 
©f eagh dramatlo fxperlenise throygh such 
activltiee as discussion, listening to 
music, or expressing some part of the 
experience In alay, palnti fabric or words* 

1-1^19 Some of the following are used by ehildrtn 
as vehicles to extend the interpretation 
of the printed wordj poems sltuatiens 
dialogue, action verse, songs, plays, 
skipping, gaffiiis, nursery rhymes and 
direct narration i 

i-09P Drama activities are cunvnulative In naturei 
tf^y build on previous agtivitlt s, 

i-091 Drama activities allow children to ereate 
for themielves rather than cause them to 
imitate the teaeher*3 ideas* 
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Hie tMher imy pirevkk the illfRultli for drini3tlistlDn, but the chlldfefl 
mm^ be allowed ^ worfc out whit wilt be fealiztil and how, A very lubite 
bftUfift has to be -cN^ed here. As the ehiMren become more expefieiMed 
in drmmii tbe^r ^'iU ^eqtiiff guidance. 



A dnma Icsm ml^i last Bve minuter or ii mliht co^ 
days, d^pesJlni on ihe depth of Ihe aciMty. In activity, there are many 

fein|;Nln| aspects to be ezplofed; the tricher must tJ^tde how lb malotitn < 
a balance with the rest of the prof rgni, 

Draina can be Intepp ted with many parts of the curriculum. For eiamplfi ^ 
the childrcfl's umkriiandini ami appre€laii<ni of other yufturcs Is Increa^d 
by dramatlt: esptmatloii. When eipsnJcd ihrmifh drama, stories of pioneer 
life Of newjtpapf*: iiems lake oa new meinlng throy|h movement and dla^ 
ioglie, feeling tAd form. Learning factual ennlgnt M not ihe aim of Urima; 
ihe Ih0tf|hts and feelinp of peopte ire the vreti^ of coiic<rrn. 



8.1 




EKLC 



Dfafni ihotikf ncit N thoy|h| of juil aiHHhcf lyb^cl In be adcJeJ ly an 
■ir^dy btay ^hcduk^ by| £i titolhcr mtans tif ^rmtUtng chltdr en to invest 
iff ate ifiii tarn aboyi the world. 

lA mu^lcit ei^erlcMt. as In any othtr. children wilt diieover ind tspl^ire, 
ininipulalt and rearrange, ereate and evaluate, ami hel|hten fhelr aware' 
oess ef and n^ltiviiy i» thrmttlve^ and oihent. The spfclal cnntrlbuliiin nf 
muilc li lu power to evoke and stlrt as well as expref». human eniolloni and 

fn every aspect of the musical experience, children .should be partkipanU 
and not merely onlooker. They should have the opporlunify to hear the 
muije nf other timef and plaees ai well a^ of iiiday. 

Snundt In the elasraoni and In the out-yf'doorf all Itavt pntenMal ai mush 
eat media; thejiean be uied to give cxpreMion to human feeling in tt^ same 
way as vf ^es and in^trumenii. 

To cultivate a ehiltl's aural lensiilvliy Is to develap and reline oiie of hli 
Im^rtant toots of dlit*ove!^f' The musk proprani develops aural lensiflvlty 
Ihrough its fociif on singiHg, ph^ng, cf eating, dhcoveting, and tUtening, 

luM as theft components of the musle program are frc quenily Inseparable^ 
so tw is music ffequenlly an Integral componeni of other areas of the sehool 
prngram. At! are natural allies In helping the child to grow. For eiample, 
wt^re music ItcomhinsJ with movement and drama, ihere are onportuniifei 
not oii^ for cfeating mu^ic, but alio for providing chlMrt n with a wide range 
of fnusieal styles for use with moveni^nt or drama. 

In aclditlon. work in rhyihm assists ^tome children In devetpplng such ap- 
parcnily unrelated abiliiies as reading and movemeiii' ronversely, Physleal 
Educailon a jtivitles may enhance bitih Ihe variety and quality of iht move^ 
mcni fesponsejr tbat a child can make to a piece of music. 

^■gtajE md PlayNl 

The iiia^w vehicle for making music In the Prlmary^Jurilof years li the voice, 
the chiU^s own musical Instrument The teacher must provide children wlih 
offortunitics to sing in an easy, natural way. to eipre^ the music thai li 
within them^ and to build up an awar^iesii ^ sonp of various time^ and 
places and uf different siylef and idioms ^ everything from nursery rhymes 
to coniemi^varv folk Mmgs. 

Most chlldren lii? to sing and If they are given frequent opporiuniiies to 
do mmi of their difficulties with pitch and tone wilt disappear. In the be- 
ginning, teat'hers should not e&peci conformity melody and rhythm from 
ill children, l^nison sin|lng will emerge gradually as ears arc trained to tisien 
and voices to respond. 



l^l^O Children htar songs of other times and 
placts as wall as of to^ay. 

i«09l foous In music is on singinii 

oreatliigi playingt discovering and 
listening. 

# 

1»131 Children have an opportunity to sing 
together In an easyt naturni way^ 
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Thf ^rifiti.^ lif teifiiliig iitw K«p* •nd. f«f ™i€. tht jf>y of todlnf 
their ililglni Viifcfs f or tlie flfil lime. i« oflcii ihe Nltoflini of i Hfclwig 
InvDlvcsiefit with mi^, m^ng ilsd eiwbN chlWftfl W etr^rKncc Ite dt- 
flUB^ utd reward of eolie^lWc dTefi, Sin^ni wlf h oihc^ ii ciRf of Ite iim€= 
te, iffiivfiial famu of tfuriiif snotfom ind expensK^ wlih oiht r^. 

For (^fm who have Ihc biekgrouitd, slntln| is pfsiNbly iN inosl ap- 
pf^liie limi !o ifilraduce wmt mm^p^ of mosfc Is ^ r?Af urii way, ps? I 
of Ihe Inforaiilon the ehildrsfi need W know abgui a pirtkulf f l^n|, Tst^h- 
m who iH teii experif nc^ in fotmil raiHie lennlfld p cii^ csinmuoktii 
mulkal §snetpti by using such simple vocabylanf as iufitf, Untder, smsofh- 



Miny mttUcal InHfimifnu are lyif aWg for use fey childreii In the Primary and 
Junior DivisioM: Ih^ Inclydt ©Hf liiilnimemi. eynibaU* tone bin, gloek- 
Bispieb. tambouriiiet, drun^ auishifpi, me ^aJtophoiis, rteofdcB, and crj- 
lanets Lack of flHidi for Ihb kind of equipft»#iil need noi inhiWi explof aliQli 
flf ihfough iaslfuimnu. The Itaeher ean provide much ixslilng. Cfta* 
live wofk with fif^ Immtmrnti sueh ts bf ike drunii, boi Ite, piiii, and 
egm husU Tlitse and other objeeu like ihtm cati he struck, ^raped. iha- 
kfii^ or bbwn as ehiidrttt expbre Ihem fisr ibelf sound^produciiig pcfenilal 
ind^M them io aeeouipany or to cmte small - |roop comp^iiiuns. 

TN iape*feeofder Is aHo a vefaiile insifumenl. For esampie, Mund tex- ^ 
tufs pkked up by Ibe miefophooe eaa be replayed at differeni s^s, Inier- 
' ^Ing sound eollai^ ean be prc^uced by siting and spHcing the laps. 



When a ehikJ tisiem and diseovef* meaning in muik lhat compoicrs havi 
made, in cBm^lllom and sounds that he himself lias made, and in sounds 
that he pkks up at^rand^ from the enwronrntni, valid leammg lifyitions 
art crated. Such tistening rtqutrB the active participation of iIk chiid. 
Some aetiviti^ deaifM !«> *^^P leachefs ttimulatc children's creative le- 
CO Itaening are titled below. 

^ Emmiraif fhlWfea lo move freely in rspinse to the muste. What does 
miait M^ggm W ^ouT Tn oM dWtttm n^yj o/ m^vlnn to it. Discuss 
whk e pmitiT haw you c(^d mere to Ihf muMe loiethfF. Telk attout it efter' 
ii^fdi In ifiHip$, Ftfjtea psntomimt stttfy sugifsitd by the music 
i Invjie prof^sio^ial miaicians io perfiirm ai the schooK demonMraie vsri- 
im Insirument^, and dise^ their music with the children. 
C Aik ifcif children to fspoiw^ lo voices and Inilrymrnts by ideniifying ihem 
as tfghi or hetn y, sid «Tf ^luy. hluf or red, 

# up a sound Inier^ centre where Ehildren can txmbil, share, and ex= 
pkire interesting sound materials i pilchf d ind unpiiehed ) . 

• With f ht chikJren. carry iwt sound InvcnhHies of spaces ( the room, the 



1-153 



Instrumtnte sueh as gyBbals, tone bars 
ilOQk€nspieii I tambourines, drums, auto- 
harpii reaordtrSj eaetanetep are used. 

Found (improvised) Instruinents suoh as 
brake drums, bottles, palls, corn husks , 
are used In ttie o£assroa?n^ 

Children's f;ri^atly«f resf^ tis listening 

and dlsgovarlng are fostwrehl tvy 

eneouraglng ehildren to Bove tt^^l^ in 
response to nuslo 

- Inviting professional musleians to 
perforfn at the sehool, demonstrates 
various instruments and dlsaysilng 
their Bjuaia with the ehildren 



2-095 ^ asking the children to respond to 

voices and instruments by identifying 
them as light or heavy , sad or gay, 
blue or red 

2-096 - setting up a sound Interest centre 

w^re ehildren can exhibit ^ share and 
esplore interesting sound materials 
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Ittift lh€ home, any plg^t vififfd on flflil tripi)> Mike valug juUgyfiifnl^ on 
th»e acQUltlciUnvlrtifimfliir ^fiH^ 

# fiiviif tiud^nti from ndghbimrlng secondary school iii shnry llicif mu^ic 
with the chifdren: the chitdren mi|Jii^s!isre iheir musk' wilh Ihe ^condary 
Khnol iludenti, 

# Invent M>ynd gimei lhat illt»w and encimrap ahilJrrn ip explufE jhe 
liiund iBtcniial of an objre! or the uie of sound Ui give signals, 

# Lf f Ihe whilJren i'^perimen! in Hml out how many situnds ihey cin m^ke 
»ilh an ohjeL'f: jhen ispJofe with fhtm ho* thrse miyhl he used. Use ihe 
object* is pyppets and expe rtment wiih tnieractum. 

9 ^t Up MfUaiions where children can elasiify sounds In dlfTereiit way^i. Wlipf 
SiHjnds are naiural? What Sfiynds are man-made? The children can fecgrd 
Iheni, compare ihem, and di^cusf. Un ui! the snumh you vtm makt with u 
garhAigt pail, Hoiv were they made {Hrtip'mgl h%mn'mH * Mowm^yy} How 
UfJ this tiffect ytiu? 

Much of the lisiening program will probably involve ihe use of recordingi, 
either tape* or records, theie might be shared with the whole class or sri up 
with headsets for individuals lo use when Ihey wish. Tapes of school broad- 
CBSU might also be useful. 

C!«aH|i| 

Playing with sounds, arringing ihf:m Into Sfinillcant or Inieresilng pailcfns, 
Jsjhe eyence of the musical prwess* !i provides a cliallenge ti> the chilJ's 
intflferand ims|inatlon. helf^ hjm or her to bt'ctiirte more aware of ihe 
process through which a compiwr works, and gives opportunliies for self- 
expression and e^cilinp «iperieiwis in sound. 

Usini instruments from the siiund cenire, a group i>f children cart creaie 
a sound evefii composition) that dfscrlhes the mtHid of a stofy they ha^f 
read. An enchantfd forest can be brought to life as each child Ciiniribuie^ 
• Soynd to the giiwp montage. Later, iHe children might attempt to dilferen- 



= aarrying out sound Invtntorlts or 
spaotsi e.g* hall J rooni, homOi any 
plaoa vlsltid on fltld tplpa 

i^OpO ^ inviting atudenta from neighbouririg 

5€Qondary ashoola to share thtlr music 

2^099 ^ inventing sound gamas that allow and 

ondourage children ^o axploro. the sound 
potential of- an objeet or the use of 
sound to giya signals 

2^100 ^ letting the shildren experitnent to find 
out how many sounds they can make with 
an obje§t 



2-101 
I-'IS^ 



setting up situations where children 
can olassify sounds In different ways. 



Recordings are usad| e#g. 
records « 



tapes, 
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tfilf the foiiiidi that would be mwk by saniici^, birch, iprytep and pines, 
Evfniysily. each cMM eaii fcspMrtiblliiy for iwe iree !t«ufiJ and 

paupMQimpms i iouiid ^tege eniiilfU "A Juumey Threu|h ite Forcsi". 

If the envinNiPieiii. op^iuiUtkx, and maltf?*li for creailv^? mum aeiivi 
tie* ars pieiefit* mo^ ehildfefi will fxpcriitifn! tm^y if^ taMty, Here art 
ipmt ample seilvlti^ dtsltn^ to en£oura|e tipe-ilmeniif^^' 
• inventinf loyitd ednvimiioits betw^n diffefent obfteti: Aoiv dpes & roffi 
JbiiA tommimketi wllh m glnckffUpifl? 

m drawiilg picture of nii^ and ihiHftg ihe pictum: drawing pktur^ of 
yflheard but real souflds mad playing liming pamH as lo what iouisdi lYmy 



# miking ebsfts Cgfipla or icdfts) of ih# children's own eoniposliloni or of 
ihoft compo^oM Ihgy havt hfafd; eJichingtag charU and perfcming m^h 

..oiher'ichans; 

# maiilng up a tun^ for a given poan* using two noi^. tt^n three nsits, Iheit 
fottrfwt^ 

# c^i^Wg on normal eonvenatidii thfOu|h slmpte Invented tuna. 

# playing MAgIng f^mes; Inventing iin|lng gami^ with tht ela^, 

Oppoilunitis tomaifh. make ind manipulate ^Hindi can provide expcri^ 
Mil d^ply eanch ^ child't appr^iatlan of and rsponse lo 
Wniilf a^ the world arcMind fUni. 

■a 

In Ptiyikil Edyealion. the foytu ii on the iliuifieince of movement in the 
pswih and kaniing of shildfefl, TN ehiW^i bodily movonein^ is the mesni 
thfoogh whkh he or she ean hnmfdliiily respw*^ ihe tnylronment snd 
explore It, Chlidren are eonsiantjy trying «ji thetr nonnal rangt of bodjty 
aetioiis as they vvcrk towards nuency In movemeni; in the ciiurie of this pf^ 
ee^ they leant i peat deal aboyt themielvcs and their Innate abllitl^. In 
Iheif desifi to espluii these penonat dliccvef i^. they often provi Inventive 
In attempting new and originat feats. This inventiveness can be encooraged 
by an ofafervant and lym pathetic teachef. 

physical Idyf tf ion usf^ mq>veni€nt as the chlid'i medium of self-eipr^^ 
tioii. Creative movemtot can give tiprmion to children's imagjnitieni and 
&n mtriNte so k%mng when combined with music, drama, and the visual 
SlimyU foi 3s*ch fniegiatlon can come from many sourer ^ the seasotis, 
the el^nenis, and other natural phenomena; observation of such movements 
as nyiiig, soaring^ ant^ «rh^lingi te^^Cyres and shapes in naturirmatirlali 
and seulpture; eoatK^*??, soo^, dint'es of different cultures^ Hounds uf 
tfains. of water, ii*>* ol bells; bo^y ^^inds - clappini. slapping, breolhing. 
stampfng, ihou{fn|» p*rey5^>n tefe jents. home-made or manyracturedi 
and recofded muiSt 

In aitemptiiip fr- f?\f-^ Iher ^^elinp and u\ through mrtvement. 
children maks. a it^^u. ii «rfr^im ;mo the realm of dance. Tht body 



ExperlmentafclQn In ereative music 
actlvltlei Is encQuragtd by 
2«1Q2 - irtventlng aound; Qonversatlons between 

dlfferanfc obJ#§ts 
2«)0| ^ drawing pletures of adunds and shaping 
the platyraa 

2=10^ - making eharts Cgrftphs or seorts) of the 
ehlldren's Own gdmposltlons of of short 
compesitlorii they have heard, ei- 
changing eharts and performing tach 
otiiers' eharts 

2-105 - making up a tune for a given potm, using 
two notes, then three notes, then four 
notes 

§-106 ^ earrylng out normal conversations 

through simple invented tunes 
2^107 - playing singing games, inventing 

singing gamss with the class, 
1-155 The focus for Fhysieal Education is the 
child's bodily movement as he or she 
enploreg and responds to tl^ environment. 

1^X56 Creative aiovenent is combined with musie^ 
drama and the visual arts to give 
eicpression to ehlldren's imagination aiid 
to dontribute to learning* 
fhe integration of Physical Education with 
other araas is fostered by utilising such 
s@ur,ces asj 

i^lOS = the ieassnj3j .the elements and other 
^natural pKendraana 

1- 109 - observation of such movements as fly ng, 

soaring and wheeling. " J s , 

i=llO - tejttures and shapes iri natural materials 
and soulpture ^t*., * 

2- 111 - costumes, songs and dances of dirrerent 

cultures, - ^ ii* 

1- lli - sounds of trains, of water and or bells 

2- 113 - body sounds - clapping, slapping, 

breathing, itamplni, shouting 
2=llii = percussion instrument^, home-made or 

manafaytured 
2=115 = recorded music 
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comn an instrument nf conimu tiki lion sntJ eipfessiiifi* of teayiy ind grace. 
ChlMrrfi t%p]ttre ihe quality of mnvemeni ti ihcy diilhc quail of lex I u re » 
eolnyr, of lotiiki. 

If imapiniliofi U encouragtd ind i^nniiivliy to kJeai ind reelinp valueJ, 
the chjld wiW be en^auraged to strive Uh the kind srf ynncentraiiim ihii in- 
ItfUe, sirwerr expression demandi. In ihis way, a child ean he helfwd lu yn- 
derstind hli or her o^'n feclinp and to use esprt^^ilvt; movemtnt as a eoa- 
IrnMed ouilfl for suth emotions ai surpriie. awe, alarm, fun, wnnder^ fear, 
tadn^. happiness, anger, and joy. 

The teacher guides the ehilJ's pfoclivity fur aclinn Inln diruLjiiins that will 
of benefii to him of her now and in later lifr In the Primary and Jimisr 
Divisiiws. children nled to devtlop vei^iilily rather ilian cnnfcenirnk^ on 
Spt^itic skills; ihls impfies a wide ran|e of at'livliicssuLli a* pynina^ties* gamei, 
lwiifiniln|, dancs, and drama« wiih amjile time prnvlded fur praeilce. repelM 
tion, niodificaiiof), consofidal loni and application, A sensitive ^uide wt!l givt 
inielligent dlreeti-^ at the appropriaie rriomeni In help children exitnd iKeir 
skill, faifi cnnfidence, appreciate their own unique attributes, and knnw 
their tlmtiaiions. 

The 4k Ills of Physical Educallon often develop ffiim frte play. I- or ex- 
ample, chiidren who have had tiperitnce in usirig balh of various si/cs and 
weights will eventually be able to use iliem In a widt variety of structured 
siiuaiiofis. 

Any play wlih equjf i'**ni such ai biif. balls, and targein, incofporaiinp 
ttchniquei iueh as gim A and di*dge and mit-pUiylng opptmfnts^ develops 
the dynamics <)f more formal games. The gradual incrci^se in complexity* 
whclhcf with reference lo Iht degr^ of co-operation needed, in learn 
games, or ihc degree of enmpeiition involved, as In aihlclic running, musi 
• N developed lensttlvely and sensibly. 

Climbing, swihgthf, iumping. and~rulling provide endless oppttrtynliiepi 
^ for developini skill and conlrol of personal re^pon^, Purposeful and ima- 
ginaiive action resuhs from Hoor actlvrrles and apparaius Work, Body man- 
aicment also grows through the use of games equipment and group work. 
Boiy cnnirol coolribuies lo a pmittve sclr-concept whteh wilt have an irn- 
poriani hearing tMi fiiiure learning. 

There are several ways of organizing eofieeph related to human move* 
merii, Tlii; fallowing analysts of soine concepts may N of help to teachers 
planning themes itr unlis f^t w-iifk, 

Bi^y awmrtnftM fivuses on the movement of individual pat Is of the body 
and the whole K^Jy in relation to the use of f|ie -parts: pafj?i inoving, parts 
5Upp<irHnp weight, pans prepared to rereive «.ejg|jis. fransfer of weigh!. 



2-116 Rather than sonaentratlng on a few skills 
a wide range of aatlvl^les luah as 
gyrmiaetles, gamt a, swlmmlngi dance and 
drama with aaple time for practice, 
rtpetltlsni modification, consolldat^lori 
and application^ Is provided. 

1-157 Skills are developed from fret -play 
activities, 

1->158 Children climb, swing, jump and roll to 
develop skill and oontrdl of persbnal 
response 

1^159 Floor activities and apparatus work are 
used to develop purposeful and 
imaginative action. 

1^160 Qames, equipment and group work are used 
to develop body management. 
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inm inliilrtni aiid It •dlny nuiyfrniitt. ptris mcwlrii \n immum or ilffiyU 
isncously In ictiiin, and pirt* ihit aieiEh « b^J w Iwtsi is in cxtereuon, 
fksUifi. •hd rotalitM. 

Mtlon inks: skippini. iplftntfiir ninninE. wilking. rollmg^ step- 
pini. bttaiieing. lfivcilin|, pyllinf, rHishinf* bcmllng, ti^ jumpini are niV 
ufat mtam for tmm\n% iht aneniipn of the chiWrcn individuil parts of 
the, biidy as Will is on the um of iht whola body. 

Spatial oq»iiliitio«) of roovtmefit relaia lo aEilvllto that foeus on 
pmonalMpacr ami gmfrat Mp^et (near and fan eiose and dUlant, beWe, 
behind. above» btlew. undef. ov§f)» fwte tlow. fritdlum normiU hip?). 
^tmthtu (farwaid. ^kward, lidcinrayi), pathwsyi (curvci, straight lln^p 
rirap, dUtOnaliU ind Ihc J*epr ef the 

Q^Ktf Qualitative aip^ti in movement rtlite to the way the body h 
moving In iffma ^ wdght, thnc. i^e. and flo*. Thfie Bspecii can be de- 
vtlop^ through movtmenU that fofy* on pace and Ihiie (rasl and slow. 
■yOden and susialned. ^rp and gnhurried), fp'c? and wefih! CRfm and 
i^t. Urofig and fine. totQUM tnd delicale), ^t^Mm or reilriint cnuenh 
cootlnyoyi, or eontrolled), and spatial Konemy (dirce!, undeviating, and 
Uratghu or RexibW, roundaboui* Indirect, ind gen^roMs). 

fjfcrfnwfc^f ar^ ^Ih as m^enient «eurs. A child's body paru relatt 
id on£ another in a va rteiy wi^; the movini body can also m«t and pari 
from other Indlvidiiiii ind ipparilus such is balls, targtu, lioops. benchri, 
and mail. The size and ihape of the rooni or play area alio affect mcn- 
fiienn adaptiei ©ad fed]M*«^ng action to theie faclors is a verif ifflponani part 
of a chiB*^ f ro^ih ai^ ^fvelopfneni. 

These are only four of many concepls involved in Physical fducaiion. 
Thc«£ four* related \o one way of siiyctonng a program, ire recogniied as 
facing pirfkiilarly ipproprlale for children In ihe Primary and Juniof Divh 



By drawing attention ^ the various facrors that afTcci movemcnl ai Ihe 
speropHaie ilme, the tt^ can attend to ihe needs of individual children, 
of ^1! groypi* Of oTthe V 'Jie class. A rich and iaiisrying vtieabutary of 
movginfmt can be huiti U Iwiited acrums ire expanded, varied, coniraslcd. 
aAd put into sequencei. Education Ihrough movement rches on repeiiuon, 
byiying of piiierns. developmcni of movemeni memory, and rcnnemeni 
of ikills. Awkwardness is eradicaied. transitions arc smoothed, and dufl, 
coloufleu sequences lake on new esciiemeni and colour ihrough T,^ addl* 
lion m fcarrangement of appiraius, sound siimuli. learning groups, or oiher 
challenge. 
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Movtmtnt a^^tivlties In Fhysleal Edueatlen 
are used develop 

1- 117 " body awareness; I.e., body parts 

Irivolved iri movement 

2- llS - body awareness, basic body actions sucii 

as skipplni, spinning, runnlni, 
balanelng» bending 

2-119 space awarenfs', l.e** personal spaee, 
gintral spase, levels, pathways, 
directions 

2^120 ^ quality awaraneas; i.e,, weight, time 
ip^oe and flow 

2-121 - rtlatlonihlpsi l.e.s balls, targets, 
loops, benohaSj mats. 
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Visual Arti 

Exprcision in Viiuil Am might be d^r?fied as a pcriunal reitiiun m ei. 
ptrience "prtssed in ofianiicd form iir dcNign. Sut li espreibiuh comes nuh 
urally in thffdren even prior roihc i»f ctihcwni languaie. They scribble 
draw, and pamr lung beri>fe they read and wNrc^ 

Through their art, ehiklren eommunkaie their attitudes and feelin|5 to- 
wards ihcmsflvcs ami their envimnmrnL The siarilng point for any sueh 
creative activiiy a the child's persiinaj cstpcrienee. real nr iniigined. Each 
Child s approich to fSiierience differs stimewhai froni fhai of his er her hi 
hms, and therefore evtn xirnilar situation* are perteived difFefontly, If chii- 
dfen are to e^pre^s their personal rcatiioni to t'sperience effectively, ihey 
.-.m^L^comc acquainied with the media of art and learn to handle them with 
a degreeV skijL Skills and techniques slii>uid be mtfoduccd naiufally and 
furiciloria!lyKlri resptinse to fhe child's ciirlmiiy or need for a particulMr toiil 
of espressionk^hildren may ask overtly for help nr even realize precisely 
whit they neea. so that the teacher will i^ficn have lo rely on iiituiffve judge- 
ment to uncover the prohlem or need. In commynicatiiig the appropriaie 
technique or the informaiion required, ihe teacher should rely iin example, 
imitation, and drHiission, a? j include analysts only as needed. At the same 
time, the teacher must avoid inicrference wiih the child's inicrpretncion and 
deiJgn. 

Since both interpretation and design are Nnked lu visual awareness, the 
teacher must provide oppiirtunilics that will help the children to become 
more visually aware. Activrties for this piirpc^sc can as jimple as noting. 
sKetching, and recording examples of line, shape, or ii xiure while taking a 
walk around the block or schoidyard, Pcrcepjiuns can be further heightened 
by the use of cameras or cardboard viewfinders that enable children to lo*ik 
at familiar objects or landscapes from a frt^^h piiint nf view. Adopting a vis^ 
ual theme, such as /»*j^ifr/ijr»/rt,iiMf,^^ isaihtilK'r ^as of encouraging children 
iofook from a difTertnt perspective. AciisMif^ Tnr ^Jch a iheme might inciuile 



The tnatfrlal on page 90 provldis an 
Introduetion to the aeotlon on Visual 
Arta, Thf application can be found 
on pages 9*1 and 92. Thus tht Items 
are seleottd from pages 91 and 92 as 
opposed to page 90* 
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pcfHng through i ifiifnlfsriftg glais or mlcrc^npt it cells or cr^tMls, exam^ 
inliig pttten^ om • moii^overed tmk, ttnd leirthing fur ships in ttoM^ 
hankfiid thy m for iiii€«r ihythnii In ptint growth or trea. 

As cfnidren panidfMlle in thii kind of invCSti|atlon. they £omL' to unrtef' 
stiiliJ that vlMii stn^iiirt wttd d€iti|n art an inleiral part of th€ total environ- 
ment, holh natunt and miiMn^; for tsamplb^ they becomt awan of ih^ 
ailhoyett£ of a cedir, (he arsh iif a bri|^l|i» Ih^ gra^tful line of a Geor|lafl 
hou^, er the funciiOfill beauty ol • modern ehaif , Su^h iware nes will bm- 
mm^ th€ fouDdillMi of •^hetic ^nslilvliy In later life. 

OUer children In th£ Junior Divbton may ^ helped to Im^k at d^ign fea^ 
turei in the fimlliar thlrij^ around themt toyti ala^oum furniture, pack» 
ag^ clof hes« iandsca ping. They could makt mMlf b and iketchts, and evilu- 
ite and compare. Thcfe acttvtil^ may gtmralt valut judpmenls with feprd 
to ^ape, texture, and colour^ 

The younger ehlkirtn deiipi more from Iniuitlon than frwn knowledge. 
They reiet semuattyi thl|[ik ^liuatly, ind approach each new esperleftce wiih 
a freshneis of view that the teaeher must seek to retain ind develop. Older 
children^ however, eaii be helped to look at ihdr own work nwre obj^tively 
and to ay@s eompi^tldnt •rrangement, balance, and ailraetiveii^ of toU 
our. 

Thi miteriaff i^ed by children for creative activity should Include the 
most cofii^mfffirary media m well as the more tradiliofial ons. Ind^» as 
in* ill the arts, bnc pu^ote of such ietlvlty h to provide chiyren with ix^ 
peilenees Involving a variety of materlab, so that they may learn about Ihc 
pirtieulir charKtefUtlcs of a medium by solving practicil and creative 
problems. 

Maienali, timfore, ihoyld include not only the loual pencil, chalks, 
paints, and eraym. but also media such m oil pastels, dym, italitt, ^inu 
(^tef and aei^liC'based tempera), and cameras. For creative stiichery, 
wooh riffia, and oiher fibr^ might be used. For ihr^^imensional work, 
maieriato might Include strings wire, cardboard, woods and wood products, 
n»tals, expanded piasticSt packajing produeis, and modelling matensli. 
Other r^ourtes might be stones, t^^lhpicks, used paper, containers, and 
other maiefiaU the childrefi can find in their own environment. Such experi' 
en£^ may rt^uire i construction area with work^nch, hand-tools (sawt, 
' hammers. Ales, rasp^, measurin| tooto, and isioctat^ hardware, include 
jn| nails, woodscrews, nuts and boltsrand other fasteners. Even though the 
whole claa may be working on a common theme, each child should .have 
acc^ to (he maieriali and the medium ihat he or she prefers to use. 

The tebeher's role Is to assist and encourage childfL-a lo see the posslbllH 
tt^ of sch maierlal and to explore it with all their sens^ ^ to f«l il, ^Ifoke 
it, smeFI It* and expefiment wiih it to discover whether It will bend or break. 
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3-103 Children are htlped to leok at design 

features In famlilar things around them: ^ 
tsyi, classroom furniture, paekageSp 
. elotheSp landsgapins. 

1- 161 Children make models and sketahea, evaluate 

and oompari familiar things. 

2- 122 Contemporary art media is available* 
2^113 Traditional art media is avallablep 

1- lfia Eaeh ehlld has aeeess to the materials and 

th© medium that he prefers te use. 

2- ^12^1 .Aetlvlties are provided Involvini a 

variety ot materials. 
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spring Of snip, fly or f\op^ Cin |l N cut or (Jrillrd, pplnteJ ur glu€d? ChW- 
iJrcn ncfd w Ufveiop ieirhniques ihii enable Ihem lo Improve I heir pcriOnil 
e9pmii0n and to extend thf ir mm^ ot €onirol and reipanse in inaierUli. 

Somm of Ihfjtjmulut for eipreftsion will sprlni from I he malf rtoh ustd, 
lOfiie from VMuil Arts •ciivliies^ ind soiiie frbni ieilviliei In olher areas of 
lHc pro|rani. In tht Primary years^ children tend hi thoof^ iopks rslated Id 
h«^e, family » school actlvillei, play, fteasttnal lyiiviiitf, and special a£Ci< 
SHHis. By the Junior yeari. Iheir knowledge of (he world hij yrown immenii- 
ly iimJ they may turn Ihfir crtafive abililies to the Inirrpretiitiun of real 
tsperienCtor flie rcpre^nlaiion of Inis^int'd eif^'rleiiee fadvertfure, explora^ 
tipfi, distant limei and diMant ptdtrcs^ ih^ fMiure). 

Prime eiitphasis should be given tO the /»«»f?ff of cMfiiuig forni oul of 
maierlaH and to the of iUimnutfUtiiting, ladier than lo ihe pfiHlut'M 

of creation. Children may v^ish lo U^v.h a gml ,('sp|i>re uha! they LonMUrr 
fmpiiriant in thdf work. Ctinilnned rnciHiiiigi'm^ni t» i ilk ahtitii mioresiing 
1herii£s, maieriiU, iml fini.^heJ wttrks li prcf^c.iHk to nii<.^ing judgement (let 
tht child pa» jiidgrment)/The cliildren .<iiuiuld ihn he encouraped lo 
divf Idpai^ an vwnhulary ihey Lilt undcmtaitd anil to Uhc suyh words a^ tt\- 
titrt- hahncf, and rhythm. 

Chiidrc^ iitay aho I04A at ind compnrt fit de^ipn and function of Umh 
an^ |»fnrc»£i u^ed in art and indtisiry, da^^Toom prinl-making may siiniu- 
iat^ * vUii 10 1 prirtier; the enniiruttinn of i^ooden modcli may'lead'io a 
visit Id a »bfnetmakef , 

A ehild'i work should never ht f \hiHlied against his or her will nr for 
purposes of coniparisofi or £om|^li(iiin. The manner in which ilie cliild's 
work li dhplayed reftects the leacher'i reipect for an individuars effofl. 

Displays shoutd be chanped frcgucntly and each child ^lioykl have hM or 
her work represenltd from iimt to lime. The children fihould be encotirygcd 
lo arranfc ihcir own displays, for display arranpcmcnl ii^ iiself. a foim of 
destgn. 

Displays should also includt ortginal works by pr^cssionals, It Is vital thai 
chiidren be Involved in a rich variety of an fofms and lhal they he given 
op|Hir|uniiies for^personal contact wiih arllsis who arc creating In Ihcir local 
communilies. Such prufesiionals and other voluhlecrH can enrich ^he arts 
program of inv schoof. In lhi< manner, Ihe cliildrcn are conHmially alliiwed 
the opptirtunily lo sec Ihe relationship of (heir ov^n creative acliviiies in the 
pimstblliiiei in ihc environment and to the creative activiiies of adult arii^ls. 
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2^125 Ei€h shild is enaouragad to arFange his 
or hmp own displays # 

2-126 Tha orlilnal works of prefasBlonsli ,art 
displayed and diecussadt / 

1- 163 Children dtvelop personal teahnlquas that 

anablt them to Improve thtlr perBgnal ex- 
prassion and extend ihelriansa of eontrol 
and responflt to mater4Bl5. 

2^127 The stlmului for aipreiglon springi from 
^various areas of the progpram* ' 

2- 128 The foGus Is on the process of creating 

form out of niatarlals and ooronunicatini, 
rather than on the prt^luata of creation. 

2=129 Childran are encouraged to axafnlne and 
aiplore what th^^' eonsider Important in 
their own work threugh discuaslon of 
intertstlng themes, matarials and flnlBhed 
worlts^ 

- - / . - 

2^130 Children devalop an art vopabuiary so that 
they can use such words as tfjEtura^ balance 
and rhythm, 

2-131 The deeiiion to display art work is left 
to the child* 

I'-lfi^l Children maat artisti from local and 
distant communities^ 

1-165 Children oompara the design and function 
of tools and processes used 'in art and 
industry^ x" 
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Chapter Six 

Environmental Studies 



In the Primary and Juniuf Diviiiaiw, iHc wort * *iih which ihe child li 
familiar U uicU hy iht teacher ai a baii* for i UevtMiipnigni of valu£i» 
attiludef^ cof^^tpts. and ik\V^> iliiis mvolvcmcni ^tih ihe cnvifonnienl ii of 
pfime it Uimulatei ehiWren lt> cofitmunltaii? hecii^se thi) wani 

• fell otlwi^ •hoMi Ihtir elpcricfifees and it inipcU cxpfe«ion in the arts 
vaui€ QWu^tn want io intcipftt their eiipcrienees ihrough a varieiy of 

jiedta. 

In Envifufimfntal Studio, the focus a on eertaln aspects of i)u -»tal 
fnviroflmefili the social, bloioiicaK and physical rclaiionshl^ of the child's 
wdrid In time and space. 

Tte genera! almJt for thU ares of children's experience ire j 

• to aciiuaini rhiWren with Iheir social and icienliBc cnvironmeni so that 
they may see x>meihing of the nature its parts, while also cofnprchendlng 
lomething r4f Iti patiems as a whole; 

• to heir ehiidren acquire the Infortnaiion and tile skills they will need lo 
live and pros[Er in a ffiuliicuhunt s<Kiety: 

• to tulld foyndations fur inform<Ki and rational iliitudes and decisions; 

• irtuse the enihuslasm generated by active invcsilgation of the environmeni 
tr.siiiiiuiate other isoects ol leamini» ' 

• to to a reasoned kiiow|sl|e of and pride in Canada. 

Ideally^ children should feel part of their cnvironmeni, boih social and 
phyMcal, They will pin dignity from the knowied|i that they are part of the 
coniiny*?us Row of hbtory^ individuaU whose actions are renected, in how. 
ever small a way. in the geographical and cyllural setting in which Ihey live, 
WKh child must retain his or her identity in and loyahy lo his or her own 
cuhure. yet achieve fiiH eitlicnship in the diverse Canadian commumty. 



*166 The teaehtr uses the world with which t^ 
ehlld is familiar as a basla for the 
devilopmerit of values, attitudes ^ con= 
oepts and skills* 



1-167 



Children Investigate the envlronTnent to 
stimulate other aspects of learning* 
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Thfiiuph nn%ir0nfii€nKa| Siudm. ih« chiid can perceive. imJerMand, ttml 
mlihiie fcldlion^hifis wiiliin the cnvlrnnmcnl^ atlUiiig Ihese relflllomhipi 

• llif KlailoiHliipi smonf jmapU • 
customs. tnJ InMlluiion^^ 

• Ihe relillini!ih|p^ amony Ihm.'* hi^h naiufaf and man made - eg, flic 
relatitmMiip Kmctn weaihcf and r ^ 'in m thai bclwi'cn muelijnery and 
sir poiluiifin; 

• fhe reraiion.^hjp hcmten peof>^ff ^i^J e.g.. the rclalionship beiween 
Ihf quiliiy of Nfc and (Ke aiiUMmihilc , 

• Ihf rclaliiinNhlp i>f Ihe child in |!ic prcvioiis ihrce nnd lu himseir or herself. 

One part of tht child's life is his or her inner self; ihc niher pari in ihc 
f^ltmal World of |x»i»plc ami ihinps uiih uhich he or she is familiar. The 
feach£r'g role is lo expand ihc horlifons of Ihc child's eiicrnal wnild and io 
provide help and guidance in ihc piiiccss of Inicrprctinp and orgaiii/ing 
capcricnces. Oul itt personal pert cprions of ihc rclaiinnshlpf aninng pt'oplc 
■rid ihini? and itiempts fo find paUcrns of ordL-rlliicss. the child builds 
Individuai concepts of ihe wofld. 

ft U lha ieachcr'i respiinsibilliy io help ?hc children cticnd and orgaiiife 
their own questiorts and inie rests; in add If ion. fhe icachcr musi crcaic ^m- 
•fiunsof consffuci dcvicei lhai will sfiniiilafc puiptiseful lirit-liand |r!vesvi 
laimiis. In hoih cases, ihe ieacher mtist organise ihc necessary resourttn 
inake ihcm acccNsihle. There will be occasions Mhcn he or she musi U 
pared fo admit ignorance or parilal knowlcdce and search for ans^ -'? 
•Ihc children. The ieacher and children hecimie learners loyethfj. ■ t 
sffiling that ihere Is nothing wrong lit nnf knoviiny as long as am 
to find out. 



Especially at the bcginniiip of an mvesiigsiinn. i hlUren iici^ Ih': . .. 
to handle materials freel>. G^planaiiim and insiruciUiii ure y^i mi ^'H'} .-jitu 
appropriate. Children need ihc chance in risk niaking misfntf^ whlmv. 
penalty^ Allowed opporiuniiy and time lo csplorc, ihcy arc mitre sponian^^ 
ous and produce individual varlatinns in ohscfvaflons uiid re".pi>nsc-. liius 
fainlni In self-conridence and crcaiivliy. The leaL-her inu^f f^^. linic 
for lhi$ crucial aspeei of learning. 

Free exploration alsii provide iht- fmchcr with clue - \m children's 
lniere.sls and needs, rhildrcn provide similar clues as rlicy ; ;../c fhe cnvN 
rtinmenl. as ihey mieraci with people, and, more dircwily, ihcy make Ihejr 
own lists of familiar but puzzling things. 

Since Ihe inierests of chilJrin can var> considerably in Ihc explorarion 
of a iopic. there »l|| be a iendcnty for ihc learning paihs of a clas?* lo branch 
out in Utffereni dirccilnns. As illustraicd iit ihe iliar! on flic opjHisife page, 
one child follows one path, his fclli*w aiiiJihcfr ent h frying lo impow ordci 
.and form on fhe di^paraie Inforniaiion fhal he itr she 3Ci|uifCv llii' ieacher 



2^133 Each uhlld la endouragyd to imposf order 

and forni on acquired dlopBrafce lnformation> 

2«173 The teaehtr picks up clueo to the 

children's intaresti and needs an tliey 
freely explore their envlronmtnt, 

1-17^ Children art allowed time for exploration. 

1- 175 Children handle materials freely* 

2- 13^ The teacher makeB a variety of resourcea 

acctialble . 

2-^135 Children make mistakes wit r^t penalty* 

2-136 Explanations are given only when appropriate. 

2^137 Instruct loni are given only when appropriate, 

2-130 Children produce individual variatjona in 
observation and response. 

1-176 The teacher utilizers cfuestlonfl to reflect 
and reeon?;lder hasty eoneluaiona. 

Children perceive, underotand and evaluate 
relationships within fcho environment: 

I-I68 - relatloi^ahlps among people i e*g. social 
groups and communities, customs and 
inititutlons 

1^169 ^ relatisnshlps among things , both natural 

and man'-maSe 5 tig. relat lOLisijips between 

weather and erosion 
1-170 - relationships betwes^n people and thlngii 

epg* between the quality of life and the 

automobile 

1- 171 - relationships between themselves and the 

environment. 

2- 132 The teacher creates situations and con- 

strugts devices that stimulate purposeful 
first-hand Invest igatloni 
1-171 Learning paths of a class branch out In 
different directions and nhlldren are 
allowed to follow their own Interests. 
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It may be bilplui for Iht teachft to btar In mtnd the dtsgi^i^ ihit idyju 
eomklcr rel^iti for • partkatar topk. Tb^ €M i^e is ^nu of depu^ 
lure lild guldei la cdntciBlp IbM l^tplni Is bslinEi the ireas of l^niing. Il b 
Hfsportafil to r^llit, howcvw, Ihel Ihe thlldrth do nof thinlr iW.a^ qu^tl^s 
in len^ of tradti ional mbftQt eiltfofis. 



Page 95 pre»enta a framowork for 
initiating and conducting a neighbourhood 
study • Therefore no items were selected 
froa thla page.- 
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Hfnlal Sivefepiwitli Imi^llmm 

Thf meniii dcvclopinf ni til um^ thlMrrn jn Hie Priniary yesri will iit|| b€ 
in thf tranMtkwial slap fmm intuition tu eoncreie ofwrytlun%. niiMrcn it this 
ilipc^ whitf unable to think ahiiyi or iniagine ihe i'on^nijen«s of nn action 
they have not ftftuilly cirrifU out, Are happy asking t|ueiii|iNis, hanUlinp 
mairriah. ind eolletting things %^TV3i\m. The leiLhef tan help eliif- 
tJren hefin to he awirt of cimL'epU suth a* change t to nolite ihaf y^ti'rUay 
the hciin plant wg^ hi^ ai a ruler hut tuday li ii higher^ ihai waler freeze 
and heirnmei ice whkh (^in ineh and heeiime water again. The teawher fan 
help cliiklr^ In make u^ nf all iheir sen&es. to n4Hii?e. mil only real differ- 
ences^ but ilMi apparent dlfferentes in shape and size as Ihe ptKttum of the 
observer ifhanges. Classification at this sfagg Is liiniied In easily obHTvable 
eharacterisiles: /r/f //////**, htini/soft, frtt/\fUtm\ Through (he care of planls 
and animals, the teacher can help children K'eoine sensitive lo the difTt'renf 
needs nf fiving thinpand to the possibiritles of cruelly In thcnt. whelher in^ 
tentlonal Of noc. 

As ehildfen move into the early stage nf concrete opcrilitms, they demoii- 
strate an ability to manipulaie mentaliy Ihme (}b}ecls they have manlpulaleJ 
manually. Their increasing desire to find oul ihln^, to pariiclpaie. and to 
ad&l. tolheir Rowing ciHnmand of wurdl can be used to fosier awareness uf 
the sinieture and form of living Ihlnis and of changes in those forms wilh 
time. The feaeher can challenge ilie ehildren's growing abilliy lo prcdici the 
elTecti of a parilcular change and to formulaie notions tjf tite horizontal 
and vertleah of lenglh and substance, of speed and dtsiance. This prticess 
makes childrefl aware of -the need for ineasyreinenii of ihe role of forte in 
caustng movement, ind of lha possiblHiy ihat more ihan one variable ntoy 
be involveU in a pirticular change. As ilteir own skilU In manipulating toiils 
and materials grow, ihe children can be helped to appreciate how man's 
way of life has changed historically through his growliig ability to ullllre 
Mter ilving thlnp. lo create tools, and to pass on his knowledge through 
books. Qradualty, they come to see that the properties of maiefials have 
ifinuenced their use, arHl thus come to underiiaiid how the pariicular uses of 
various re^iurces have been determined. These activities foster both their 
growing skill with words ^ In,: recording Infomiaiion and impressions ^ 
and Iheirfver^wldeiiini cimcepi of^lhe world around them, 

Mi^t children In the Juniof\ears will be well into the later sia^ of con^ 
Crete operatlufis, Th^ are feeling the power of their own menial manipula^ 
tiims and of their growing ibtllty to deal with variables and to solve 
problems in more ordered any quaniliaiive ways. At this age, most children 
enjoy ohserving objectively and eit a mining critically: they like testing ideas 
and ins est iga ling ambiguity. This helps ihe ieacher tit provide opporl unities 
for the development of such concepis as coiiflici, culture, imerdependcnce, 
conier^aiion. length, area, and volume, mass, liine, icmpe^aiure. speed, and 
force. Little by little, they perceive pytterns; ihe siruLMnre^funi^iion patterns 
. of ihetf own bodies, the interde^ndeiice of Itving things, man's impact on 



Tha mental devtiopment of chlldran in 
thf prlfliary ytai^a is dlsciassad on psgo 
96, This ffiatarial provldea the 
prindiplti to bt conaldQrtd whan 
planning progranis and 3ala§ting 
acblvltlti for Ghlldrfn of this aga» 
The actual actlvltlaa art daserlbad on 
the pracidlfig and following pages. 
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Ihf eiivlronmefiti ihe rtlttiou dixhs fefm md stracturt of miieriali to func- 
tkifi aiid prop^i@. 

TbO' ^^tt id dMifigulih btiwm elbservitlon ind InUftmt and to find 
MfisfictyQ in Hit Msg pftdfetksqs sitd intmmii^ bxs^ upon thtif own 

Ing^Ufa; b lo iiif|Maiit thAt mycb of their limt nut of ichoui Ii ip^nt 
sodtl^iking^ fftpcrimcnthii with gima uf rhiRce. ind plAylng wllh 
fm^m tad rlddtei. 

A few cbildifii In the Jufil^ ytan will hive rcieM the sfigt of Iramiliatt 
fram ^ocfftf ofstritloili Id ibsirict think I ng (focmfll a^raildriis). Their 
incm^ng ibifity to deduet, to ^imaii, to hypiHheilze. and to manlpulaii^ 
neiiUlly Without prior mmual swiipubtioo beeom^ ipparenl to the leachef 
through fhaif frequent me of inaloiy to expUlii a point, Thtfe chlldrtn 
win want to maki more me of i^oodary fOurcB, meh $$ referenci miteriaU, 
and need ofportuniti^ to do io as they come to regoinUi the ioelal and 
Sflffltl^ comcquefic^ of mafi*! tctivitl^ However, they itlll need many 
eonerete experitneei if coo^pa are to be fully developed and umferstnod. 

laformailon Trom s^ondary louree is of greats value «hyn It can be 
Integrated with rec^t fiffl<hand eiperienee. As she child seels to 6nd 
Irifonnation from Kcondary loufces, oilier related ikilb n«d to be deveh 
opolr interpreting i^ur^ eharti, and texti; ehecklni infurtnallon for 
aoeuracy and reHabillty; eaaminlni conflleting evideneei drawing reasofi^ 
able 1,'onyluslom. Oiildr^ in the Junior Division need guldanee In devel^ 
Ing th£ tshniqy^ iilvotv^ In taking yiefut notes from referenee materials. 
They ihouki be iielf^ to plan their investigations and lo fofmulate ^uesilrms 
ipeeiBe enou^ for invtsiigatim. They should be helped to loeiic tl^ main 
point in a parigraph and jo Identify, within a pifa|raph or a took^ the 
fMniey far faet or theme that they are s^king, 

Hiey need guldanee In pftparing lUt^ of facis and topks iind in eom^ 
pwrlng lour^ wh^ pthering Information. They should not be permiiied 
limply 10 copy paragraphs from soure^L Initially^ they should be a^ked to 
sek^t a main point, explain It orally or in any other form, and then rewrite 
the informatlofi in their own words. Similarly, while partieipating In ouf-of^ 
Etasiroom eaperietiCQ or in investlgaflons In the elasrootn, ehildren shiiuld 
acquire the habl3 of listing farls» meaiurements. and observations which 
they can later use to build a sio^^ a deseriplionk or an exposition. 

Tils teehnlques uied to eommumeaie or report experknees may be cx^ 
tr^ety varltd. For young ehltdrtn. verbal eipreislon will be of tremendous 
importance. However, if (hey are to make efTectlve use of noiili(¥i and 
reeords as they mature, ihty need to experience repoft|n| in a varleiy at 
forms (visual, oral graphie^ written These reporting skills should be closely 



/ 



J'^IO^ Ghlldren use sacondary sourQis such ap 
refeFtfice materials* 

As the ehlld stttea to find Inforniatlpn 
from seooniary sources » related skills 
need to bo developed^ to aooomplish 
this ohlldreni 
3=072 - interpret pioturas, aharta and texts 

3^073 - cheek Information for aecuraoy and 
rellafallity 

3^07*1 = examina oonfliotlng evidence 

I^Q75 draw reasonable oonelusions* 

3-105 Children fenaulate quastians and plan 
spaclfle invest * /itlens* 

3^1Q6 Whan gatl^rlng Infcrmation, children 

ritoeive guidance In preparing lists of 
facts and toples and In oOTOaring sources^ 

3-1S7 ahlldren lelaot a maln^^point In a para- 
graph, explain it orally and re-wrlta the 
information in thalr own words* 

3*-lDS Children translate summarlea of Inforaa- 
tlen Into their own laniuage foriaats, 

3-lOf When participating in investigations , 
childran list facts, measuren^nts and 
obatrvatlons for later use in reporting* 
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■iiociaied wiih field work through drawing, sk€tehln|, lesiing. Eouiiting, 
craphing, photognphing, and making rubbings of £lilf. In additii^t children 
■ihould bf aiked to consider quaiiofif such Hsw csn we summarize infBr^ 
msiigif fuii'e gsihifrtd from s day's ^eld study . from a fifmiirip or hmk, 
of from ihi group's worki a partkufar i&picF How is informsiiofi from 
diff^efU utuitts put iogrlhfr to tring out its sigm^^ 

Thmc iff the coniiderailons thai rgmlnd children of the purpose of 
wriilhf. of alKmaiivi ways jftf r^ordlngi and of th€ audlenee to whom ihcy 
art directing Iheir reporting, Throygh disfus^lon of these queitinns, eilher 
wltli the teacher or wllh • groups chifdrcn will have an opporiunlly ts assess 
att'ernativs and diicovef the m^t efTective melhoUs of presenting Informal 
tisfi, ci ullfig and reporting references, and of sharing ihelr esperlenL^es, 

'laeWSUIb 

In Envlronmenial Sfydifi^ locial skills can be Improved Ihinugh opfMirtunl^ 
tles'lo work in small groupi, lo conlrihiitt to a class projcci, and tii take 



1-177 ChllJren report in a variety of waya, 

• Children report In a varJaty of ways ^ 

1-139 - orally 

l-HO - written 

2^mi - visually 

i-1^32 - graphically 

Reporting skills are related %q field 
work through^ 

i-l43 - drawing 

l-HM - ikttQhing 

2^1k% - testing 

1- 1^6 ^ oDuntlng = . 

2- 1^7 = graphing 
t^-liiS ^ photographlni 

2^lU$ - fflaklng rubllftfs or casta 

1^178 Children ohoose the means of reporting to 
reflect the audience to whom they are 
directing their report, 

1-179 Children choose the meani of recording to 
dSaaover the moat ©ffestlva methods of 
preuenting information. 
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resfsHisltHliiy for •^rlkuUr Uik, Utrou^ di^uifion and i^pcKtunltits la 
eampare »pcrkfifet and i^as, to gBIm^ dlffereiit ptftpeEilvti, and to stt 
the validity si alterniiive pqinti of vkw, chiidrgii ate abto W e&tcnd their 
uiMkr^lindinp and to begiii Id make more pb|c€live jydgfmeiils. In the 
proms* they ietm how to tiitfii. htw to qu^ibii %nd an^wtr. ifid htiw to 
Qti^ltm and plan with others. They team lo rt€Ugnl7e and yilllit the vfewi 
ci mhin, and In ih* proeea some to realize that il^ir own cuntrlbuikini are 
tppfesiated and needed. They aba lOe and devtlop the social sktlb of 
operatltin, indf participate and kam to abide graeerully by rules and regular 
iiofis ereated and tn farmed by mumat eor^nl, 

Tlie teacher*! role Is ni^t Impurtant, Teachers Kelp ehildren to develop 
si^al fkii^ throu|h the example of penona! commitment^ prof»sianal 
ikillt inthusiasm and ereailvlty. and manif^t Interest In learning;^ 



Expiorstlaii of the envlronmeiit ibo provide an auilet through which Qhkh 
dren's desire to test and uie their psychoinoior skllh can be realized. Orou^ 
moior skills are devtloped IS children run, {unip. wiggle^ slide, or iHp thrhugh 
and over abstacls eneountered In aut^-eto activhlB or as they discovtr 
the funetjon of balance and body poature in such aetivities as moving a roek 
or walkinf along a fallen tree tfunk . 

The many opportunitis they encaunter for manlpulaiing materials and 
abjecis gradyally lead to the aequlsition of fine motor skllb. As they handle, 
grip, and Anger ^ns, brushy, cutting tools, and materials, they develop the 
strength, sp^, steadiness, precisioii, and ^ofiomy of effort that are the 
slf^of M///. 

In symiUiaiy, the study of the environme^ii pfovid^ th# child wlih opp^^ 
lynlti^ to develop sklib nannally aaociaied «yith other areas of the program. 
For isample, Invotigatlom aften require the tue of maihemaiical instrii^ 
mciits and ishnfqua such as surveying, map-makmg, charting, and makln| 
and applyinf simple mttheinatlcal modtls. 

Far children, the envifoanient begins with themselvts. It is axiomailc to say . 
thai chlldreit's cafacHy to function lestfully and evgn cansirucilvely In their 
environment defends an their health and vliaur. It b e^niial, iherefm 
that they acquire some basic ynderstanding oif healthy practices and health^ 
livinf . Where po^ible, sych learning should be devek^ to embrace con- 
cepts and values an a much broader scale. For example, diei can be espanded 
to demonstrate, through abscrvailofl where practicabiep the nutritional needs 
of othef Kving thinp or the living styles that rsull from differeni ways of 
wiesting sttttenance ffom the environment: theie observations may in turn 



1- lSO Childrtn partlelpatt In small group 

,2-001 Chlldran eontrlbute to class projecta. 

2- 002 Children takt raspenBlb'lllty for 

particular tasks- 

1- 003 Children erganii# and plan with ©there* 
2^00* Children listen to othtrs. 

2- 005 Children discuss and compare experiencta 

and Ideas. 

2-150 Children reallie that their own eon- 
trlhutions are appreolated and needed- 

a-15l Children learn to recognize and utilize 
the views of others, 

1- 15i Children dlaeuss different perspectives 

to see the validity of alternative points 
of view, 

2- 153 Children develop and use the social skill 

of oo-operation , 

Children develop gross motor skills byi 
2-006 ^ running 
2-007 - junking 
2-008 - wiggling 
2-OOi - sliding 

2-010 - slipping through or over obstacles 

eneountered in out-of-elass activities. 

Children develop flise m^tor skills i 

2-011 ^ painting --7 

2-012 ^ cutting 

i-013 ^ writing 
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ksom •! the rlghu ol iht indmdual varitis socletf tsoficf rni. ^ 



Ifi pUfijiifig i prugrim thit tncor porilff htallh learning, a iensilive ami 
altft teacher take advantage of dppmtune oc^yrrenees, luch as the 
arfival of a new Kaby at Home, or ofporiune nftimenij ihai give rise lo such 
questliins ist H'fty pfnpiM on HtH days? Why do we gH htmgty? 

Why do our henrti b^t IrUlf^ at etftviii limes? 

Some Mm Iht isacher may wish lo ecHUIUer are llitid below ^ 

• the ftNicesjfM of lift, which would inetode^ ilmflarhiei and differences In 
the develppmen! of p\Bm%, animali. nsh, blrdi, nml man^ Ihi need of all 
living iHinp for nouriyiinenL air, and waitr; 

• Ihf FfiiUifmshlps bttween dfyfi6pmtnt and iitiHtifs ami hftwtrn mtitudn 
and hfhmiottF, which would IncltHte: ehinf^ in growlh and appearance of 
planii^ antmali, and children: effects of age and dc^elnpmint on ftelingi. on 
social reiationships. and on ibiliiy lo perfrirm menial and motor liiki, with 

^ aiiciHiafttothewider^ngeofdlfrerfme 

• Titf malor paru of thi hody trsd the. tnechanl^ms that allow the body to be 
nourlfthed ami lo develop* bii^d iit iht following princinle^:. ihe btWy work^ 
as a unil or one whole even ihougH each pari has its own parllculBr u^; 
the senses^ the skeleioni the musclts, body fluid^^ linu^, orians, body 
Ihemiraiati;. and periodic proeestes eonlribute to Ihe adaptallun of the body 
toiiienvlfoftnifiit; 

/ ^ • thf HfteMity of good mttriiim based on Ihe folio wtn| ideas: nutrition 
depends oit the bafance of food subslanees. ineluding vltaniins and minerals^ 
and on appetiie ar»d eaiing habits: an Individual digests fo^ bcMf r if he Is 
happy and reUsed when he fits: noirlilon affects leeih: ^)|esijon is affectid 
by f^i and reJisatloiii cuhuraU soclaL and ethnic factors affect ^havioifr 
and atlitudes rowards foc^ arid eating'^ 

• ihf yje. misuse, and abuse oi ablUty and mood madificFs would include 
substances used for therapeutic or social rea^onsi piin' relieving drup, inhal- 
ants^ tobacco, and alcohol ; 

• envlroamfrtraf to*\dithns affect in| growth and devet^menl, with em- 
pha^U on the cofldliiuris nectary for oplimum growth and dyvelppmcnt 

Afelean alrrunpolluifd waler, uncontamlnaied food, warmih, sufficienl clo!h= 
^ /ing. and adeqyate she fieri ; un hatards in the home, the school, the slriet, and 
the Ulcalliy; and on social, medlciiK and police services in the local area. 



i^Oll} The teacher Initiates slasi dliattsslon 
related to health learnlrig toplca by 
utilising current happenlnj|S In the lives 
of the ohildren* 

i^lSM Children learn the processes of lire^ e^g. 

similarities and diffirtnoes in the 

development of plants', artitnals, fish, 
b^lrda and man* 

i»l55 Children learn the major parts of the boCy 
and their relationships. 

^•^156 Children learn the necessity of good 
nutrition. 

i^l5? Children learn the. use, misuse and abuse 
of ability and mood modifiers^ e.g* pain- 
relieving drugs, tobaeco. Inhalants 0 
alcohol. 

2^158 Children learn the effeet of the environ^ 
mental conditions on frowth and develop- 
ment^ a.g. clean alr^ unpolluted water « 

2-159 Children learn such aoncepts as Inter-, 
dependence and basic needs ^ 



Whether the stimulus for an invest^plion in Environmental Studies is gen< 
efifed by a child's quesilon or the tr^chcr'si IniliBtivk or ^th. the invest^ 
gailoh should leid to the concepts, values, atfityde£,/arid skills that are the 

\m / 
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ot^ltves of IN surrkulym. For iiitnplii ■ child miy iiki Do I have to 
^ek up mf gum wmppet? Tills iliiipte qutslifw couU N the imptlui for 
i£l|vjttei1ititfln| lo tl^ dtvikipmeflt of lotial ikllli and coticapu as virkd 
U cniicnfaiion, cbnfllct, or co-o^rilim. The tlifflulus cmM \m as 
wtll he i leicheriBiliaicd visll lo a polluitd tirtam bed or a cia^ dkcu^ion 
.of a R|ht In a Iclevli^ hoekey game, tl is jhe leacfier'i luk to reEpgnlie th^ 
of^nyne mnm^^tl and to expbit their poientiil In Iht puriuii of progrim 

The apfroich suited in ihU documi nt Impli^ thai eoncepls mty be | 
diVfld^ ffOQ perspective beyond that of ihe tradltlontt dtselpllnei. The < 
followinf items ihow some dImemltHis of |nyes|!|aliofii through whieh the i 
cOKepc of thangt n!l|hl he developed. Tlicfe lit vest igatloni^ might eneom^ i 
pas sych fwieif of the concept as the Aof f » the c&ma, the natrnw, the impact, 
ami detimMiiy dl change s • mUvfhal fvtuHlim; 

# thangfs in lAe €MM asheorihegrdwiind dtvelops i 

m physkal chung^: the ^asoos^ aging, weathering, moulllni. metainorph^ii, ^ 
efDslomflpenlngt 

m atUimtl chmga; Immlniritloo, tnlenicilpt! between nelghboyri. native 
peoples., musiid, danc^ fknvfs* fads, literature, cuilums^ 

# jmfii/rAiififri/eocnmunleailoiis. transpoftatlofi, urbinlzailon. food, hous^J 
ing^ bousehGld gad£eis« living standards, favi^ new oeeupstionf, Increased 
kisyrei . ; 
'm tHhn/^ogM tkattgf: invenliom; exploitation of ireiourcesp tn^ 
dt^ry X bffieflls and disadyama^) ; 

# Man as fhi ituilgatof of eh^ngi: Ifivenfofs. dot^tofs, sclenflsts, explorers, 
innovatofi; 

6 mikfiil chonge: adaptatlao. growth, ehange of state, population ehaii|es 
Is insecti, inlmate, aiid plants. 

Mmmm 

Rekvaiiee^a finvirofinieiitat Studlei k depeDdeni oo chlfdren's natural curi^ 
adtf, on tbtif eicpanding tnteresti, and on their nMd far explanations about 
the world In ail Its dlmetulons. It Is essential that studio fGliow children's 
individual levels of undefitandlng and their ways of working, and not be rig< 
Idly ited to a panlcular year or age. Laming proems from uhe knriwn to 
ihe unknon^, from the familiar lo the unfamiliar. 

For eumplt, a eoneept such U tommtmity will S^gln wllb Ideas and ea- 
P^rienes ehlldren kiiow, sueh as their famlUf s. Tt^y may then be g raduilly 
encounied id otserve thai there are animal nnd plant fimili^i, that iheifimi^ 
if serv^ many funeikMU. lhai fam^II^ difrrr« chanft, ^ild tPvoYvte a neiwork 
of relatiomhips. Wfth time, children in the ll*ilmaf/ Divlsieta isre help^ ic» 
ice that eommunltlei have chaoK-ietlsiics that ire slm«far to those of the 
fanUly, that they, too, letve many fmcflons, ehanie. OT^r )« sisi* compmi- 
tion^ and cutture» that there urt animal and pla^f ct^r^myniflfiSs and tftiaa all 
Involve a network of ielat!Oiishl|^. ty the ena of lut^ot ^y\mm. ihe 
children's eoneept of eommmity *iTJ have grown to fi^t^.^^yhpasi aich i 

i&l 



2-015 The taaohar exttnds dlsouiplon into 
reiattd Itarnlng experienotfl* 

1-016 The teaqhar devtlops learning experleneei 
that erc'Bs aubjaot lines | a*g, the eon^ 
aept of alnange. 

i-017 The taftGher etieeuragts further invtstiga- 
tion by itudehts en topics ^f student 
interest. 

i-lfiO studies fpllew the chilli's individual 
level of uridaratanding^ 

2^161 Studies prppted frein the known to the 
unknown. 
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as cufnmyniiies interactinf wflh Ihtlr t nvlrnnmenli, ihi envlroiimcnt afFeti 
ing the cp^mynliy ami the cammunlty alterln| the ^nvlrtmrnsnt, and torn 
miifiltles inieracting wilh oihcr Cimimunliiejs, Thr^ifi!) suth liyJiej. the chll- 
dftn Will begin to iee how ihey fit intd Iht loia! f allrnt aiid whal part ihey 
play In thf comfiiutiliy> \ 

yaimm ^ . \ 

A ktfig^tenil ohia-ttve rclaied ft? velyci such as appreiiilfi^h uf rTtin's Impaci 
' on the envlrDflmen!, pafll^yiarly as ji relates in living ih\n$%. mm begin 
with the child. In Ihls case* a profeabfe- fits! slep In tJcvtlnprng a re^piifisible 
attliude in Primary children Is to provide Ihem wilh nnptiriurtjllcs ttMiH?^erve 
€3US£<and^cffg€t relailonships, to handk* b<ilh llvlnp and mimllvlng ihinys, 
and Id hecoma sensitive \o the need for living prhpcr cart lo living ihinp. 
By the beginrtlni of the Junlpr PivUiun. children will hava developed an 
awarieoesi of the ehtag^ In living thinp and will find enjoyment In e^plivn 
\np thefr wide variety; as Inlerest growi, ihey might wish Ip discuss and coni- 
pire physical conditions In difTerent parts of the world, In the later siHics 
of cnncretf opcraiionst ehildren will devgtnp ah appreciation of the Inter* 
dependeivce of living things. Finally^ in thejransilion to the stage of abstraci 
thinking, ihey may develop a deeper apprtciatlon of cause^any efrecj rela^ 
lionships and of man's Impact on the envlronmeni. 

Additlofla! Information on voiufM will be found In chapter \, "Values, 
Goals, and Ob)ee|lyei% and in chapter 3, **Teaehmg and Learning", 

The tong^tenn view of concept or value developnient does net necessarily 
Indicate that there is a sequence or pattern of learning that eacli child niusi 
follow, Retaiing Individual progress |o a general patiern, however, does help 
the leachef to Interpret pbservaiions of the child's 3Ciions%r Huestinni, |o sec 
ihe larger dimensions, and to determine what action should be taken next. 

Oiit^f-classrooti] activltlis 

^t'Of^fassroom education should proceed throughnut the year as a natiiral 
esteniidn of classfoom activity. It encoiiipasses both the world of nature and 
the urban world of the city. Banks, stores, and bakeries should be as much 
a parf of the learning etivironment as the nearby stream bed. The council 
chamber or the co^jflhouse can provide the basis for learning aliout social 
institutiims; a visli to a faciory can help children appreciate the interdepend' 
ence of the various functioiu pefformed by different pcupkv All ihese areas 
provldi scope for study. Interpretation, and Invesilgailon. 

Small groups of children can |ather the data relevant to the pariicular 
aspect of a topic that ihey have chosen to investigate. Each child should be 
aware of whai his uf her own contrihuiiim is to be. This necessitates pre* 
paring the children by provVdrng Ihcm wiih^ 

• adequate backgriHind infnriiiatlon, including safely preeauilons; 

• an inventory of quesiions or a i^u'ii fo answer on locailun; 
' • a map of the route and the |ucalii> ; 



2-162 Out-of-clasaroom aativitles art a natural 
eicttnelon of classr^cm aetlvity* 

In proparing for an out-Qf-glass activity 
the ghildron are providad with: 

2-163 - background Informatlen 

2-16M - Inveritory questlona 

2=165 ^ map of the route 
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m i variety of 1^ far rwcordinc (iMlebMki, cameris. sketch pidi, tapa 



Ahhoygh • cirtiln imauht of pre plinfiln| li detlrabte tnd evtn n^m 
saiy, fkzlbitity Is stio imporiant; tht ixpcHeiice m^t igconimadafe unex< 
pe€t^ fiTidlnp iitd ufiforesfefi cvtn^ 

Put^Df«€lismom^ll£af ton facflltitts area studio; one special area fur Aeld 
wo^ ^Id ti€ select^ each year. Areas elcse to the school are envious 
plac^ la start. A study Qun deal with a rarine» a meadow, a ivoodlot^ an 
eavatloA, a street, a faetonr» or a ihopping plaia. By the m4 of ihe Primary 
Division* children can use a ilinple ctcm leciion to reeord and analyse their 
obieryattons.^ they can peg a itrin| acro^ a pl^e of ground that varies In 
soil, dampn^^ and plant life, and ihey can sample and graph the variallons. 
Or they can labuiaiegirtd chart dwelHnp or traffic flow withfn a city block. 

An effecilve progfam require a pool of resources. Wlih some ingenuity, 
equipment can be procured very economicany; as one example among many, 
an ordinary kitchen strainer can be converted to a dip neL In many cases, 
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2-166 - a variety of teelB for recording* 

2^167 Out-^of-alaasroom axptrlgnoes accommoda&e 
uneicpecttd and unforeittn events* 

2^168 To faailltate area atudltei one spaelal 
area outside the olassroom Is ielaeted 
for repeated vlslti throughout the school 
year* 
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the chitdfcfi fill iislit III the coflvtfsion> Chlklrtn cin help w ccHiiribuie 
tOfiie rewDUtQt%i niiurat miiiriali tufh isilof)fi ili<J yhalnulSt phi)la|raphl, 
kfUfl^ aitii^cks donated of Ifnt by ptrtnti anii Dibtn^ tapes of iCHittds, 
revofdingit and Inlervicw! obtained in the Qmtit Gi priijfcls^ arid pkturei 
and illdfi of milt rials iitd phcnumina Ui the ehylronnieni. 

ChiMren ptiriuing dlfTtrcnt inV€s|||itions will need dilT^renl iiitiierUN and 
e|ulpmtnt some of which may be stored in the ^h^Mimih Maierlals not 
eoflsrinily In use In any one area ean be niade avalluble ihrough the sehoni 
tibrary resource centre. Children ihould havt access to some of the follow* 
ing equipment and materlabf magnlfymg glasses, a small mlcriKcofKi mlr^ 
rofSI safe saufces of heat and eteclrleiiy; lubts. glasses and tweeters, metric 
mcasurini rods and tapes; magneire citmpa.^; Celsius thermonieters, barnni^ 
eicrs^ slnipie balances, calipers^ pendulum, slop wateli. mtitu^. and sets for 
making miWcIi; bteycle pum^, balloons, wircsi niasses, cogs and gears; eom^ 
mon kitchen supplies itich as salL sugar, and nour, along with sand and 
other ineipcnsive 'maierlals. Ready-made science and ecology kill ean be 
used as a source of iU^'as. 
\ . 

The problem table Is ^ centre designed to provoke questions and to su|^ 
f^t ways of finding answers. Suggesiions are |rided Jn difRbUlty, from an 
itttsivff card \o whieh the child ean refer dlrecily, on Ihe one hand, to, at the 
oppiisitc extreme, ihe use of fcference bmks and materials, Sufgestions for 
flndtng film matefiats, pl)oto|rsphS| slides, and tapes may also be Included, 
Ttie tcaehcr can use a new Jiiplay or the addition of new items lo an iKisi^ 
lug display to ipark dtseusiion Or invesiigaiion. Older children may con^ 
tribute their own pitzt}e pritblem matt rial from ihe Ir investigations and field 
trips, or from work and interests pursued at home, 

^liist teachers already use bultetln boards effectively. They display objects 
ii well as pictures^ photographs, and newspaper clippinp thai stimulate in* 
vtsllpatlon, observatk>n, and a variety of activiiies. Teachers who are suc^ 
cessful wiifi environmental mathematics find that it is useful to have a display 
board; ehltdren can be encouraged to contribute such mnterlals as speed 
records, hockey ititlsiies, and accounts of events thai use maihcmatical ref^ 
erences. Sociiljssues and natural phenomena can alM be used as points of 
foeui. 



It Is importanl, however, that the probletti table and the bulletin board 
be regarded as a Joint responsibility by the children and teacher Criteria 
for selecting items for display are. Art thfy tehvanl to cuntM interHts? 
Witt ihfy prpvtikr qutsiiom or prfSf^t the ftimUhir hi a ne%¥ way? Witt they 
hrhige. schtHit nmt cammunify? It is Impiuiant that Ihe problem table and 
bulteiin board provide siimulus, novehy, and chailenge. Nciiher ihoulJ be 
mefely a preiiy display or an exhibit of ciiripjt', they are working areas. 



i^OlB A variety of reeouroes lb .available, such 
as; natural resouraes such as stones and 
ohtatnutSi photO||raphs » letters and books, 
tapes of suunds, rteording and Interviews, 
pleturea and slides of materiale. 

i^Olf Children have acees^ttf^a, variety of 

equipmtnt and mat^t'ials; e.g. tnaghlfying 
llasees, smftlirmicroseopei , asfa aoupcea-^ 
of hea|--aff^eleptrlgityj-metrra" mtasuring 
' rods and tilpes^ 

l-^O^Q Children ust rtady-'made sQlense and 
eoology kits as a sburea of Ideas. 

2=169 A probletn table la set up in the classreoin 
to stifnulatt dl^sussion and Investigation/ 

i-^170 AGtlvitlis In the problem table are graded 
in diffieulty. ■ , 

1- 021 Children oontrlbute materials to the 

problem table. 

2- 171 Bulletin boards are used for display.; e^g. 

pletarei, photographs, allppings» 

a^Oii Ohildren and teaoher aontribute jointly 
to the bulletin boards. 

2-172 The bulletin board and problem table In- 
corporate suggestloris for further researoh* 

2-173 Bulletin boards and problem tables are 
working areas ^ 
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How far ocro',', • 
'nO' circle^ 




1 low far around * 

Can yqu mnkc* u 
(jrn ph- 
is thern Q poUern 

• 







Aisfpiment ctrds in m»BUy dsipcd for um by imall groups or by indi^ 
vidyib. 1'hty can bryge the tnnsHioi! frpm work to an individualized 
pfsgrafii. Aa with all other devim the value of assiinment cards depends 
on their iultabillty for the childfiii who use ihem. Some of the best queillom 
■re ihbae Ihat orfgnate with the children themielveSf llowever. until chlN 
dien b^ome aeciBtotn^ to workioi Independently, the 'cards ean be de^ 
ygf^ by teMheri, purchs^ from eommerelat soun^, or mide from old 
lextbookt. ^ 

Geiieffliy, each asipirMt card should IncMporate the f^towing prin- 
dpietv , . . 

• ihe ehildrefl miai be r^ulnd to do meihing - orfanize inysiigations, 
guess and test, e^abllih condition for cornering, or improvise apparatus^ 
m the chiidr^ mufi rmrd thdr work In some manner that will eommunl- 
eaie their pracedurm and mcli^om^ that U, orally and/or throu^ driw= 
fnp, irapiU. and wrItteD r^orti. 

The ^at diflkylty In prepaHng isignment cards Is to write open^nded 
que^lont thai ehaltenin children to think, yet are not ambiguoui, It Is ai> 
ways pebble to elme an open question If i child ihows that the problem b 
too dSffieuh. ieglnning with a closed questloi!, on the other hand, may give 
the child an unn^essiry clue and thi^ deprive him or her of an opportunity 
fo^ lni{#HMent thinking arid dUcov^^ 

Aaignments mwt vary In degree of dIfBculiy to accomm^aie the varia' 
tiom in eliiklfen'S aHlllles. They should abo provide diffcfent iypet of learn^ 
lag aci|vitta« cofmponding to the var^y of chttdren^s Itamlni styte. 




2-174 AsBlgnment oardi art employed ae a 

taaohing etrateg^f* o 

Aaslgnraent Gmrdi are used by small 

2-D23 Asslgrisenfc earda are produced by 

ehild^erip j 

i»0i4 Asalgnment cards require the children to 
do iopiethlngi e.g. organize Invesfciga- 
tlonSf guess and teat. 

2^176 Asslgruient cards require the children to 
record the results of their Investlga^ 
tloii* 

2-177 Assignment cards vary In degree of e 
difficulty. 

2-178 Aasignment earda suggest open-ended 
aotivities, 

2-179 A8sipi«eiit earda Include a variety of 
aetlvities for different ehildren's 
learning styles « 
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. REriNEMENT OF THE CURRICULUM CHANGE INDICATdR 

A» FIELD TESTIKG OF ITEMS ' " 

f ' i. ' 

^TCXOT to the final selection of items to rneaaure con- 
tent of Education in the Primairy and Junior Division Chapters 
4-6, It was felt necessary to obtain teacher jpesponses to ^he 
litems,. These data were to be analyzed to dfitermine items 
which were either defective or too general to elicit a 
variety of responses* This would enable the reaearchers to 
tijen reduce the number of items in the total item pool. In 
, addition^ the data were to be examined to obtain ,informatibn 
regarding test reliability,' to identify items which a^eared 
to be useful in discriminating among teachers in different 
levels and at different grades, and to identify any un- 
expected or unusual response patterns. 

Four-hundred sixty-nine items were included in a 
questionnaire (see' Appendix A) EPJD Teacher Behaviour 
Assessment Instrument. Six of these items provided bio- 
graphical data describing 'the respondents. Thirty-nine of 
the content items were identified as being appropriate for 
Primary Division teachers only (items 3-001 to 3-039) and 
sixty-nine items were identified as being appropriate for 
Junior Division teachers only -(items 3-041 to 3-109) . The 
remaining content items were identified as being appropriate 
for the total group of teachers (items 1-005 to 1-180 and 
2-001 to 2-179), It was recognized that |he response 
patterns would not necessarily be alike for both Primary 
and Junior level teachers. 

■ . ■ t ■ . , ■ • ■ ■ " 



Two types of response patterns were felt appropriate. 
For certain items, teachers were asked to indicate the fre- 
quency of occurrence of given behaviors. These responses 
ranged on a five-point scale from "daily'S "weekly", "ten 
times per year", "two to three times per year", to "never". 
For other items teachers were asked to indicate only if the 
behavior did or did not occur by responding "yes" or "no". 

Because of the large number of items, it was felt 
unrealistic to expect each teacher to respond to all of the 
items. Each teacher was asked to answer all the items that 
applied to his/her division (items 3-001 to 3-039) for 
Primary Division teachers and items 3-041 to 3-109 for 
Junior Division teachers). in addition, each teacher was 
asked to respond to one-half of the remaining items. To 
accomplish this, these remaining items were divided into 
•four sub-tests as follows; 

Sub-test No. 1 - Items 1-005 to 1-093 inclusive 
Sub-test No. 2 - Items 1-094 to 1-080 inclusive 
,. , . Sub-test No. 3 - Items 2-001 to 2-090 inclusive 
Sub-test No. 4 - Items„ 2-D91 to 2-179 inclusive 
In addition to the items appropriate to their 
division fl^evei, each teacher was asked to respond to items 
in two of these sub-tests. For this purpose, the teachers 
were divided into six groups, each group responding to two 
of these sub^tests* 



'vJiK TABLE 2 - Sub-tests Of the Item Pool Assigned. 
. ^ ^ to Each Teacher Group 

Teaoher Group Sub-tests 

1 

2 

■ 3 

4 

5 

6 

For distribution to schools^ the questionnaires ware 
than packagad in groups of six in the sequenca listed in 
Table 2. This insured that for each school with six or mora 
teachers^ raeponses were obtained on all possible coinbina^ 
tione of sub^taets, 

B. RESPONDENTS 

The prineipal investigator and the liaison off icial 
assigned by the Ministry of Education Qontactad Directors of 
Education^ .Principals ^ and representatives' of teachers 
federations^ to solicit their support in encouraging 
teachers to respond to the questionnaire* The responses of 
thos# contacted were excellant. In making contacts with 
professional educatdrs,^ the researchers assured them that 

arionymity of rasponse Would be the rule. In addition^ it 

^ - 

.was agraad that reeults for each Board of Education would 
be made available to bbard officials and principals of the 
schools participating* 



1, 2 

1, 3. 

2, 3 
2, 4 



It had bean antiGipated that queetionnairae would be 
diatributad early in May and returned by early June* How*- 
ever, this distribution was delayed bacausa the teacher- 
ministry consultant group fait it necaseary to add additional 
items to the item pool* It was later agreed that the 
questibnnalrae would be dlstributad just prior to .professional 
development days at the close of the school year and that this 

would be one of the activities for teachers on these days. 

i 

J 

Based on principal and /board official requests, t^e re^ 
searchers distributed 950 questionnaires , each including, an 
"optical scan" answer sheet. The answer sheets were then 
returned to the principal Ihvestigators in ^ self -addressed 
stamped envelopes which were provided* 

The response was disappointing in terms of the total 
number of respondents. Four-hundred^ and sixteen completed 
answer sheets were returned^ Of this number 405 were usable. 
This was approximately ona-^half the number which had 
originally been anticipated and necessitated some changes to 
be made in the analysis of the data. 

The time of distribution was found to be inappropriate* 
It was assumed, initially^ that the year end professional 
activity sessions would provide an ©Kcellent opportunity for 
assessment and planning which would be facilitated by the use 
of the item pool* In retrospect, it would seam that earlier 
in June would have been a better time for the distribution 
of these questionnaires* 
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DasGriptive data for the respondents are given in 
Tafeii 3. 

The breakdown of mala and female teachers at the 
primary and junior levels was as expected* That is, there 
was a greater proportion of male teachers at the junior level 
than at the primary level. In fact, at the primary level 
less than five per cent males were found* ' 

One--hundred eighty-nine .or forty-five per cent of the 
total number o£ the teachers were between ages forty-five to 
fifty-four. It was somev^at surprising to observe this age 
distribution amongst the respondents* However, a possible 
explanation may be the geographical location of the sample. 
A larger number of the scliools selected were in small towns 
of northern Ontario. These results also correspond with the 
Ministry of Education statements that have suggested a trend 
toward older teachers ^in classrooms of Ontario* Visits to 
thtf schools' by the researchers also confirm tn^mm results* 

It is also most surprising -to note %h^c. 243 or sixty 
per cent of the teachers had taught for three yiears or less. 
In addition, more than twenty per cent, that is ninety-two^ 
teachers, had indicated that they were in their first year 
of teaching* These statistics do not seem to be consistent 
with age levels as reported by the teachers. In addition, 
the limited number of teachers who have been hired over the . 
past three years would lead one to question these rfesults. 
Perhaps a misinterpretation of the question or concern 
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TABLE 3 

Sex, Age, No, of Years Taught, and Grade Levels of 
Teachers Responding to the Preiiminary Questionnaire 



No. \ of Tea.chers Prellniinary - 405 



Jjavel - Primary 223 
Junior 174 
No Response 8 



Se;i of Teachers 

Male 

Female 

No Response 

Age of Teachers 

24 and below 
25-34 inclusive 
35-44 inclusive 
45-54 Inclusive 
55 or over 
No Response 



Primary 

10 
205 
8 



6 
30 
71 
99 
8 
9 



Junior 



Total! 




No. . of Years Taught 

One 
2-3 
4-7 

8-15 

More than IS' years 
No Response 



51 
87 
55 
18 
3 
9 



40 
63 
45 
11 
7 
8 



92 
15i 
103 

30/ 

if* 

li' 



No, of Teachers at Each Grade 



Primary 



Junior 



K inde r gar ten. 
First 
Second 
Third 

Multigrade, 
No Response 

Fourth . '*4^ 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Multigrade 
No Response 



36 

39 

40;: 

47 

49 

12- 

55 
40 
32 
35 
12 
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regarding anonymity could account for this apparent dis-- 

«. ■ " 

crepancy. 

Wot the most part/ the distribution of the teachers 
across grade levels is as expected. 

It was felt that any discrepancy that may exist re- 
garding age of teachers and number, of years taught would not 
affect the item data. That is,, this shoulL not bias any 
decisions relating to items thit would need to be modified, 
retained or deleted from a fiftished questionnaire. 



C. , RESULTS 

Frequencies of responses to each choice for each item 
were tabulated and appear in Tables 4 to 6,, Table 4 (pages 
104-124) iii^ludes data on the itemp constructed to represent 
;'.;,the content of Chapter 4, "Communication" / EPJD ; Table -5 
(pages 125-130) includes items representing the content of: 
Chapter 5, "The Arts", EPJD and Table 6 .(p^ges 131-137). 
includes items based on the, content of Chapter 6, "Environ- 
mental Studies", EPJD . For purposes of clarity, the fre- 
quencies of responses are broken down into the Primary and 
Junior Divisions. In addition, the responses for the total 
group are included. Since eight teachers did no.t indicate 
whether they were in th% Primary or Junior Division, the 
figures for the total group are greater than the summation 
of the data from the Primary and Junior Division categories, 
in each case, the responses from those items which were 
assessed on, a five-point scale appear first in each .table. 
They are followed by t,he results contained from the items 

' . ^ . lis 



1-1 

Hoa 

1-010 

i-oii 

1-012 
H13 
i-014 
W)1S 



Irlpney of Beipiii of Tiaehers to Itiiai tfrittin to Esflaet Contint 
" in Chipter IV, Iducation in the Primary and Junior Divisioni ' 

- \ ' 

Irequiney of leasher Rsaponsei \ / 
Primary Diviiion ^ ' Junior Diviiion 



1 
5 



I 

1 
2 



I 

0 

ri 



1 13 loa 

5 11 82 



12 25 21 2? 38 

8 25 47 25 II 

1 10 20 39 53 

1 11 .24 52 35 

" ' 12 21 m 

■ ; _ ' 1 . 15 10? 

21 13 ' U M 30 

2 15 . 1? 51^ 22 
, 1 ,,5 43 74 

1 15 ir 38 





2 2 ,3 '28" 202 
12 J 18 .' 62 135 
33; 57 4i i 49 47 
12 52 14 ■ i 58 28 

3 30 51 71 79, 
8 30, 55 I 88 U 
2 7 150 

'; 7 I 35 193 

22 16 30 i 82 77 ' 

7 i3 67 aa- 2r 

12 19 23: 9a 83 

; 3 . 411- 123 64 

if 



1^ 



IteiNo, 
1-01? 
HIS 
H19 
' H20 
,,H21 
1-022 
' H2l 
1-024 

P02£ 
' 1-027 
' 1-Q2B ' 

' 1-030 , . 
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TABLI I iContinuid). 

' Fraquancy of Tgaohsr Raiponsii 
' himi Diviiion > Junior Diviil'on 




1 i i 1 

6 ir 1? II 

3 43 56 14 

I 9 IB 36 

6 13 25 2? 

\ 6 22 

^ 4 16 ' l^ 41 

49 33 2? a 

?5 29 ,ir 6 

n' 24 11 ,12' 

21 33 36' 23 

21 5 ; 3 

5 ] 18 51 

3 ' 10" :23 54 • 



J. 
51 

r 
u 

n 

34 

, 6' 
2 

'5 
10 
3 

■112^ 
■33 



'I 

/-^ 
'l^ 

^ 4 
2, 

^ 5 
1 

^12 
13 

■64 
23 
68 



□ 

H 



21 22 

38 ,46 
? ; 22 

12;' 21 

17 ' 30 

39 18^ 



20 

24 - 9 
41 24 

25 11 
5 9 
14, .20 

11' "'u 




30 

10 

39 
31. 
31 
37 
5 



1 6 



32 
44 



18 
12 
39 
41 

7,0, 

' 4 
1 



'15,-6 
4 ,2 



U 
U 
17 



Total Group 



i y 

I , it 



1 



EH 

I 



25 32 . 39 66 13 

( 

7 ei 104 24; 19 

( 6 16 40 76: 94 

11 25 47- 50 ' 93 

. ...I 

Ir ^13,V53Ll^7 
:1,6 ^ 33^ 51 79; 48 
92; 72 47\ 13:v,10^ 
151; 50 13 12^ 3 

136. 18 21 , 2i; .a, 

a 75 60. 38 17 

156^ 16 17 7 5 

5 10 43^U77 

12 21; 33 96,' ■6T 
IT ;22 . 47 98 51 



N 
Q 



mil I (CpntinMdl 



Frequiney of Taaehsr Reipeniei 
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Prunary Division 



,1 




2 II 2i m U 
8 . 11 19 50 32 



1 1 ■ 1 13 1101 
6 2 10 31 :\65 
Li 1 16 25 \l 



5 12 111 



1 
1 

1 -2 
' . 1 
2,fi 

21 11 n .32 20 
20 li 11 26 '46 



Junior Diviiion 



I 

1 

■131 



15 




I 



I 

M 
21 

11 
2 

§ 



32 
13 

15 
15 



3,1 
1 2 



3i 
11 

IE 

32 

19 

la 

19 
II 



J 

20 

81 

19 

18 

II 

88' 

93 



1 ' 


2 


3' 


21 12 


i 


1 


1 


;32' -11 


2 




11 


50 'll 


6 


8. 


22 


11 ?30 


11 


16 


11 


19 8 



fotal Group 



1 11 11 

15, 31 58 81 13 

li n ^15 91 33 ■ 3^ 

1 3 1 29 195 

10 a 25 10 ' ill 
33 21' 31 ii 88 

1 12 31181 

2 I 21 200 
: ■ 4 21 201 

,'5 'I ^ ;5 '38 181' 

12^5 63 163 
' I II :19/10ri5 
33 25 18^ 16 51 

11 ' 30 ^3i I1\ 51 
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TABLE I (Continued) 



Item No« 



1 

H46 
1-Q47 
1-048 
1-049 
1-050 
1-051 
1-052 
1-053 
1-054 
1-055 



\ . Freqiiency of Teacher Responiii 
Primary Diviiion Junior Division 



m 
I 



H 



12,6 32 81 

: I II 33 66 

5 9 10 20 69 

27 50 24 ' 9 13 

20 .19 ' 26 28 

12 1 25 46 33, 

2 12 a "M' 

1 2 23, 39 56 

I 11 54 39 

; 1 39 14 

25 ^ 2? 35 23^^^ 13 

60 19 21 17 4^ 

98 13 3 3,2 



I 



I 



0 
H 



3 14 35 58 

4 ; f ,22 43 34 

1 9 15 35 46 
32 42 17 11 ^ 7 
^ ^ 28 48 22' 11. 

2 9 24' 45 30 
1 1 10 39 53-^ 

1 8 25 55' 20 

2 11 35 43 ,19 
. 1 15 37 57 

27 31: 22 J3 7 

57 22 23 5^ 2 

72 28 5 3 , 1 



I 



Group 



I 



0 



1 



1 ■'5 21 JB .139 

I ^ 12 40 77 101 

10 18 26 63 115 

59 93 41 21 20 

/ 49 98=48 39 

14 17 49 9i 64 

1 3 22 81 125 

2 , 1,1 4j8 95^ 76; 
2 19 58 -98 58 

2 - 23 77 132 

52 59 " 57 47 '20 

lie' 42 ^' 44 ' n ■ 6 

171 41 0 6 3 



TABLE 4 (Continuid)'^; 



Fregusncy of Teachsr Reaponges 



Primary Pi viiiQn 



I 



Junior 




100 


12 


5 


2 


2 


83 


98 


12 


' 4 


4 


3 


63 


5 


13 


26 


45 


34 


9 


29 


38 


29 


16 


10 


22 


18 


6 


8 


63 


28 


19 


42 


4 


5 


44 


25 


28 


53 


2 


2 


9 


49 


69 


54 


2 




8 


51 


68 


51 


1 


• 4 , 


6 


53 


68 


54 




5 


10 


46 


69 


69 


5 


3 


10 


27 


74 


53 


2 


12 


21 


26 


67 


58 


4 


13 


27 


13 


70 



6 


1 




184 


\ 30 


U 


3 


V 


9 


4 


1 


,162 


44 


13 


^ 8 


4 


37 


25 


4 


14' 


47 


63 


70 


38 


29 


9 


i 


51 


86 


59 


25 


11 ^ 


ll 


38 


30 


37 


18 


19 


102 




13 


31 


31 


70 




18 




57 


3 


8 


23 


123 






17 


73 


2 


9 


23 


123 


4 


2 


17 


75 


3 


9 


23 


• 120 


2 


7 


15 


77 


5, 


5 


20 


124 


4 


10 


15 


67 


5 


5 


14 


144 


10 


8 


15 


42 


6 


8 


16 


121 


. 8 


18 


29 


43 


6, 


15 


^0 


129 


7 


, 19 


43 


23 



m 
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TABLE 4 (Continuid) 



I til No, 
1-070 
H71 
H?2 
H13 
1-074 
1-075 
1-076 
1-077 
l"07a 
1-079 
M80 

1-pai 
i-oaa . 

1-083 
ERJC 



Frsqiianqy; of Teacher Eaiponses 
Primary Divijion Junior Division , 



51 
9 

11 
12 
24 
7 
7 



11 

ir 



1^ 
I 



4 
4 

1 



27 10 

24 11 

43 29 

14 IS 



7 
5 



64 15 



0 
H 



4 

1 

21 

E 

14 
17 

a 

10 
16 

la 

n 

10 
16 



5 55 

10 91 

47 37 

27 75 

25 53 

29 64 
51 . 54 

42; 30 

35 34 

21 9 

38 25 

63 20 

70 24 

12 11 



M 

3 



I 



67 
1 

6-^ 17 

2 4 

3 2 

1 a 

6 13 
I 



7 18 
19 31 



1 
1 



7 
7 

■ 2 
12^ 18 



0 



I 1 



9 

' 24 

24 44^ 

a 44 

15 48 

16 40 
22 49 
26 Ji 
34 21 
36/16 

33 46 

34 51 
a 67 
36 21 



25 
85 

la 

42 
44 
19 
38 
29 
7 

23 
17 
33 
23 



119 
9 



Group Total 



I 



I 

2 
2 



1 



17 22 45 

14 . 6 13 

27 6 30 

a ji3 ^ 

13 W[ 30 

21' 20 36 

31 29 50 

62 61 14 

,15 23 61 

12 14 52 

11 7 18 

76 33 53 



14 81 
42 178 
fl 55 
|72 128 
JX^ 96 
69 . 109 
101 ' 74 
79 60 
57 64 
37 16 
85 43 
115 38' 
138 58 ' 
33 34 



1 



Item |o, 
1-085 

. 

im 

1-089. 
i-090 
l-Of 1 
H92 
1-093 
1-094 
H95 
1-016 



i 



18 
1 



i i ■ 



I 



2 



11 

12 



1 



I 



0 
H 



TABLE 4 (Continuidl 

/" , 

Frequency of Teachgr Riiponisi 
Junior Division 



sion 



12 22 . 15 32 1 



20 U 
6 3? ?0 



21 11 12 U 2V 

6 5 13 58 '40 

30 '4 1 46 32 

5 4^ 20 II ;32 

5 ' '2 11 53 ■■46 



49 20 23 16 11 

9' 16 43 20 



■ 9 132 
1 29 '98 



n 



6 



I"' 10 48 68 / 



1! 

& 



I 



S 
H 



3 10 33 41 
i .16 21 46 



4 1 . 43 
9 16 49 



2 13 23 58 

2 8 12 54 

3' 9 23 58, 

' 9 24 56 

12 , 19 39 /28 

4 18 28/ 42 

^-#12; 

' l/ 2/33 

2/1? 61 



23 
21 
55 
29 
'13 
3 
'14 
21 
11 
15 
15 
66 




Total Group 



i 



I 



Q 
H 



45 


33 


48 




30 . 


H 
1 




26 


41 






N 




i 95 


41 




1 


6 


13 


81 


126 




21 


J j .. 


23' 


106 


51 






18 


36 


113 


53 




32 y 


12 


19 


101 


64 




8 


■U 


43. 


121 


46 ^ 




5: 


11 


30 


109 


69 




61 


' 39' 


62 


U 


22 




30' 


21 


44 


92 


35 






1 


■ 10 


■42 


201 




11 


2 


' 3, 


61 


169 




12 


3 


27 


111 


99 





Itei No, 

1-098 
1-099 
WOO 
1-101 
1402 
1-103 
1-104 

i 

l-lOi 
, 1406 
140? 
M08 ■ 
1-109 

L <^ 

ERIC 



^ TABLE t(C6ntinuad)\ ' 

j'gMugnsy of T§achar legponigs 
Pgimary Dlviiion JuniorDiviiion 

1 s 



24 
JO 

la 

18 
\22' 
1] 
, 23 
26 
6 
3 

32 



I 



0 
H 



6 ^ 15 

3 a 
1 

3 10 

3 7 

3 : ii' 

9' 12 

1 li 

2 4 

3 9 

1 14 
9 34 

2 20 



33 
33 
7 

53 
31 
58 

29 
25 
59 
52 
19 
48 



60 

i 

73 

113 
56 
69 
47 
32 
64 
103 
66 
73. 
22 




4 2 

1 i 
1 1 

■V 
9 

fl 19 
10 6 
3 I 



9 ■ 18 



14 22 
3 ' 3 



3 
5 

le 

15 
20 
19 
19 

le 

30 
1 
26 
32 



35 ' 31 
50 i 42 

I 

34 jl2 

52 i2e 

■ I 

48 42 
56 '28 
60 19 
24 24: 
36^ 3? 
37 30, 
46 ^ 33 

35 a 

3a' 30 



Total Group 



35 
21 
^22' 
19 
23 
17 
23 
'4? 
16 
. 6 

i 

46 



20 m 70 ; 93 

I i7 85 Hi 
3 5 12 179 

II m 105 87 

= 4 22 187 114 

6 35 [ ill 76 

11 31 126 ' l^ 

24 i35 5^^ 90 

a 22 62 144 

9 41 J? '98 

10. 33: 100 103 

31^ 63 76 30 

5 53 88 99 



M 
N 

'H 



m 



mm 4 



ic 



Frequsncy of Teacher^ Hsiponsas 

1 ' ''''''' ' 

'Pri mary Divig ion -Juni or Divliion 

J ^ - > 



lotal Group 

I J 



I 



0 
H 



1 N 



a 



I ' e 



1-110 


29 


11 


n 


50' 


32 


3 


5 


26 


4? 


35 


32 


16.. 


41 


91 


62 


1-111 


42 


10 


ir 


43 


23 


10 


1 


. 3? 


36 


16 


52 


1? 


56 


81 


42 


H12 


21 


9 


23 


52 


,2? 


8 


19 


31 


11 


11 


' ^ 35' 


29 


55 


92 


38 


1-113 


' 21 


1 


25 


42^ 


43 


1 


12 


45 


35 


6 


28 


19 


11 


11 


51 


1-114 


^ 45 


10 


25 


31 


21 


34 


22 


18 


15 


16^ 


80 


32 


44 


41 


44 


1-115 


50 


10 


12 


23 


4,0 


44 


20' 


18 


15. 


1 


96 


30, 


30 


tl 


48 


1-116 


49 


11 


19 


20 


35 


34 


21 


22 


16 


,13 


83' 




43 


31 


49 


1-11? 




li 


19 


a' 


18 


^ 10 


1? 


29 


21 


29' 


81, 


J3 


49 


30 


48 


m ■ 






9 


30 


SI 


^ 6 


9 


24: 


30 


35' ' 


19 


' 9 


35 


60 


125 


l-U? 


25 




9 


22 


M 




3' 


1? ' 


34 


51 


25 


"3 


21 


58 


133 


L-120 


.: 41 


9 


14 


16 


56 


1 


6 


16 


35 


49 


42 


^ 1^, 


31 


50 


108 


L-121 


■ '60 


5' 


13 


8 


'41 


2 


^ 1 


17 


35 


50 


62 


1 


31 


44 


100 


L-122 , 


U 


I 


19. 


11 


21 


16 


12 


28 


2? . 


21 


83 


11 


18 


;45 


'41 



H 



TABLE 4 (Continuid) 



Frequengy of Teachir Riiponaes 



i i I 



sion 



Junior Diviaion 



Total Grou' 



I 



It 

I 



Itini No. 



J 



0 
rl 



ii 
I 



0 
ri 



H 
I 

CM 



0 
ri 

































1-123 . 


73 


i 


15 


20 


12 


22 


30 


26 


17 


11 


97 


39 


41 39 


23 


1-124 


43 


12 


21 


23 


ae 


7 


20 


21 


30 


'23 


. 57 


32 


47 54 


51 


1425 


' 13 


5 


i' 10 


33 


72 




i 


15 


43 




13 


11 


25 13 


117 


1-126 


10 


15 


35 


11 


36, 


1 




41 


2? 


21 


12., 


32 


76 69 


59' 


W27 


. 14 


22 


46 


, 27 


.26 


; 5 


m 


42 


20 


17 


:i9 


44 


90 49 


44 


l"12a 


28 


14 


33 


30 


31 


^ , 2 


13 


28 


22 


41 ' 


^ 30 


27 


63 53' 


74 


1-129 


' 51 


n 


20 


,30 


17 ■ 


20 ■ 


23 


30 


19 


13 


72 


40 


53 ■ 49; 


31 


1-130 . 


1 


M 


38: 


35 


^42 


: 3 


17 


41 


24 


21 


,10 


■ 33 


80 60 


65' 


1-131 


12 


le 


38' 


35- 


34 


4 


18 


37 


26 ■ 


21 


16^ 


37 


76 62 ^ 


57' 


L-132'^ 




.18 


43 


21 


30 


3 . 


17 


39 


23 


18 


21 


36 


83 53 


50 


L-133 


13 


a 


19 


32 


68 


' 1 


7 


14 


17 

i 


67 


14 


15 , 


33 '51 


138 


i-134 , 


70 


26 


21 


10 


5 


23 


32 ^ 


29 


11 


■6 


. lOf 




51 - 21 


12 


1-135 ' 


54 


43 


11 


■ 11 


'8 


33, 


,35^ 


22 


6 


6 


■ 


79 


41 l^r. 


15 



.WW 



TABLE I (Continued) 

^ Frstiuency of Tiachar Reaponses 
hmm Diviiion ' Junior Division 







¥ 




1 ^ 




Item No, 


J. ' SL 




>136 


■ 54 3? 


20 


1-131 


1 13 


40 


1-131 " 


54 29 


19 


1-139 


53 36 


26 


1440 


93 19 


7 



1 1 



I 



0 
H 



3? 36 U 10 4 

4 11 45 25 16 

26 32 . 29 10 9 

35 25 29 13 5 

41 21 20 J 6. 



Total Group 



91 ' 15 

5 ' 33 

82 53 

94 62 

149 46 



I 
"eh 

s 

40 
85 
49 
51 
21 



25' 
61 
3^: 
23 
10 



12 

6?' 
24 
8 

12 



N 
H 



;3' 



,2-025 

2-026 

2-027 

2-028 

2-029 ^ 

2-030 



No 

20 
25 
20 

44 

30 
53 



110 
103 
108 
81 
,95 

n 



m 

36 
59 
1 

53 
42 
38 



M 

59 
33 
93 
'44 
52 
56 



51 
86 

21 
91 
13 
92 



Yes 

111 
111 

204 
128 
149 
129 



i I 
1. 



Aw- 



^ TABLE 4 (Continuel)' ^, " 
Frsquiney of Teacher Responaei 





. Primary Diviiion 




Lor Diviiion 


Totil Gi 


W 




Itiin NOi > 


No 










M 




2-031' 
2-032 


49 


' 73 
82 


40 

39. 


, 53, ■ 


90 

30 C'^^ 


III 
43^' 

"s. ■ ^1 


> 


2-033 
>()34 , 


74 
19 


43 

108' 


55 

■9 


31 : 

91 , 


129 


83''. 
206 




2-035 
2-036 1 


• 17 
21 


111 

105 ' 


10 

a 


^ 91 
95 ■ 


^27 I 
29 


205 
203 




'2-031 ' ' 


' 11 


118 


20' 


. 30 . 


3l/ 


201 


H 


2-038 I 
2-039 


21 

22 


107 

106 


20 
36 


76 
64 


41 

' ^ BY y 


186/ 
"172 ' 




2-040^: 

2-oa 


12 
27 


116 
■ 99 


10 

, 12 


92 


22 \ 
39 " 


211 
193 




2-042 ) ' 


24 


102 ■ ' ■ 


; 11 


[ 86 


,41 


191 


/ 


, 2-043 


n 


,106 


' 19; 


34 


, '36 / 


193 . 




2-044 

1- m 

2- 016 


18 
26 

- 20 


106 . ' 

103' 

108 


21 
53 
,44 


81 

44 

; 55 


;./\ao^ ^ 


190 
149 ' 
165 




2-047 


. 7 


m 


9 




if" 


m 




2-048. 


■'•i4 


122 


e 


93 


12 


ni 





0 

ERIC 



137 



mU 4 (Continuicl) 



Fre qusncy of Teaehir HaipQniei ^ 



minm MorDMiion fotal Group 


lis 






* ■ No 


Mi 


aio 


17. 


35 , , 


35 

A m ^ 


J9I 


, J09 


20 




. ^ 37/ 


193 


95 


12 




■ / 44 


187 


103 


14 




32 


199 


78 / 


JO 


62 


83 


142 


, 114 


^ 39 ' 


62 


53 ' 


179 


123 


. 9 


95 


13 . 


221 


97 


9 


94 


, 34 


194 


100 


1 


■98 ■ 


^7 


201 




9 


94 


, 53 


174 


66 


30 


' 70 


n 


136 


107 


3 


99 


20 


209 


56 


43 , 


. ■ 61 


110 


119 


29 ■ 


70 ■ 


30 


162 


60 


69 


25 


76 


78 


147 


46 


50 


"51 ; 


■ 128 : 


99 


50 


^67 


' 32 


, 141 


83 


80 


24 




iv 


167 



mm 4' (Continugd)' 



Frequsncy of Tga_ch§r_ Hiiponaes 



! i i 



sion 



Junior Diviiion 



Total Sroup 



Itei No« 



'3-' 
3-042/ 

3-043 . 

3-041 

3-045 

3-046' 

3-047 

3-048 

■3-049. 

3-050 

3-051 

3-052 

3-053 

3-054 

3-055 ■ 

3-056 



22 
6 

19 
32 

1 

10 
4 

66 
50 
8 

■ 9 

30| 

. .1 
25 

I 

2 



If 

122 
160 
141 

m 

163 
154 
162 
§1 
^ 113 
158 
158 
133. 
138 
162 



H 
H 



QuiStions iniwirid by Junior TeiGlieri only 



TABLE I (eontinui^) 



E^igugncy of Teacher ieaponBSi 



3-057 
3-058 
3'059 
3-060 
3-061 
3-062 
>063 
3'064 

3-065 

3-066 

3-067 

3-068 ' 

3-069 

1-070 

3-071." 



/-?■;. 



Primary Divigion 



Diviiion 



No 


m 


59 , 
34 ^ ^ 


. 101 


23 


129 
136 


6 . 


157, 


,33 
20 


130 


49 


143' 
112 


10 


152 


48 


112 


74 


87 


38 


122 


71 




21 


,131 


58' 


102 


77 


. 84 



Total Group 



N 
H 



, * Quistiona answired by Juriior Tiichirs pnly 



145 



Pris 



TABLE 4 (Continuid) . 
Frequency of Ttacher Riiponiai 
sioii kmt Diviiion* 



fetal Groug 



146 



3-076 
3-071 
3-078 
3-079 
3-080 
3-081 
3-082 
3-083 
3-034 
3-085 
3-086 
3-087 
3-088 



4 

3 
3. 
3 



Quiitions inswired by Junior fiachiri only 



I 




4 J. M-'^fl 107 

1 6 45 115 

8 12 ^ 30 50 67, 

4 -8 ,15 53 87 
1 1 1 36 128 

9 4 16 58 79 

5 13 29 56 63' 
3 14 34 . 50 65 

5 11 35 



44 70 

5 20 , I 85 

6 19 55 83 
3^ 19 56 81 

7 18 59 79 



H 
0 



mil 



I (Continued) 



Primary Divi "' 



Frequsney of Tsacher Respsniii 
sion ' Junior Diviiion* 



fotai @; 



roup 



u 

I 



3-090 
.3-091 
3-092 ' 
.3-093 
3-094 
3-095 
3-096 , 
^ 3-097 
3-098 

3-099 
: 3-100 

•3-101 : 

i3-i02 



A 



/ 



/ 



1 

15 
2 

■ J. 
83 
3 

■ 8 

■ a 

6 

1 

6 

3 
S 

'30 
IB 



1? 
2 
1 

22 
6 

1] 
29 
21 
14 

1^ 
15 

14' 
25 

la 



0 

26 
12 
4? 
6 

30 
46 
72 
37 
53 
40 
48^ 

ai 

59 



3 

_ 1 

54 49 

48 102 

63 ^ 47 

14 17" 

67 61 

53 37 

23 ' 34 

59 42 

49 42 

60 43 
11 ■41 
60 " 37 
33 . 25^ 
36 32 



N 



' * nniitiohi aniwirad by Junior Teaehers 



149 



FrequenGy of Tsaoher Responiis 
Priitary DivisiQn * ' Junior Division 



itei NQi 


NO 




3-001 


40 


173 


3-002 


40 


173 


3-003 


45 


167 


3-004 


92 


115 


■J vv V 




204 

181 


3"006 
3-007 


il 
29 


186 


3-008 


10 


206 


3-009 


22 


191 


3-010 


33 


181 


3-011 ■ 


3?. 


I?? 


3-012 


82 


127 



mil I (Continuidj ^ 
Freqyenoy of feaeh§r_R§iiQn_ie§ 



Primary Division 



Itm to* 






3-013 


82 


111 


3-014 


41 


162 


3-015 


4? 


161 


3-016 


53 


158 


Mil 


62 


146 


3-oia 


^ 


203 


3-019 


121 


7? 


ufl?n 




lift 


3-021 


131 


71 


3*022 


18 


133 


3-023 


' 12 


172 


3-024 
3-025 


42 
36 


112 
116 


3-021 ■ 


38 


113 



* Quistioni iniwirid by Primary Tiichars only 
ERIC 



Junior Divisipn fatal Groap 



,1 



H 
to 

y 



fABLEj'iContinuid) 
Fre quency of 'Meagher Heiponiis 

I 

PriMry Diviiion* , Junior Pivigion 



Item No i 

3-029 

3-030 

3-031 

3-032 ■ 

3*033 

3-034 

3^035 

3-036 

3-03? 

3-033 



2 



2 



H 



2 8 



21 22 26 40 103 



30 111 

11 33 168 

! 44 1!9 

9 10 14 35 125 



I 50 152 

57 U 11 13 4? 

U 21 46 25 9a 

6 ^ 21 26 40 113 

21 a 2i 50 61 



TABLE 5 



Ergqu^ey of Eiiponsei of Tsachiri to Iteliii Hritten'to Rsfliet Contint 



in Chiptar V, Eduoitlon ii^ thi PriMry ihd Junior Diviiiohi 



Prequincy of ^Teaahar Eaaponiss 
Primary Diviiion junior Piviiion 



I 



Total Group 



I 



Itiin HOf 



I 



0 



PI 
I 



3 



I 



s 
H 



r 



I'ljl 


1 


20 


39 


44 




6 


26 


45 


22 8 


1' 


48 


81 


66 


43 


1-142 


U 


31 


33 


31 


24 


14 


29 


38 


19 6 


25 


65 


14 


56 


30 


H43 


8 


12 


' 41 


41 


32 




30 


38 


19 .2 


26 


43 


88 




34 


1444 ' 


1? 


21 


40 


39 


ir 


26 


40 


21 


11 3 


44 


69 


61 


51 


21 


1-145 


2 


19 


41 


44 


21 


16 


35 


40 


13 3 . 


18 


'56 


88 


58 


31 


1-146 


4 


14 


20 


31 


65 


i 


11 


32 


26 28 


9 


31' 


53 


64 


95 


1-14? 


6 


34^ 


39 


39 


, 


14 


32 


41 


13 1 . 


20 


68 


81 


53 


30 


H4e 


■ 3 


31 


43 


42 ; 


21 


13 


44 


3-3 


15 2 


16 


n 


11 


59 


23 


1-149 


2 


15 


28 


43 


50 , 


6 


2^ 


U 


26, 13 


\: 8 


43 


63 


10 


64 


H50 




22 


45 


43 


20 


3 


21 


36 


35 : 6 


12 


49 


85 


,19 


26 


1-151 




2 


( 


43 


91 




5 


12 : 


n 18 




1 


16 


ua 


ill 


1-152 




14 


50 


39 


10 ■ 


33 


22 


20 


21 ' 5 


60 


38 


12 


"61 


15 



N 



TABU 3 (Continiiad) 

Friquengy of Tgachar Rasponsas 
Priinary Division Junior Diviiion 



Total Group 



I 



itm No, 



5 



i 



0 

H. 



EH 
I 



3 



N N 
I 



Q 



1-1S3 


11 


26 


21 


10 


4 


59 29 ■ 


'12 


5 


, 1 


138 


57 


34 


15 


5 


1414 


■ 1 


6 


30 


50 


44 , 


2 14 


39 


38 


14 


3 


20 


70 


98 


60 


1-115 


' 5 


3 


5 


68 


50 


4 7 


■ 21 


56 


17 


= 9 


10 


27 


127 


76 


1-156 


5 


15 


40 


64 


16 


13 29 


36 


24 


I 


21 


44 


77 


91 


17 


H57 


5 


e 


15 


45 


66 


13 14 


36 


31 


11 ^ , 


13 


22, 


53 


78 


78 


l-15i ,^ 


5, 


1 


15 


50 


69 


7 7 


27 


^ 42 


12 


12 


8 


42 


9i 


92 


1-159 


. 6 


6 


21 


76 


31 


4 J 


37 


48 


7 


10 


14 


60 


126. 


39 


1-160 


5 


1 


IP 


83 


J6 


3 


20 


68 


12 


8 


1 


31 


160 


48 


1-161 


' 6 


14 


23 


56 


41 


] 18 


' '47 


31 


^ 7: 


9 


32 


71 


91 


48 


1-162 


1 


9 


23 


34 


73 


2 12 


38 


38 


16 


3 


21 


-63 


75 


89 


1463 


3 


3 


22 


46 


63 


4 6 


33 , 


46 


16 


, 7 


9 


56 


94 


81 


1-164 ' 


'9? 


32 


' a 


2 




61 33 


9 


2' 




162 


66 


■17 


4, 




1465 


99 


25 


10 


3 


1 ^ 


52 32 


16 


4 


2 


153 


^59 


, 26* 


7 


3 



0\ 



lABLE 5 (Continuid) 

I • 

' Frequency of Teacher Responggi 



I tain No I 

2-080 
. 2-081 
2-082 
' 2-083 
2-084 
2-085 
2-086 
2-081 
2-088 
2-089 
2-090, 
2-091 
2-092 

2-093 
2-094 
2-095 
2-096 
2-09? 

160 

ERIC 



Priiiiary Division 



lion 



No; 

26 
30 
21 
36 
37 
81 
■30 
10? 
15 
30 
33 
16 
5 

13 
58 
41 
39 
94 



In 

96 
93 

105' 

00 

36 

36 
J4 

12 
109 

96 

90 

115' 
121 ^ 

119 

n 

89 
42 
38 



28 

38 
28 

39 
20 
70 
32 
73 
54 
41 
42 

19 
18 

31 
32 

44' 

71 

72 



74 
60 
71 
62 
81 
29 
^69 
15 
46 
59 
60 
79 
83 

66 
64 
51 
24 
24 



Total Grou; 



No 

54 

. ^3 
49 
75 
57'^ 

153 
63 

193 
71 
73 
75 
36 
23 

. 45 

n 

37 
163 



Yii 

173 
156 
179 
153 
170 
66 
165 
27 
156 
156 
153 
199' 
216 
190 
140 
144 
^69 
U 



H 



,6: 



TABLE i (Continiiid) 
Friquansy of faaehir RespQngis 





Primary I 


)iviiion. 


Junior Diviiion 


fotil Group 


.Item No, . 




Ysi 


NO lis . 


m lis 


A A A n 


, 66 , 


61 


43 5^ 


^ iii iio 


A AAA 

2-099 


. /O 


59 


03 iU 




A i Aft 


51, 


0/ 


3/ io 




A 1 Al 

2-101 


6§ 


62 




111 55 


ft 4 A n 

2-102 


107 


23 


7i lo 


101 1Q 


2-103 


54 


44 ^ 


oP ^4 


151 1ft 


2-104 




it 


/y £^ 




/2-103 


8/ 


41 




151 in 


2-10b 


£d 

00 




in 01 
/y £j 




2-107^ , 


20 


111 

111 


3/ 30 : ; 


59 Til 


2-108 


27 


TAP 

105 




34 loP 


2-109 




105 


J? ' . 3/ 


£S 1^5 
Go 103 


2-110 


61 


es 
06 




tns 190 

lys 1^^ 


2-111 


■ 64 


56 


33 30 


ini lis 

lUJ l^Q 


2-112 ' 

.« 


56 


75 * 


i 

62 ; 33 


119 113 


2-113: ■ 


V 10 ^ 


122 


" 17 79 


28 ^ 206 


2-114 . 


' 49 


82 


■ 57 li : ^ 


108 . 12i 




. 6 


125 


13 %l ' 


^20 ■ 212 







Diviilon 




SO 


iSS 


'WIS . 

2-11? ' 


, 25 
3 


. 106 

. 121 


2-118 


1 , 


^ 129 


'2-iir 


i 


123' 


2-120 
2-121 


30 
6 


101 
125 


2-122 


31 ' 


91 


2-123 


11 


111 


2-124 


I 


125 


2-125 


41 


83 


2-126 


103 


26 


2-121 


' 10 ' 


122 


2.128 


11 . 


114 


2-129 


u 


105 


2-130 


. 11 


52 


2431 


40 


83 


3-021*""x 


. 103 ^ 


109 


3-023* 


'X,. ^ 
¥1 





TABLE 5 (Continued) 
Frequency of Teacher Riiponiis 

r Diviiion 
Yes 



No 



14 



4 



1 



24 
18 
-1 
29 
54 
10 
13 
21 
31 
36 



Questions answirii b'prkBry f iaohiri only 



85 
93* 




92 

18 



6 



16 

i4' 

95 
11 
46 
89 
88 
81 
11 



Total Sroup 



40 

\13 

, 11 

54. 
13 
56 
35 
14 
16 
160 
20. 
30 
45 
110 
85 



III 

m 

233 

222 

184 

223 

118^ 

201 

226 

15 
211 
201 
192 
121 
152 



-ERIC 



IMLiS IContinud) 
Frequinoy of liiGhir Riiponsii 
: ?rtoy Division * Junior 




3.035 18 24 21 36 107 



3-103 IS 10 il 38 23 

* Qiiiationi inswarid by Primary fiichiri only 
OuBitioni iniwirid by Junior Tsiohiri only 



TABLE 6 ■ 

Ffiquincy of Responsea ot feachirs to Itiini Written to Rifiect Contint 
in Chapter VI ^ Mii^ation in ths Primafy ind Junior Diviiions 



Itein NOi 
1-166 
1-167 
1-168 
1-169 
1-110 
1-171 
1-172 
>173 
1-174 
H73 
1-176 
1-177 



fraguenc^ of faichar tesponies 



Priniiiry D ivigion' 



I 



14 
14 

25 2 



0 
H 



I 7 33 99 

II 13 61 50 



le 37 42 29 
21 43 43 16 



44 34 14 

9. 13 22 46 50 

a as 37 28 ' 38 

7 20 " 29 32 51 

6 21 24 41 48 

3 11 18 31 76 

2 0 12 42 75 

11 11 23 36 53 



5 9 42 ,38 
3 23 U 36 



3 23 38 
8 23 34 



J I 0 
J. 

3 12 37 53 
4. 6 ' 26 48 22 
1 10 36 43 15 

10 



9 



3 10 31 42 20 

6 22 39 20 16 

6 23 34 21 20 

3 21 38 25 17 

2 10 27 35 29 



39 



1 



I^otal Group 



EH 

i 



4 

4 17 
15 29 
19 31 
23 46 

12 , 23 
14 50 

13 43' 
9 42 

5 21^ 
4 11 

12 19 



y 

I 



H 



a 



19 '71 156 

45 110 75 

74 35 4T 

86 32 28 

79^ 70 25 

54 89 73 

78 49 55 

14 55 72 

64 67 66 

45 69 10i2' 

35 83 116 

48 ,71 100 



N 

y 
N 



6 (ContinuidI ^ ' < 
Fripancy of feacher Reiponias 



iion 



Junior Diviiloii: 



fotal Oroup 



Vm No, 



I 



Q 
H 



N 
I 



a 

H 



I 



e 





45 


22 


19 


' 25 


U 


18 


20 


35 


23, 


a 


63 


43 


.55 


49 


36 




3e 


25 


24 


26 




14 


28 


29 


22 


10 


53 


i3 


55 


49 


30 


.H8Q 


5 


10 


15 


23 


35 




1 


28 


28 


43 ; 


5 


11 


44 


53 


130 


2-001 

. . i 




11 


30 


ii 


40 


2 


13 


26 


44 


19 


2 


29 


51 


91 


60 


. 2-002 


4 


6 


9 


36 


18 


1 


5 


5 


29 


63 






14 


' 6^ 


143 


2-003 ' 


a 


1? 


33 


42 


30 


1 


12 


24 


45 


n 


9 


29 


59 


88 


52 


2-004 




3 


. a 


26 


96 




4 


11 


19 


10 




1 


20 


45 


163 


■ 2-005^ 


2 


3 


.13 


31 


18 


1 


8 


16 


28 


52 


3 


12 


29 


66 


131 


r' . ^2-006 


2 




, 2 


30 ' 


99 


3 




2 


43 


56 


5 




4 


14 


151 


2-001 


2 




3 


35 


93 


3 




5 


44 


52 


5 




8 


81 


14 


2-008 


3 


3 


■ 6 


30 


91 ^ 


5 




12' 


31 


44 


8 


1 


18 


69 


13 


v; 2-009 


a 

4, 




11 


11 


68 


ir 


9 


U 


,36 


35 


15 


li ■ 


24 


11 


10 


||J0 ^ 2-010- , 




13 


11 


33 


11 




8 


23 


28 


'38 


11 


21 


41 


63 


10 


|-;Y.; 2-011 


'1 


1 


22 


43 


61 


2 


9 


30 


53 




3 


10 


52 


104 


11 



TABLE 6 (Continued) 



Frsquency of Teacher ReapQniei 



Primary^ Division 



Junior Diviiion 



I 



I 



Group 



y 

I 



Itei No, 
2-012 
' 2-013 
2-014 
2-015 
2-016 
.2-01? 
2-018 
2-019 
2-020 
2-021 
2-022 
2-023 
2-024' 



ERIC 



6 
1 

1 



I 



s 

H 



2 56 11 



1 , 5 5 114 
5 31 '53 43 

2 1? 49 62 



4 10 ' 21 50 45' 
2 11 22 53 44 

5 7 24 28 68 
15 21 32' 28. 35 
?0 30 20 10 2 
26 22 40' 25 18 

6 4 19 66 3? 
34 23 16 3 5 

22 23 21 21 



1 

1 

1 



i 



H 



3^ II n ir 

2 18 §9 

5 25 53 20 

2 16 45 41 

8 20 35 41 

9 20 42 34 



3 6 26 31-40 

3 14 20 26 35 

33 22 IV 13 11 

23 29 25 16 8 

3 .12 11 40 23 

55 24 15 a 4 

22 22 25 19 18 



I 



Q 
H 



H 

H 



3 13 129 93 

6 2 7 1^ 203 

2 10 56 107 65 

2 4 33 94 106 
4, . 18 41 86 88 

3 20 ■ 42 96 BO 
e 13 50 60 110 

18 35 60 56 '71 

103 53 43 24 13 

49 51 69 41 26 

9 16 46 108 61 

139 l8 ■ 33 11 9^ 

65 44 ^ ,19 41 41 



N 

y 



r/3 



frequency of Teaeher Responiei 





■ Primiry 


Division 


' Junior Diviiion 


TOtll G 


Iroup 


Itlm No, 






No 


M 


1 


m 


2-132 


17 


■ 114 


17 


u 


34 


203 




, 51 


78 . 


21 


79 


12 ' 


162 


2-134 


9 


124 


8 


94 


' 17 


223 


2-135 


, a 


^ ,122 


a 


92 


16 


219 


2-136 , 


'20 


^ 1,10 


16 


85 


U 


200 


2-137 


25 


105 


23 


79 


49 


188 


i-138 


5. 


126 


6 


95 


11 


226 


2-139 


2 


m ' . 


2 


;100 


'.4 


235 


a-140 


. 29 


101 


3^ ■ 


100 


^ 32 


206 


2-141 


7 


123 


4^ 


99 , 


u 


227 


2-142 


65 


64 


' 21 


^ 81 


87 


149 


2-143 


7 


123 


5 


98 


12 


227 


2444 


46 , , 


84 


iu 


U 


56 


182 


2-145 




li 


13 


88 




166 


2-146 


' 18 


112 


13 


38 


33 


204 


2-147 


63 


66 


22 


^ .79 


87 ' 


149 


2-143 


108 




75 


27 


188 


45 




■ 92 


37 


59 


42 


156 


ao 



TABLE 6 (Continuid) 
Frsqusncf TfTeMer lesponsei 



^2-150' 

2-151 

M52 

2-153 

2-154 ■ 
' 2-155 

2-156 

2-157 ' 

2-158 
,2-159 

2-160 

2-161 . 
.2-162 

2-163 

2-164.' 



a-165 
2-166 
2-167 



frimary DivlHon 



No 

■ 0 
2 

25' 
1 

16 
21 
4 

86 

16 
6 

9 
4 

40 
78 



Iff 

133 
131 
W 
132 
116 
111 

' m 

12 

115 
115 
125 
120 
122 

m 

90 

50 
67 
120 



Junior Diviilon 



No 

2 

2 

12 
3 

4. 
10 
7 

33 

i 
a 

4 

11 

9 

22 
38 
29 
18 



Is 

101 
101 
90 

, ^? 
99 

91 

93 

68 

97' 

96 

94 

.99 

•91 

94 

79 

62, 

72 



^gtal Group 



No 

2 
4 

37 
4 

21 
32 

'ft 
123; 
22 
22 
14 
13' 
21 
13 
63 
117 
91. 
28 



240 
238 
202 
235 
219 
206 
226 
111 
217 
216 
224 
224 
217 
227 
173 
116 
143 
207 



H 

y 



TABLE 6 (Continued) 



Frequsnsy of fgashir Reaponiei 



iion 



Junior Division* 



Total Group 



3-101 

hm 

3-106 

3-10? 
3-108 
3409 



1 



9 

a 33 
I 17 
15 25 
9 19 
9 21 



38 
48 
53 
10 
4? 
46 



53 59 

39 ,36 

43 41 

52 32 

51 40 

46 31 



H 



Quiitions aniwirid by Junior Tiichiri only 



Table 1 



Itiffli with m or liore of Rsspondenti Chooiing ^Daily" or "iiaa" Reiponaaa 



I of 

RiipQnianti 

Iteni 90l or Priniary Junior 

No. ao-901 Mori only iSlL Mli M 



Groug 



1-005 X 



1-011 ^ X 



1-012 X 



1-028 



1-033 X 



1-036 X 



1-03? X 



X 



X The tiachar iiki open-sndid pistioni thi' 
itiiniiliti a viriity of rsiponiss, 

Children m such iatirials ii painty 
erayons, pancili, paperi and icrip tp 
aKtand thiir lanpip divilopiint, 

X Childran diicusi their aetivitiai with 
other ehildran, 



Somaoni raidi aloud to ehildran from a , 
variaty of books, 

Childran lietan to oral dirsctionfi, 
miiiagas and riports, 

Tha taachw dawitratai the attributei 
of a Mdsi liatanir by 

- bicoming iiniitiva to the diffsrincei , 
in Mning and fialing of children's 
rssponsas 

- icciptinf and working with the fa^t that 
children norially undaritind bsii'v 'm 
thay expresi thiiselvss orally 



Table 7 (Continuii) 



lof . ' \ 

■ . Rispondants Grou^ , ^ 

Itiin 901 or Priniiry ' Junior " " ' ■ 

Hq. 80-901 Mori Only Only Total Item \ 

X ■ X - finding out whethir anything in the' 

iituation, mtiriala or iiannir of 
presintation haa confussd a child 

H39 X X - uiing th@ child's own forms of oral 

expriilion and expanding and improvih'g 
them without eriticiain that discouragis 
tha child 

■ w 

1494 K X The teacher riadi to ^^^i children. ^ 

1-05^ X X Phonia eKperisnces and inviitigations'of 

spilling pattirns are itiaii part of the 
reading progriiti* 

Children diirelop fine motor ikills 
a-013 X^ • X -witing 



^"^25 X , K A variety of activity cintrii is provided 

for creative iKpreislon, 



X X • The elasirooiti has centres that incMe 

such Mteriala as lajid^ clay/paint, water 
and toyi to stiinulati languagi iiEage, 

^■02? X ' " . . X The classroom eontains iiipliy boardi with 

conitMtly renewed Mterials, 



Tibli 1 (Continuid) 



iof 

Heipondenti Group 

901 or Primary Junior 

80401 More Only Only . Total Item 



Itii 
Jo, 

2-034 X . K 

2435 X X 

2436 X .. X 

2431 X K 
2433 X ., ^ X 

2-039 X ,•' ] I 

■' ■] 

J I- 
/ 

24 40 / k I ■ 




Children rsad virioui kindi and livili of 
matsriilii for eKamplij storiei, vsriis, 
dirictiviSj aiiignminti, rsfsrinci books. 

Childrin ars spiid to a variity of good • 
litiratursi for sxaipla, modern dailies, 
folk talii my the ; ligindi, 

Childrin read a variety of quality books h 
that ire glared to their intsriits and © 
maturity* 

lich of thise do you do? 

- match cMWriii'i riil iKperiineii with 
oral ana prmtid lanpagi 

" draw on childrin 's linguagi iKperiencii, 
vocabulary and sintsnei itrueturs in pro- 
viding riading axperiincie 

- use childriii'i own rsiponioi to oreata 
rsiding ixpiriances and mitiriali 

- reliti reading to rial life lituations 
that dsmonitrati how muGh we dspind on 
our ability to read 



Table 7 (Continuid) 



2-04? 



2-048 



188 

o 

ERIC 



I Of 

Rispondenta 



Grou: 



% 



Itiffl 901 or Priniary Junior 

Jo, iO-9QI __Mpre Only Only. Total Item 



2-041 ' I 



2-042 X 



2-043 X 



2-046 X 



X 



X - iovi the child on to books thit iri 
not priniiri 

X - naki uie of itructural eluii in read,.,g 
Mteriali by using sxpiriincsi or 
matirials so that the child can contrast - 
and ehinp work ordiri and patterns 

X * adopt I rational phonic systim in ^ 
dealing with early codi-brsaking aipacts h 

X - use briif instensiva practic'i piriods, 
gamss and activitiis to reinforos par- 
ticular aapicti of raiding, which have 
alriady been ipproaehid ictively 

- ui8 the children's own itories; 
vocabulary and structure for reading in 
the early stigei 

X - provide i fliKible riiponss that can 
accoimodate the individual neidi of 
^ cniidren it differint stages of reading 

X - use the child's capicitiii and niids for 
diseriiiiiniting and slassifying 



1&3 



Table 1 (Continuid) 



I of 



ltm "\ "lOior Primary Jynior 
Ko. ' SHi More Only Only Total Urn 

Childrin use linguage fantai in the 
foUowim ways . 

2«g49 I , X - grouping words with iiniilar patterni 

2,Q5o ' ' t ' grouping lettir spbols or ipilling 

pittirns 

2.051 r ■ X - miking new isntencis by altering ordir 

or by uiing new words _ n 



2.052 X . X making new words by altiring ordsr or 

subitituting litters. 

2.Q54 X X " iiioeiiting litters with ioundi and 

objicti 

2.055 ' ' X X The taachir providgi colWctions of books 

in the eliiirooni giitBd to thr needi of 
ohildrin at differant jtages of divelopmsnt, 

Parsonil writing is exprsisid through 

2«03g X X - I parsonil ■lettir or note 

2-037 X . 'X ^ an imaginitivi or fincifur story 

l-m X • X . ' a poem 



190 



ERIC 



Table 1 (Continuid) 



Itaiti 
■Jo. 

2^060 



Mil 
2-072 
2-073 
2-082 



2-084 
2-033 



ERIC 



' I of 

HesgQiidinti 

10-901 More 



K 
K 



X 



Qn,ly Only Toial Item 



X 



X a deBcription of an expirienci 

Sorai childrsn hive addition and 
rayltiplicition tables availabli for 
' rsady ussi . 

Children irs iisiSiid for 
K - readiniii to attiipt written cilculations 

To faeilitits uii of mitric units shildrsn 

- istiiite in mstric units' 
X " meaiurs in niitric uniti 

* iolvi problems in roitric units 

Childrin aro stiinulitid in raovinient 
. istivitiis by a variety of'tolis, idiai 
and ifflotioni, 

' ' The following iithodi of claisroQi drana 
ars uiid 

* group oral reading 



puppetry 



193 



Table 1 (Continuedl 



fespondsiiti 



Group 



901 or, Priiiry Junior 
80401 Mors . Qnly _ Onli Total 



X 



Itin 



Drama ictivitiss allow childrin to creite 
for theniaelviB rathir than eiuii tham to 
imitati tha tlachir's ideis, 



K fhi focus in muiic is qn iinging, criiting, 
playing, discovinng and listsning, 

Childrw's criativs responsss to liitining 
' and diBcoviring are f oitered by 

X - encouraging childrin to movs frisly in 
rsiponsi to musis 

. . Experiinentation in creative lusic 
ictivitiss is ancQuragid by 

, ^ playing singing giiiies, inventing singing 
' giniis with the class 

^ The intigration of Phyiicil Education with 
othir areas is fostired by utilizing iuch 
sources as 

- the seaionSj thi ilimenti and othir 
natural phitiomeni 

- obssrvation of lUch moveminti is flying, 
soaring and wheeling 



1^ 



Tabli 1 (Continuid) 



Itii 

No, 



■ I Of , 

Eeipondents 



80«90l Mors 



2-113 X 




2-117 



2-iia 



2-119 



2-121 



196 



Groilp 



901 or Priroary Juriior 



Only Only Total itini 



X - body'ioundi - clipping, ilipping, 
brsathing, itainpingj ehouting 

X • ricordid niuiic ■ 

K Rathir thin concintrating on a few skills 
a widi ringe of activitiii iuch as gp* 
naitici, gamei, swining, dince and draia 
with inipli time for practiie, rspetition, 
niodifieation, coniolidition and ipplioition 
is providid, 

Movenient activitias in PhyiiGil idueition 
ars usid to develop ' 

X * body awareniisi that ii, body parts 
■ iiivolvid in novsnient 

X' - body awariniii, bisic body actions such 
as skipping, ipinning, running, balancing, 
binding \ ' 



spaGe awirinass; that is, pirsonal ipici, 
giniral ipics, levils, pathways, dirsctions, 

rilationshipii that is, balls, tarfati, 
loops, binohai, iSiti 



Table 1 (Continued) 

i of 

/' Respondenti Gro^P 
Itim V 901 or Primary Junior 

B0-90i Mora Only Only Total Item 



2»|23 i , X Traditional art media is iviilabls, 

■ 2-124 ' K X * Activities ira provided involving i 

: ' .viriity of mater ills, ' i 

2-127 X ' X _ The stirftulus for pjpression springs froi 

" ■ ' virioui ireas of the progrim, 

' 2-128 X ■ • ^ ^ ' The focus is on the process of creatini 

form out of mater ials and comniuniciting, 
rithir thin on the products of creation, 

2-129 X ' X -Childrin are incourigid to imine a^^^ 

" ^ ' • • ixplori what they consider important in 

■ , their own work through discussion of 

interesting thifflis, Mtiriali' and 

finiihed works, 

2432 X X Thi tiichir' creitii iitiiations and con- 

■ . itructs devicii that stimulate purposeful 
first-hand investigation, 

2^134 X , X The teacher makes a variety of resourcei 

. accissibli, . 

■ 2-135 K , X Childrin make mistakes without penalty. 

2-i3g' X ' 1 X Explanations are given only when 

jgg" " , , ippropriati, 

■ o 



Tabli 1 (Continued) 



I of . 

Itim ""901 or 
No, 80»90l Mora 



2433 



2-153 



Group 
Priiary Junior 
Only Only 



2-139 

2-140 X 
2-141 



2-143 

Vl46 X 
2-150 : 

! 

2-151 

2-152 X 



. 200 



X 



X 



X 
X 

X' 



X 
X 
X 



. X 



Item 

Chilflrsn prgduce individual viriitioni 
in observition and rsiponsi, 



in rsport m a viriity of ways 



■ orilly 



:in , 

I 

■ visually 

Riporting skilli an related to field 
work through ■ , 



drawing 



- e 



g 



ehildren rializi that their own con- 
tributions in appreciitsd and nsided, 

Childrin learn to recognizi and utilize 
ths viiwi of othira, 

Chiidrsn discuii different psripictivis 
to lei the validi'ty of aitirnitivi points 
of visw, 



X Childrin divelop and uii^ ths lociil skill; 
of eoopiration, 



Tabli 7 (Continued 



m 



I of 

Beipondgnts Group 



Item ^01 or Priniary "Junior 

No, eQ-901 Mora Only Only Mai Itg 

2-154 I I Childrin learn the prociiiii of lifii 

for eximple, siniiliritisi and diffsrsncis ^ 
,■ in the diveiopient of planti, animili, 

fiih, birds and man. 

2-155 I I Childran liarn thi major parts of the body 

' and their rsktionshipe, 

i - , i 

2456 i X Childrin^ liirn the fcsiiiity of good 

nutrition, • , h 

2-15B X 'X Childrin learn the sffict of the inviron- 

Hiental eonditioni on growth and devilop- 

^ , • iintj for eKimpli'r elian air, un^^^^ 

witiri 

2-159 ■ X I Childrin learn such^ concipts ai inter- 

dipsndence and baiic needs , 

' ■ \, 
2-160 : X . X Studili follow thi child' i individual livel 

of under itanding. 

2-]^61 , ' 't K Studiii^ prociid from the known to thi 



2*162 X . K Out-of-eliiiroQiii activitiiB are a natural . 

. ^ iKteniion of, clisirooi aetivity, 



fable 1 (Continued) 



Item 



; lot 
^Riipondents 



901 or P 



Group 



m mn m_ only only .Total Itii 



2-16J 

2-16? X 

i 

2-174 K 



-2-11i 

2-m 



X 
X 



2-117 X 



3-001 X 



3-002' ' X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 

X 
X 



. In prepiring for an out-of-class activity 
ths chilirin are providei with ^ 

X backgrouni inforMtion 

X Out-o£*claiiroom iKpiriincei iccoiriodati 
unexpictid and unforesisn eventi. 

I Bulletin bji^di are ussd for display; for 
SKifflpliKpicturii, 'pytogriphi, clippingio 




Aiiignniinftirdi are,eiti|loyid ai a 
tiiching itim 



Aiiignniint cards are isad ly jMll groups, 



Aiiignment cards repire ttii chil^rin to 
record thi riiulti of thiir.iinvestigationi 



Asiipinent eardi vary in difrie m 
difficulty, , , ^ ^ ^ 



Joung children use puppats in Miriity of 
wiyi to prictice' ipeaking, . 

:hildrln usi puppits as in ixtension of - 
uhiinsilvei' to intirict with iich other. ' < 



Tibia 1 (Centinued) 



I of . ' 

101 or friiiry Junior 
3HQi More Only Only Total Item 



Group 



CitiWrin in diiposad for riiding 
readinesi 



18 tiiGlir basid on obiirvition 



X 

X 



X 



K 
X 



In karning td raad childrin ira allowsd 
cs errors in guaiiing new words. \ 



Children uie and SKtand uhiir word 
knowledge by 

* building new sentinsi pattarns • , 

" grouping words in fasiiliar or rhping 
ists 

- 'isaing littli words in larger words 

- Mking new: word! iy adding prifixis 
and suf fiKai \ . 

- soUscting ind grouping wordi in; • 
alphabatical prdar or in/satigoriis 

Writl%: or printing ^lateriaii are aviilible 
in Si .listy of,iidia; for iximpli, felt* 
pins, crapnirniwipi 



' I of 

J V Regpondenta 
Itei 901 or 

loi' Mori 



Tabli, 7 (Continuid) 



Group 



■primary Junior 
Only Only Total 



Itim 



3-Q23 • X 



3-025 ' X 



X 



X 



Childrin uii/ a variety of matiriili to 
extend 'thiir undsritinding of Mthsniitica 

- structuriliitariili euah ai rods, 
blooki and interlocking cubis to 
introduce baiic ideas of copting, 
fflSiiuringi cliiiification and nute 
baasi 



hildran in the Priiiry Diviiion/usi 
ineasurinf activitiii that Isid to the use 
of. letric^ units in length, iriarVolumi' 
and iiiaiSi ' . 



H 



3-026 1 



Eirly experiencei with fractions eiphiiize 
epiviienci ihrough 1 viristyjof , ( 
activities^ 



3-030 ^ X 




iimd 



In^liirning to read^ ' ' 

" childrin are provided, with visual and 
.auditory itimuri througb rial axpiriencei 

.. such as books, filnii, filmstripi, ' 
ricordi-j luiic, longi and poetry . 

Childrsn 'obietve the language of others 
by jttendinf, iuph\ivinti as:coiiiunity 
QOiiiittii ieitinfs'and court hearings. 
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labia 1 (Continued 



itm 
No. 



I of/ 
Rispondents 

90iot Priitiary Junior 
mn Mori' 



Groups 



3-044 , 

3-045 

3-046 

3-04? 

3-043 



X 
X 




ERIC 



I 
X 



X/ 



Only Total It||' ' 

' Diffirant ibilitiei ani intaristi in 
reading anninpige fiitoopiint ill 
iccoMiodatsd by \ 

* grouping according to ab^ity 

- Mking group mimbirihip hixibis 

' maating iith groups at vitioui times 
„ of ths day . ^ J 

- relating group lotivitiii and mitiriili 
to individual needa 



X 



X 
X 



Prograi ikil.l«buildari and biiil readeri 
ire uiad ii one lithod to iupplaiiiint ^ 
i^ivi teaching lo that the child My 
diyii.op tk variity of teetaiquai and 
intfiMit, , ' 

High'interist books are availiblSs ■ 

Reading includes a wide range of Mtsrialsi, 
for sxiiiiple , newspapar i , pgaiines , 
directioni for modili; recipes, initruetion, 
sports, \iiiinurils, cirtoona, 

Children Wt given timi to riid a "wide 
siliQtion\of iitifials. 
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' fabla 1 (Continnid) 



3-056 



I of 
Respondents 



Itii 901 or Frlinafy Junior . 

^ , iH0i Jort Only Only fotil Itiii 



3-051 X 



3-055 X 



X 



Childrin study our heritagi and poetry 
to gain isniitivity and precialon of 
iKpresiion, . 

Childrin usi booki and colliGtions of 
poatry to hilp, thi'i divelop imaginativi 
fomi of ixpriiiioni 

./ • 

/Children have priotiii in writing about 
ixpirisncsi that are real and ralevint ■ 
to thei. ^ . , ' 



3-059 I 



3-060 



3-Oii . I 



3-062 



X 



Childrin write 

- ihort riporti of itudy aotivitiii (with 
laeh .child^ contributing at his or hir 
pirticuiir Ifvil):. 

" arniiriei of ^ informition githirid on a ' 
field trip or frora i filmitrip pr book , 

- outlines of Min idiis for in oral - . 
'Priiintition to thi elasi 

- sipintiil initructi0ni;forv.ipeQific 
. opirationi iueh ai baking a iCiki/ 

building a lodil, or conducting a 
igisnQi ixpiriient .^^^ 



fable T (Continuid) 



Iteifi 
3-061 



, 1 of 

Rsspondenta 



* Qroiip 

901 or Priiiry Junior ^ \ 



80-901 Mors 



3-069 X 



3-012 

3-073 I 
3-075 



K 



Qnlf Qnly TQtal \ Item 
K 



K 



K 

K 

X 

X 



- dsiGriptioni of interiiting trips or 
iKperimenti 

Childrin use iinpli aigiteaic notations 
for niiibsr rilitlonihipi, 

Ai ths ohild asii to find informtion, 
froin iicondary iources, related ikills', 
nsid to be davsloped. fo accompliih ■ 
"this, ehildren 

- intsrprst pislurai/ .chirts and tsKta 

- check inforniation for accurioy and 
reliibility 



- exiiini conf hcting eviQinci ' 
draw riisonable Qoncluiioni .. ' 



ERIC 
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requiring simply "yas" .^r "no" responses. Those itemB that 

■ f% ^ ^ ■ . 

were for Primary or Junior teachers only are indiGated in 
the tables . 

In eKmtiining these data^ it was noted that for a 
number of itBme ^an .eKcessively large number of the respond- 
ents made the same choices. These Ghoiees which attracted 
an eKtremely large number of responses tended to be the 
"daily" response for those items where the responses were 
on a fi^e— point scale, and "yes" for those items which re— 
quired either a "yes" or "no" response^ Items were therefore 

identified where mok© than eighty per cent of the respondents 

^ ' ^ V ' ' ^' ^ ^ / ^ r 

made the same selection. Data relating to those items where 

eighty per cent or more of the respondents made the same 

choice appear in Table 7 (pages 138-154)* ^ For each item 

npinber it is indicated whether eighty per cent or ninety per 

cent or more of the res^pondents made the specif ic^ choice d£ 

either "daily" or "yes"* The group to which this applies 

is also indicated* In most instanQes , these data applied to 

the total group; however^ in some instances it applied to 

the > Primary group only or to the Junior group only. In 

order to facilitate the understanding^ the items themselves 

.ar'e also included in the table* It is interesting to note 

that a majority of the items required a "yes" or "no" 

response. This, of qourse, is not surprJ-sing when one 

understands that four of tlie choices on th© five^point scale 

(daily^ weekly, 10 times perf^year, 2-3, times per year) are 

equivalent to a "yes"' response. Only the "never" response 
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;bn tttm fiva-pQint ^cala Items ±m equivalent to the "irp'' 
raeponse . 

The itSma^ that are listed in Table 7 wer^e-^lataJr pon— 
sidered as possible items for deletion or revision* Itlpferas 
felt that if one obtained a large number of identical ri 
sponaee that little inflormation would be obtained from siiph 
^tems . ^he ueUCloce vie ion when these items were revised \^as 
to change the "yes" "no" reepdnee to a five-point rasponi|e 
laale « The researchers sugrgest the following reasons .why 
^^uch a greats. percentage*"df the reapondents chose the "daily' 
response * 



ir "ymm ' z 
\ 1) 



jDhese reasons are as follows s 
Cartain teacher behaviours are a "given" , That 
is ly that these behavioure will ' undqubtedly be found in 

most\-c irooms^^ieigardless & qualit^^o^f teaching, 

Mariy items were -^^tpo general in nature so that the 
respondents could agree that these We^e^beha^lours"' that were 
present in theiy elassrooms.^ 

Item means and variances were calculated for each 
These r of . courie, will be directly related to the fre-- 
of" responses reported -in Tables 4 to 6 • For the items 
five— point scale ^ "daily" was assigned a value, of five 
ver" a-=^alue of one. For the "yes" ^ "no" items^ "ye^ 
ses were given-^a score of one and ^n a scor 

i " ■ ..." ^ • 

of ierow The mean and variance for each item are reported in 
Table 8 \(pages 159-173) . . * 

lit hwiil be rioted in eKamining ^the item means ^ that 




these mearis 



ERLC 



tfend to be quite high. This, of course^ is 
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because m high percentage of the teaohars are doing these 
thinCTS on a regular basis. These item i^ans reflect fre^r 
quenciee o£ responses. For most of the items it can be con^ 
cli^ded that one would hope for and expect a high item mean. 
For^ a few of the itemB an * average score would be expeoted 
sinee teachers would not be expected to do these on a dally 
basis. However, in each case it will be note^ that an 
extremely low score represents undesirable behaviour* It 
will be noted that for items on a five^pbint scale, the mean 
litem scores range from 1*30 to 4*85, For items where re- 
sponse Qhoices were "yes" - "no" the mean item scores range 
from .17 to ^983 with the majority of these item means being 
above .70^ 

Item varianoes are large as response choices are 
epread. If one wishes to be able to differentiate amongst 
respondents or groups of respondents , then a variety of re— 
sponses (high variance) is generally desirable. For those 
items on the five— point scale it will be noted that the max— 
imum possible variance is equal to four* This would occur 
only when one^half pf the respondents chose "never" and the 
other half chose "daily". For this group of items ^ the 
actual variances range from *187 to 3.63, For the items with 
the ■ '•yes" "no" response^ the maximum possible variance was 
*25, This occurred J if one-half off the subjects chose "no" 
and the other half ol: the subjects chose "yes". Variances 
for this group of items rah^e from .017 to, *249. 



For each of the six Bub-tests (items 3-001 to 3-039 
were identified as Sub-test Five and items 3-041 to 3-109 
were idantified as Sub-^tast Six)- a total score was calculated. 
Item scores for the sub-test ware than correlated^ with the 
total score for the sub-test. These correlations ware then 
used as a maasure of item discrimination and are also ra- 
ported in Table 8^ If , one wishes to discriminate amongst 
iresporidants or groups of respondents ona generally desires 
items with high discrimination coefficients. In affect^ 
these are considered to be measures of item quality. They 
are a maasure of, whether the item itself is measuring what 
the sub-tast measures. Generally speaking^ coefficients of 
,4 or larger are considered quite satisfactory. Coefficients 
in the range of .2 to ,4 may be indicative that the item is 
in naad of revision. Item discrimination coefficients lower 
than ,2 generally are suggestive of a naad for items revision. 
However, this may^ not be true when one eKpects a large number 
of the respondants to choose a given response. That is, as 
item means are espacially high or especially low, an upper 
limit is placed on the maxitnum possible value one can obtain 
for a discrimination coefficient* Even though the dis- 
crimination coefficient may be considered low, the item may 
still be considered satisfactory since it is presumably 
measuring what one wishes to measure. These discrimination 
coefficients were examined and again used as a basis for 
later decisions regarding deletion or revision of certain 
items. Of the 469 items, only seventeen had. an item 

21,3 
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Table 8 

Descriptive Item Statistics - 
Mean, Variance and Item Discrimination 



Item No* 


Mean 


Variance 


Discrimin 


1-005 


4,797 


34 

• - - 


*293 


1*006 


4 .296 


1.14 


. 376 


1-007 


3.085 


1.813 


,4 46 


1-008 


3.162 


1,132 


.484 


1--009 


3^825 


1,158 


*49 0 


1-010 


3.638 


1. 155 


. 560 


1-011 


4.487 


,671 


, 422 


1*^012 


4,791 


,226 


, 248 


1-013 


3.775 


1,582 


377 


1-014 


3,380 


1.035 


.568 


1-015 


3,961 


1.265 


,276 


-L W X M 


4.077 


. " ^ V 


414 


1-017 


3 553 


1 7R7 


501 

m J \J ^ 




£ . W w w 


m O i ^ 


4 31 


1-019 


4.017 


1 091 


426 


1—020 


3 . 842 


1 430 


412 


1—021 


4.645 


, ^ ^ w 


.30 4 


1-022 


3 * 470 


1 357 


. 543 


1-023 


2,047 


lo 204 


, 573 


1-024 


1.573 


«864 


.486 


1—025 


J. . / 9 J. 


1 T fi ft 


.496 


1-026 


2.611 


1,380 


.483 


1-027 


1.524 


*842 


.402 


.1-028 


4.668 


,436 


.303 


1-029 . 


3„791 


i.a3i 


. 518 


1-030 


3,613 


1.298.. 


.437 


1-031 


3.453 


1.296 


.515 


1-032 


3.590 


" .1.324 


.498 


1-033 


4.762 


.3 70. 


.204 



Correlation of Item Scores with Subtest Score 



220 



\ 
\ 
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Table 8 (Continued) 



Variance 

1.119 
2.164 
.411 

,232 
,187 
,632 
,376 
,860 
1,744 
2,366 
.609 j 
,954 
1.302 
1.433 
.983 
1.244 
.563 
' ,805 
,862 
.498 
1,579 
1.325 
'.595 
.492 
.781 
1.313 
1,183 
1.868 
2,563 
3.506 
3.554 
3.549 



\ 



Dlscrlminat,ion ^ 

,270 

.210 
.263 
,158 
,209 
.290 
,352 
,258 
.334 
,485 
,295 
.370 
i .463 
.471 
.333 
.471 
.429 
, ,486 
.553 
.371 
.600 
.561 
.446 
.475 . 
.314 
.543 
.472 
,355 
,40 
,432 
,409 
,418 



Scores with Subtest Score 



ERIC 
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Itert No. 



\ 



ERIC 



l-(083 



irrelation of Item 
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Table 8' (Continued) 



Item No. Mean " variance DlsCrimina 

372 



1-097 3.664 1.975 

1-098 . 4,088 • 1.428 

1-099 4.406 1.410 

1-100 3.913 1.315 

1-101 4.060 1,438 

1-102 .3.912 1.144 

1-103 3.664 1.340 

1-104 . 3.466 2.290 

1-105 4.23 1,309 

1-106 4,084 ,909 

1-107 4,219 ; .676 

1-108 3.053 1«675 

1-109 4,072 ,898 

1-110 3.564 ~~1.644 

1-111 3,17'? ' 1,887 

1-112 3.277 - 1.588 

1-113 3.427 . , 1.493 

1-114 , 2.769 2.284 

1-115 2.642 2.536 

1-116 . 2,742 2,390 

1-117 2.714 2.330 

1-118 4.060 1.482 

1-119 I. 4.102 1.610 

1-120 3.686 2.249 

1-121 3.463 2.661 

1-122 2.817 ' 2.401 

1-123 2,381 1.959 

1-124 3.041 2.157 

1-125 4.124 1.206 

1-126 3,528 : ■ 1.279 

1-127 ■ 3.224 1.358 

♦Correlation of Item Scores with Subtest Score 

I _ . ^ "Y 



391 
329 
469 
364 
471 
430 
352 
143 
435 
332 
361 
498 
285 
357 
465 
525 
381 
317 
563 
415 
407 
432 
418 
311 
401 
376 
498 
461 
627 
690 



Item No , 

1-128' 

1-129' 

1-130 

1-131 

1-132 

1-133 

1-134 

1-135 

1-136 

1-137 

1-138 

1-139 

1-140 

1-141 
' 1-142 

1-143 

1-144 

1-145 

1-146 

1-147 , 

1-148 

1-149 

1-150 

1-151 

1-152 
' 1-153 

1-154 

1-155 

1-1S6 

1-157 

1-158 . 
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Table 8 (Continued) 



Mean 



3.9 



f79 



Variance 

1. 802 
1,964 
1,2 94 
1.396 
1.426 
1„411 
1.409 
1.368 
1.379 
1,157 
, 1.816 
1,318 
1.224 
1.125 
1,375 
1,326 
1,434 
1.221 
1.371 
1,268 
1.164 
1.317 
1.054 
.513 
lu561 
1.046 
d897 
,910 
1,115 
1.444 
1,119 



D i s c r imin a t, io 

.543 
\ .494 
\ ,596 ,, 
.669 

Ve36 

.307 ., 

.556 

.577 

.506 

.459 

.588 

.555 

.531 

.490 

,579 

.437 

,542 

.400 

.4 70 

.605 

.588 . 

.46J 

.521 

.214 

.300 

.398 

.403 

.4j01 

.529 

.336 

.316 



* Correlation of Btem Scores with Subtest Score 
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Table 



Item No* 


Mean 


1-^159 


3*703 


1-160 


3*963 


1-161 


3.539 


,,1-162 


;3s900 


i-lis 


3*939 


1-164 


1*449 


1-165 


1*580 


1-166 


4*512 


1-167 


3*928 


1''168 


3*486 


1*169 


3.275 


1-170 


3* 077 


1-171 


>/750 


1^172 


3* 320 


1-173 


3*528 


1-174 


3*557 


1-175 


4.020 


1—176 


4* 189 


1-177 


3*916 


1**^178 


2. 799 


1-179 


2*786 


i-iso 


4*146 


2-001 


3.745 


2-002 


4.385 


2-003 


3.612 


2— □u4 


*k * DDq 


2-005 


4.286 


2-006 


4.575 


2-007; 


4.512 


2-008 


4.336 


2-009 


- 3.996 


2-010 


3.937 



./* Correlation of Item Scores 

ERIC . .7 ■ ■ 
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8 (Continued) 

Variance Discri.niinatij3n* 



* 480 


* 358 


.626 


.307 


1*127 


.492 


1*042 


*384 


*955 


.432 


.484 


. 372 


.777 


.411 


*504 


*2l/J 


,890 


* 532 


1.219 


. 563 


1.147 


*585 


1.312 


*575 


1*241 


,571 


1,420 


^460 


1*507 


.478 


1.342 


,431 


1*146 


*486 


*898 


*502 


1*327 


,596 


1.964 


*608 


1. 781^ 


' ,6 44 


1*138 


,514 


.989 


*194 


*885 


*262 


1.154 ^ 


,367 


• 591 


,,,189 


*897 


,374 


*530 


,202 


*569 


,198 


,958 


,189 


1*413 


.267 


1.373 


.161 



with Subtest Score 



225 
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Table 8 (Continued) 



item No* 


Mean 


Varlanae 


2—011 




"7 Q "5 
• / ^ 3 


2—012 


4 . 317 


A A 1 

• 4 


^— U 1 J 


4 a / ^ O 


fin? 


2-014 


"3 Q n Q 


7 4 A 


2—015 


A ^ A n 
4 • 24 / 


^ 

9 O O Q 


2 — UIq 


'3 Q Q ^ 


1 n n 4 
J. # y u 4 


^'^Ul/ 


' J • ^ D 4 


Q c n 
# ^ ? ^ 


Ulo 


** • U 4 i 


X . ^ Q ^ 






1 ^ R Q 


2^0 20 


Z e X ^ J 


, JL . 4 3^ 


2-021 


2 * / /o 


JL • D ±U 


2 — 022 


3 a D1 / 


X • U ^ J. 


2—023 


-L ■ / D ^ 


X a Q O 


2—024 


O ^ Q T 


0 n R A 

s U Q 4 


O — A ^ E 

2"-025 




1 QR 
. X Q Q 


2—026 


,614 


0 '3 Q 


2 — 02 / 


Q Q "3 

» o o 3 


1 fi^ 

9 JLU ^ 


2-028 


C £ Q 

* 5 Q y 


0 A^ 


2-029 


, 6 71 


■ Z Z i. 


2-030 


*584 


.24 3 


2^031 


EOT 

. • 58 7 




2—032 


C O Q 


0 '^A 


2 — 033 


^ ^ B 


a Z ^ U 


2-034 


son 


1 

. X yo 


2 — 03d 


B Q A 


• X y z 


2-036 


• 875 


.109 


2-037 


,866 


,116 


2-038 


^ .8l9 


.148 


2-039 


.745 


.190 


2-040 


.906 


.085 


2-041 


.832 ' 


.140 


2-042 


.823. 


.146 



* Correlation of Item Scores with Subtest 



D i sc r imina t Ion 

.108 
.123 
.270 
.317 
' .330 
.380 
.413 
,346 
.332 
.249 
.313 
.357 
.347 
.422 
.398 

.403 ' , 
.502 
,440 
.4 72 

.495 
.474 
.462 
.427 
.425 
.490 
.470 
,4S9 
.471 
.440 
.540 
.594 
.616 

Score 
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J' 








Discr iniination* 


2-043 


.843 


.132 


.506 


2-044 


.83 


.141 


.538 


2-045 , 


,651 


.227 


.433 


2-046 


,717 - 


,203 


,515 


2-047 


.93 


.065 


,448 


2-048 


.95 


;., .047 


,536 * 


2-049 


,85 


.127 


.552 


2-050 


,839 


,135 


.537 


2-051 


.81 


.154 


,607 


2-052 


.86 


.'l21 


.583 


2-053 


.617 


.236 


. .538 


2-054 


,772 


.176 


.534 


2-055 


,944 


.053 


.412 ,,. 


2-05*6 


.851 


.127 


,538 


.2-057 


.882 


,104 


,550 


2-058 


.767 


.179' 


.557 


2-059 


.602 


.240 


' .625 


2-060 


,913 


.079 


.633 


2-061 


,520 


.249 


.505 


2-062 ' i 


.270 


' .197 


.673 . 


2-063 


,653 


,227 


,551 


2-064 .) 


.436 


.246 


.494 


2-065 


,371 


.233 


.679 


2-066 , 


,732 


.196 


,586 


2-067 


. .72 7 


.199 


.612 


2-068 


.74 


.192 


.489 


■2-069 


,747 


.189 


,488 


2-070 ' 


.827 


.143 


.604 


2-071 . 


,791 


.165 ^ 


.541 


2-072 


,855 


.124 


.513 


2-073 


.748 


.188 


.527 


2-074' 


.289 . 


.205' 


.676 



* Correlation of Item Scores with Subtest Scors 
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Table 8 


(Continued) 




Item No. 


Mean . 


Variance 1 


Discrimination* 


2-075 


, 505 ■ 


,249 


.664 


2-076 


,405 


.241 


*,653 


2-077 


**456 


,248 


.651 


2-078 


^682 


,217 


.632 


2-079 


• 548 


.247 


,665 


2-080 


.762 


,181 


,604 


2-081 


,712 


.205 


«642 


2-082 


^ * 785 


, 169 


^ ft e 
. 585 


2-083 


,'671 


.221 


.575 

f 


2-084 


. 749 


,188 


0 /H 

.620 


2-085 


,301 - 


.210 


.661 


2-086 


,724 


.200 


,569 


2-087 


,123 


,108 


.594 


2-^088 


.687 


,215 


ft ft 
, 609 

• 


2-089 


,681 


.217 


,614 


2-090 


,671 


,221 


il ft n 
*401 


2-091 


, 847' 


.130 


1 ft ft 
,388 


2-092 


,904 


.087 


,462 


2-093 


.809 


.154 


ft e 
,385 


2-094 


.603 


,240 


^ ft ft 
, 392 


2-095 


,623 


,235 


" .332 


2-096 


,297 


,209 


.349 


2^097 


• 274 


.199 


ft ft ^ 
.292 


2-098 


,509 


,250 


ft Q 6 

.288 


2-100 


472 


,249 


.362 


2-101 


.427 


.245 


ft il T 

.341 


2-i02 


.17 


*141 


,478 


2-103 


. 308 


,213 


. 581 


2-104- 


.194 


.156 


,563 


2-105 


,308 


,213 


.597 


2-106 


.38 


,236 


,470 


2-107 


. ,743 


• 191 


.398 .. 



* Corrslation of Item Scores with Subtest Score 
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2-108 


.769 


2-109 


.708 


2-110 


.530 


2-111 


.554 


2-112 


,487 


2-113 


.88 


2-114 


.534 


2-115 


.914 


2-116 ' 


,831 


2-117 


.946 


2-118 


,979 


2-119 


,929 


2-120 


1 

,773 


2-121 


,949 


2-122 


' , , 761 


2-123 


,855 


2-124 


.942 


2-125 


.678 


2-126 


. 319 


2-127 


.916 


2-128 


.873 


2-129 


.810 


2-130 


.536 


2-131 


,641 


2-132 


.8.57 


2-133 


, 692 


2-134 


.929 


2-135 


.932 


2-136 


.847 


2-137 


.792 


2-138 


.954 


2-139 


.983 



♦ Corralation of Itani Scoras 



8 (Continued) 

Variance Discrimination* 



.178 


.470 


.207 


,483 


.249 


.476 


.247 


.502 


,250 


,446 


.106 


.516 


.249 


.361 


.079 


,475 


,140 


.484 


.051 


.439 


.021 


,415 


.066 


.387 


.175 


■,457 


.048 


,467 


.182 


.389 


.124 ' 


.361 


.055 


.462 


,218 


,439 


,217 


.414 


.077 


.440 


,111 


.413 


,154 


.501 


.249 


.465 


.230 


.247 


.122 


.444 


.213 


.537 


.066 


.213 


.063 


,2i2. 


,130 


,252 


.165 


.037 


.044 


,256 


.017 


.241 



with Subtest Score 

2^3 



Table 8 (Continued) 
Item No, Mean V arian ce , Disorlminatlon* 



2-140 




,866 


.116 


.316 


2-141 




.954 


.044 


.443 


2-142 




,631 


, .2.33 


.488 


2-143 




.949 


.048 


.488 


2-144 




.765 


,18 


.397 


2-145 




.703 


.209 


.483 


2-146 




.861 


.120 


. 503 


2-147 




.631 


.233 


.527 


2-148 




a93 


.156 


.339 


2-149 




.332 


.224 


.403 


2-150 




.992 


.003 


, ; .086 


2-151 




.983 


.017 


.280, 


2-153 




„845 


.131 


.370i 




.983 


.017 


.266 


2-154 




.913 


.079 


.341 


2-155 




,866. 


.116 


.397 


2-156 




,954 


.044 


„241 


2-157 




,474 


,249 


; .447 


2-158 




.908 


.084 


.247 


2-159 




.908 


.084 


.291 


2-160 . 




.941 


.056 


.301 


2-161 




,945 


.052 


.090 


2-162 




.912' 


.080 


,176 


2-163 




.946 


.051 


.079 


2-164 ' 




.733 


.196 


.350 


2-165 




.498 


.250 


,494 


2-166 




.611 


.238 


,593 


2-167 




.88.1 


.098 


.374 


2-168 




,.403 


.240 


!424 


2-169 




K411 


.242 


' .480 


2-170 




.312 


.215 


.558 


2-171* 




.971 ' 


.028 


.176 



* Correlation of Item Scores with SubteEt Score 
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Table 8 (Continued) 



Item No, 



V/arianc'e 



Discrimination* 



2-172 
2-173 

2-174 

2-175/ 

2-176 

2-177 

2-178 

2- 179 

3- 001 
3-002 
3-003 
3-004 
3-005 
3-006 
3-007 
3-008 
3-009 
3-010 
3-011 
3-012 
3-013 
3-014 
3-015 
3-016 
3-017 
3-018 
3-019 
3-020 
3-021 
3-022 
3-023 
3-024 



.532 
.593 
.661 
.68'7 
••648 
^90 
,610 
,620 
,812 
.812 
,788 
.556 
.958 
.870 
.865 
,954 
.897 
.846 
.827 
.44 
.608 
.775 
.776 
,749 
,702 
.958 
.377 
,537 
.341 
.630 
-.804 
.782 



* Correlation of %4mm Scoi/es -with Subtest 
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Table 8 (Continued) 



Item Wo . 

3-025 
3-026 
3-027 
•3-028 
3-029 ^ 
3-030 
3-031 
3-032 
3-033 
3-034 
3-035 
3-036 
3-037 
3-038 
3-039 
' 3-041 
3-042 
3-043. 
3-044 
3-045 
3-046 
3-047 
3-048 
3-049 
3-OSO 
3-051 
3-052 




Mean 

.830 
.820 
. 514 
.186 
854 
724 
714 
652 
283 
642 
3.178 
3.801 
4.045 
3.411 
3,871 
.867 
0.86 
. 744 
.964 
.886 
.805 
.994 
.939 
.974 
.588 
.693 
.952 
.946 
.816 
.847 
.988 
.631' 



Variance 

.097. 
.148 
.250 
,151 

1.894 
,388 
.3734 
.4934 

1.155 
.427 

2.37p 
, 1.73^3 



Discrimination 



1,451 
2.0fi2 
1.836 
.116 
.079 
190 
.035 
.101 
.157 
.006 
.057 
.023 
.242 
.213 
.046 
.051 
.150 
,130 
.012 
.233 



.327 

,34 6 
,453 
.421 
;^98 
.419 
.415 
.488 
,493 
.574 
.586 
.602 
.559 
.527 
.344 
.487 
.404 
.458 
.302 
.364 
.326 
.443 
.396 
.199 
.187 
.256 
.289 
.161 
.501 
.489 
.475 
.352 



* Correlation of Item Scores with Subtest Score 
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Table 8 



■i-' 



Itam Mo. 

T 


: Mean 


3-058 


,791 


3-059 


.829 


3-060 


,963 


3-061 


,798 


3-062 


.877 


3-063 


.696 


3-064 


.938 


3-065 


,700 


3-066 


,540 


3-^067 


.|763 


, 3-068 


,538 


3-069 


,853 


3-070 


.638 


3-071 


,522 


3-072 


,956 


3-073 


,866 


3-074 


,805 


3-075 


,933 


3-076 


4,483 


3-077 


4,659 


3-078 


3,901 


3-079 


4,307 


3-080 


4,749 


3-081 


4,202 


3-082 


3,994 


.3-083 


3.989 


3-084 


4,028 


3-085 


4„277 


3-086 


4.273 


3-087 


4.322 


3-088 


4.250 


3-089 


3.684 



* Correlation of Item Scoras 



(Continued) 

Variance D i mar iminat ion * 



165 


,523 


42 


.521 


.036 


.574 


.161 


,590 


.108 


.509 


' *211 


.486 


*058 


.543 


210 


.540 


,249 


.384 


pl81 


.472 


.248 


.513 


125 


.388 


*237 


,459 


249 


.393 


042 


. ,532 


116 


,406 


157 


.430 


063 


.487 


800 


,297 


327 


.418 


1 285 


.607 


922 


. 585 


302 


,489 


1 100 


.448 


i , 14 / 


47 4 


1,079 


,597 


1,159 


.569 


,906 


.626 


,897 


.570 


.776 


.616 


,874 


.621 


1,617 


.569 



with Subtest Score 
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Table 8 (.continued) 



It em No . 

3-090 

3-091 

3-092 

3-093 - 

3-094 

3-095 

3-096 

3-097 

3-098 

3-099 

3-100 

3-101 

3-102 

3-10l 

3-104 

3-105 

3-106 

3-107 

3-108 

3*-109 



Mean 

4.497 
3.898 
2.306 
4.103 
3.682 
3.307 
3.709 
3.684 
3.759 
3.761 
3.649 
2.988 
i3.283 
3.201 
4-040 
3.420 
3.705 
3.411 
3.600 
3.488 



Variance 

.596 

,927 
2.344 

.868 
1.241 
1,311 
1,219 
1.165 
1,132 
1.028 
1,182 
1.744 
1.576 
1,595 

,843 
1,3,78 
1,174 
1,508 
1.322 
1.351 



■ D 1 so r imln a t ion * 

.486 • 
,588- 
. . .511 
,608 
.665 
.620 
.618 
.681 
.718 
,728 
.600 
,624 
.503 
.630 
.440 
.673 
.650 
,653 
.664 
.667 
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discriminatio^n eoafficient lower than .2v thirty-nine had 
discrimination coafficlenta between .2 and, .3, and nj^nety 
had discrimination coefficiants between .3\and .4* The 

inder of the items or sixty-nine per ce^t of them had 



coefficiento larger than .4. Since ons did not expect a 
great amount of discrimination on many of the items ^ these 
coefficients are remarkably high. 



For each sub-test^ an "Alpha" reli^ility coefficient 
was calculated, Thase coefficiante serve as an estimate of 
the intarnal consistency of the questionnaire itemSp That is i 



if tha items within the sub-tast tend to ba measuring tha s 
construct, then these coefficiants should ba quite high, , 
These svJD-tests and items wera considered to be measures of 
quality of teacher behaviour. Therefore, one would hope for 
high raliability coefficients, Thasa alph^ ra^iability co- 
efficients are reported in Table 9, Each is vary high with 
the range being ,95 to * 98, j 

Tabla 9 

Alpha Raliability Coefficients for Each of tha 
Sub-Tests of the Original Questionnaire 

Sub-test No, Alpha Coefficient 

1 .93 

2 .96 

3 ,98 

4 ,98 
i 5 , ,97 
' 6 ,98 



Sinc4 it Was assumed that each item was written in a 



sitive fashion, the rasponses "never" or "no" wbre donsid- 



ered undes 



irable r 



-esponses* It seemed unlikely thmt\ there 
would be a largie number of respondents choosing either of 
respolses. It wi 



these two respoAses, It was therefiore felt useful to examine 
items where larce proportions of the respondents chose these 
responses* In Table 10 (pages 176-182) litems are identified 
where forty per cent or more of the respondents chose either 
the "never" or the "no" response. It is surprising that 130 
of the items had forty per cent or more of the respondents 
choosing "no" or "never" ^ The researchers suggest the 
following causes. 

1) The items may relate to a specific subje&t area 
that is taught by a specialist teacher. This might occup 
more frequently in the Junior Division, 

2) The items were stated in such specific terms |that 
teachers did not identify the] skill as comprising part of 1 the 
program for that particular ykar* ; 1 

3) The item may have described a vehaviour comi^rl to 
the Junior but not the Primary panel or vice versa* 

4) The item may have specified the use of particular 
equipment which is not readily available to the teacher. 

5) It is possible that for a nmber of these, be^ 
havlours >t)ntario teachers are not responding in a desired 
fashion, . ' 

The f ield: testing of the instrument provided valuable 
information in assessing quality of specific items, in 
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Table 10 

Items from the Original Itam Pool witH at Laaet 40% 
Choosing tha "No" or "Nevar" Response , 



Item No ; 

<lianguaga Development 
1-023 



Item 



1-024 
1-025 
r-027 

1-055 

1-056 



1-057 



1-058 



1-063 

1-064 
1-065 



Children reoord a i variety of nat\iralf maahanical> 
animal and human ^undB. 

Childran produce a. sound story by placing their 
Gvm recorded sounds in\ sequence* 

Children interpret and a^espond to sound stories 
of other children. 

Older children produce thiir oto sound stories^ 
combining recorded' sounds %nd their own sound 
effects with an imaginative scripts I 

Jhe telephone is used in ways such as asking for 
information / m^kirig appointments ^ conductinc 
interviews . 

Older children translate their ideas from vebbal. 
to visual forms lof coiranunications by taking photo 
graphs y making movies or videotapes^ putting! to^ 
gether a simple |talavision progrMi or making 1^ a 
set of slides . 

Children producej a 'fboofc of friends" in which the 
record candid descriptions of people whom they 
have interviewed. / , 

Children run a simulated radio station or news- 
paper- in which they fleatura items of current 
interest^ interviews ^1 surveys and descriptions of 
personal itieSi 



The teacher assists childran who are learning 
English as a second ian.guage by 



Ji1 



- linking- language With concrete situations ^ 
gestures y and pictorial information , 



- offering names an4 suggestions 

- helping the children to discriminate and 
practice words and expressions 
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1-066 




Table 10 (Continued) 



ig the cooperation of English-speakirig 
-en i'h using play and conversation to 
)rde ifnguage patterns and words in con- 



1-067 
1-068 

1-069 

1- 070 

2- 028 

2-030 
2-031 
2-033 

2r061 
2*062 

2-^064 

2-065 



3-004 
3-012 

3-019 



XIB: 



Ma|taa 



Ch 



to find out which features of the child's 
language hinders him or her in English 

the child's interest in devising appropriate 
rials 

['slides^ films^ audio^tapes 

.ifying and pacing the language to suit the 
of ^he learner 

Lis at curiosity centres and/or problem tables 
lewed cdhstantlyp . : ' \ . 

ren use listening centres to 

information ^ _ 

itLam langiiage skills . v 

il programs are in effect for children with 
competence in spoken English. 

,dren daveiop personal spelling lists* 



Chiidren classify words from their personal lists 
according to common patterns or rules. 

[idren return to their personal writing folder 
to I correct spelling and punctuation. 

riting or printing model is provided for ^ 
lividual children to keep on their siting ; 
rface. ^ 

lildren are diagnosed for reading readiness 

by a reading readiness test . 

.Idren 's poems ^ stories and books are edited, 

and featured in a library or resource centre. 

lildren are given only a single base line to guide 
leir printing rather than being forced to print 
/between two" lines. 
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Table 10 (Continued) ^ 

3-020 Children are hot pressured for precise form and 
acGuraGy of handwriting^ 

3-021 .A class news book is used in the Primary Division 
.to record events of current interest to the chil-^ 
dreni for example the arrival of a new baby, a 
trip to another town^ ^ 

3-042 ' Children observe the language of others by 

attending such events as conttnunity coittttiittee 
iMetings and court hearings. 

The school library resource centre includes 

3-OSO - an index of community ^resources 

3-092 Older children are stimillated to search for words ^ 



phrases and expresoions by visits and discussions 
with artists r poets, and authors. 

Mathematics 

1-115 In using a variety of baeeB children first work 
, with structural matarial and then proceed to 
working with less concrete material such as an 
abacus or number board* ' 

1-123 Children. are helped to find patterns that give 
structure^ to number; for example, "casting out 
nines" ^ 

1-134 Children gain experience in abstracting plane 

figures from aolid objects by investigating ideas 
\ such as convexity, interior and exterior, simple 
\ properties of symmetry, number offline segments 
and the nup^er of regions, etc* 
^ ' . . 

1-135 Children investigate line symnetry through paper- 
folding activities or by examining images with 
mirrors or semi-transparent plastics * 

1-136 Children study congruent figures by the sliding, 
turning or flipping of a tracing of a figure to 
produce new figures* 

1-139 Children illustrate simple algebraic relationships 
by means of a graphs ■ 

1-140 Children investigate symmetry through the use of 

a variety of materials for example, parallel rules 
set squares, semi-transparent mirrors* 
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. \ ' Table 10 (Continued) 

; Children hkve a variety of aKperiences in 

abstraating plane figures from solid objects by 
investigating ideas euch as 

2-074 ^ conyeKity 

2-075 - interior and exterior ' ' ^ 

2- 076 - relation between the number of vertioes of a 

figure and the number of intersections of the 
lines joining those vertices 

2*077 - the number of line segments and the number of 
regions - 

2*079 The concept of similar figures is introduced with 
three-dimensional models and later in two- 
dimensional drawings^ 

3- 066 Children in the Junior Division use nun^er lines 

^ wit^ two scales to illustrate the relationship 
between fractions and their decimal equivalents. 

Activities and eKperiencei .with graphs and maps 
progress , , ^ 

3-0j68 - to patterns of relationships between areas of 

squares or volumes of cubes and length of edges 

3-^071 Children are introduced to the idea of relating 
the measurement of an angle to a rotation. 

The Arts ,4; ... 

1-153 Found (improvised) instruments such as brake ^drumi 
bottles, pails, corn husks, are used in the .class- 
room* 

1-164 Children meet artists from local and distant 
communities, 

1- 165 Children compare the design and function of tools 

and processes used in art^and industry. 

The following methods of classroom drama are used 

2- 085 - circle theatre ■ . = 
2-087 ^ vocal ja^z 
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Table 10 (Continued) 

Children 's creative responsaB to listening and dip- 
covering are fostered by ^ 

^ inviting professional musicians to perform at the 
school f demons trata various instruments and dis- 
cuss their music with the children 

* setting up a sound interest centre where children 
pan exhibit, share and e^^lore interesting soimd 
materials .i. . ; , 

^ carrying out sound in van tor ies. of spacesi for 
example, hall, room, home, any place visited on 
field trips 

■ . ' I ■ . / , 

- inviting students from neighbouring secondary 

schools to share their music ! 

- Inventing sound games that allow and encourage 
children to explore the sound pota|itial of an- 
object or the use of sound to give signals 

- letting the children experiment '^o find out how 
many sounds they can make with an object 

^ setting up situations where chililren can classify' 
soundSr/dn different .ways / ■ ^ 

Experimentation in creativa music | activities is 
ancouragad by . / 

- inventing sound conversations between different 
objects 

- drawing pictures of sounds and sharing the 
pictures ■ 

^ making charts (graphs or scores) of the children's 
own apmpositions or of short compositions they 
have heard, exchanging charts and performing each 
other's charts , - ■ 

* ittaking up a time for a given poem, using two 
notes, then three notes, then four notes 

- carrying out normal conversation through simple ' 
invented tunes . / „ 
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■ \ - Table; 10 (Continued) 

The integration of Phyeiaal Education with other 
areas is .fostered by utilizihg such sources as 

2-110 -:tf^Ktures and shapae In nature materials and ^ 
^^culpture • 

2-111- - costumes, songs and dances of different cultures 
2-112 , - sounds of trains, of water and of bells 

2-113 - body sounds - clapping, slapping, breathing, 
stamping, shouting 

2-126 The original words 6£ professionals are displayed 
and discussed, 

2- 130 Children develop an art vpcabulary so "That they can 

use such words as texture, balance and rhythm. 

■ J 

3- 027 ^ A play corner containing suitable props such as a 
simple red cape,' toys, hats^ is available to permit 
social play and interaction. 



9* 



1- 028 Small portable platforms are available to allow 

children to work with vertical space. 

Environmental Sciences - 

2- 02Q Children use ready-made science and ecology kits as 

a source of ideas. \j ^ . 

2-023 Assignment cards are produced by children. 

Reporting skills are related to field work through 
2-148 - photographing 
2-149 - making rubbings or casts 

2-157 Chii^teen learn the use, misuse and abuse of ability 
and mSod modifiers; for example, pain-relifeving 
drugs, tobacco, inhalants, alcohol* V 
, . . \. * - 

In preparing for an out-of-class activity the chil-- 
dren are provided with 

2-164 - inventory questions 

2-165 - map of the route 
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Table 10 {Continued) 

Out **of -classroom e^qperiences acconimodate un- . 
axpected and \inforaaean events.' 

To faciiitats area studiaa, one special area out* 
side the classroom is selected for repeated visits 
throughout the school year. 

A problem table is set up in the classroom to 
stimulate diaqussion and investigation. 

Activities in the problem table are graded in 
difficulty* 

The bulletin board and problem table incorporate 
suggestions for fta-ther research. 

Bulletin boards and problem tables are working 
areas. 
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f. 

identifying itenjs which would need to be changed or deleted, 
and in identifying behaviours which are not practised by all 
teachers or. as many teachers as desired ^ The information . 
obtained to this data has been useful. Based on the data, 
certain conclusions can be stated, 

1) In its totality^ thm questionnaire has shovm 
many desirable qualities, 

2) Certain specific items should be revised or 

deleted, - ' ^ . . 

3) If one's purpose is to discriminate^ a number; 
of items are not providing that .information even though they 
may have many desirable qualities* 

4) It should be possible to assemble a curriculum 
ch^ge indicator which would, provide valuable information 
regarding the quality of teaching, behavioiir. 

D. DEVELOPMENT QF THE INSTRUMENT 

— ^ BMB _ - 

- . ' J 

One of the major purposes for this reeearch was. to 
develop an assessment instrument which would be useful to 
taaehers in assessing their own particular strengths and„_^ 
weaknesses. For this purpose, it was felt desirable to 
have items which would discriminate anrangst teachers, that 
is, elicit a variety of responses. These items were deter- 
mined by eKamining item discrimination, coefficient item 
variances, item means, and .distributions of frequency of 
responses. In addition, items were examined for content 
to determine' if the wording was clear and if thev behaviour 
was specific enough to be meaningful • ^ 



184 ' ' , ■■ 

i ' ■ : , ■ ' ' ■ - ■ . 

On tha basis of tha abova^ a la^ge nuinbar of itams 
were deleted from the asaaaement instruinent* Table 11 
(pagas 185-196) ineludaa a listing of the itama. It will 
ba noted that many of theae Itema are quite general in nature^^ 
being the sort of item to which moat people can agr^e. Other 
mora specific items are present in this list* However ^ these 
itCTis aither did n >t discriminate well Mipngat the group or 
were practiced by moat of the teachers and therefore provide 
little information ragarding total teacher perforroanca* 

In assembling the other items into a "Curriculum 
Change Indicator" the following procedur^aa were followed i 

1) Many ita^a which Have adequate atatistical pro- 
pertiea were retainad^ 

2) \ It waa felt that in many Inatancea^ behaviours 
described were too specific. As a result several of thesa 
related specific items were groupad togathar into/^^one itam*; 

3) Rasponse -pattarns were changed for a riuiribar oir 
items* In most ihatances where theae changes were made," the 
"yea" "no" rasponse was changed to a "daily" to "never" 
type of reappnse* 

4) In reaaaarabling all the itama by content, it waa 
found that thera was a certain amount of redundancy* This 
caused certain additional items, whieh had daalrabla pro- 
pertiea^ to be aliminatad* 

5) Items that ware too general to elicit a variety 
of ' reappnses were aliminated. ' 
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Tab la 11 

items from the Original Item Pool Deleted Prior to 
Davalopment of the Curriculum Changa Indicator 

1-005 The teacher aeke opan-'anded questions that stimulate 
a variety of rseponsas* 

i-'Oll Children use such matarials as paint/ crayons^ pen- 
cils ^ papars and scrap to extend their language \ 
develppment. 

1^012 Children discuss their aotivitias with othar 
children. 

1-028 SdS^bne reads aloud to childran from a variety of 
books . 

1-033 Children listen to oral directions^ massages and 
reports. * 

^ The teachar demonstrates the attributes of a model 
listajrier by / 

1-034 - listening mor^ than talking in class 

1-035 - listaning to herself or himself 

1-036 j ^ becoming sensitive to' the differences in^ meaning 
and feaiing of ohildran's responses ' 

1-037 - accapting aiM working with tha fact that children 
normally undar stand bettar than they express 
thamselves orally 

1-038 - finding out whether anything in tha situation, 

-materials or manner of presentation has confused 
a child 

1-03S * using the child's own forms of oral expression and 
axpanding and improving them without criticism that 
' discourages the child 

1-040 * discussing with children alternative and bettar 
ways of expressing ideas and feelingis 

Childran discuss such things as 

1-041 - favourite programs ^ 

1-042 - television documentarias, media interviews, news 
broadcasts 
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Tabls 11 (Continued) 



Listening cantrae are usad by the children. 

Opportunities are provided for free^ spontaneous 
interchanga among children in small or large groups. 

Many interesting things are available to stimulate 
dlsauaaion among Qhildreni for example^ collections, 
hamster , photography , 

Children practice verbal reasoning^ saqueneing and 
problem-solving skills by thinking aloud as they 
discuss a question with another child* 

Opportimitias are provided to witness natural 
phenomena suoh as baby chickens hatching* 

Children share the experiences of holidays and field 
trips to gain practice at giving explanations, 
descriptions and reports . 

Discussions o£ current happenings, such as a last 
minute goal in a hockey gwie, are held to encourage 
the language of argument, persuasion, explanation 
and amotion. 

The teachar invites communication on a personal Itvel 
by 

- sharing personal experiences 

- sharing favourite collections, books, poetry and 
niusic 

- helping children to feel poetry, music and liter- 
ature by taking time to play with the words, 
expressions and ideas presented 

The teacher encourages dialogue among children by 
listening, assessing, suggesting, probing, extending 
ideas, pointing out relationships and coiranunicating 
personal pleasures* 

Children read for personal interest and satisfaction* 
The teacher reads to the children. 
Spelling and word games are used* 

Children develop printing and/or writing skills by 
copying materials appropriate to their development 
level. 

24? 
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Table, .11 (Continued) 

Childran have an opportunity to sing together in an 
aasy^ natural way. 

The teacher uses the world with which the child is 
familiar as a basis for the development of values^ 
attitudes y concepts and skills. 

Children contribute to class projects. 

Children take responsibility for particular tasks* 

Children listen to others. 

Childran develop gross motor skills by 

*- running 

* jumping 

- wiggling 

- sliding 

= slipping through or over obstacles encoimtered in 
out-of '-class activities* ^ 

Children develop fine motor, skills 

^ painting 

cutting 

- writing 

The teacher extends discussion into related learning 
eKperlences* 

Special programs are in effect for children with 
limited competence in spoken English. 

Children read various kinds and levels of materials; 
for example^ stories^ verses,, directives^ assign* 
ments, reference books. ' 

Children read a variety of quality books that are 
geared to their interests and maturity. 
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Table 11 (Continued) 
Which of thsae do you do? 

* match children's real eKperieiices with oral and 
printed language 



es f 

providing 



- draw on children' s language experienc 
vocabulary and sentsnce structure in 
reading experiences 

Wiich of these do you do? 

- use children's o\m responses to create reading 
experiences and materials 

- relate reading to real life aituationa that 
demon^tra^eu how much we depend on our ability 
to read 

f move the child on to books that are not primers 

- make use of structural cluea in reading materials 
by using experiences or matariala ao that the 
child can contrast and change word orders and 
patterns 

r adopt a rational phonic system in dealing with 
early code-breaking aepecta uaihg English spelling 
patterns 

* uae brief intensive practice periods^ games and 
activities to reinforce particular aspects of 
reading which have already been approached 
actively 

^ provide a flexible reeppnae that can accoiranodate 
the individual needs of^ children at different 
stages of reading 

5- use the child's capacities and needs for dis- 
criminating and classifying 

Children use language games in the following ways 

- grouping words with similar patteirns 

- grouping letter symbols or spelling patterns , 

- making new sentences by altering order or by 
using new words 
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Table 11 (Continued) 

Children umm language gwaes in the following ways 

2-052 - making new words by altering order or Bubatituting 
letters 

2-053 - playing stepping stones from one word to another 
by changing one letter at a time 

2-054 - associating letters with sounds and objects 

2-055 Tha teacher provides colleations of books in the 
classroom gsared to the needs of children at 
different stages of devalopmsnt. 

Children are assessed for 

2^069 readiness to memorize nuniDer facts 

2-070 - readiness to attempt written calculations 

2-079 The concept of similar figures is introduced with 
three-dimensional models and later in two- 
dimensional drawings, 

2-081 Children associate drama with learning in the class- 
room setting* 

2-091 Drama activities allow children to create for them- 
selves rather than cause them to imitate tie 
teacher's ideas. 

2-092 The' focus in music Im cm singing^ creating^ playing^ 
discovering and listening ^ 

Children's creative responses to liste>*iri^;And die-., 
covaring are toste^red b;v s 

2-093 - encouraging childi-en to-rnova. freely, in response 
to music 

2-101 - settinf up situations where children can classify 
sounds in different ways 

The integration of Physical Education with other 
ireas is fostered by utilizing 'Wah sources as 

2-108 -■ t^.-a seasoifs, the elements ana oti'ier natural 
phenomena 

2-109 - observation ct such movei^nts as flying, soaring 
and wheeling 
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Table 11 (Continuad) 

2-113 - body soiinds - clapping^ slapping ^ breathing ^ 
atanping, shouting 

i 

2-115 - recprdad music 

2-116 Rathar\ than concentrating on a few skills a wide 
range 6f activitias ^uch as gynuiastias , games ^ 
swimming^ dance^^^^nd drama with ample tima for 
practice^ ra^etifeionr Tiodification, consolidation 
and application isXprovidad. 

2-123 Traditional art m4dik is avail^le* 

2-124 "Activities are provided involving a variety of 
' materials. 

_ / . : ^ ■ 

2-127 Tha stimulus for axpreesion springs from various 
araas of the program. 

2-128 The focus is on tha process of creating form out 

of matarials and communicating, rather than on the 
products of creation. 

2-129 Children ara ancouraged to examine and explore what 
they consider Important in their own work through 
discussion of interesting themas, materials and \ 
finished works. . ^ 

2-133 Each child is encouraged to impose order and fOrm 
on acquired disparate information. 

2-134 The teacher inakes a variety of resources accessible. 

2-135 Children make mistakes without penalty* 

2-136 Explanations are givan only when appropriate. 

2-137 Instructions ara given only when appropriate. 

2-138 Children produce individual variations in obsarva- 
tion and rasponse* 

Reporting skills are related to field work through 
2-143 - drawing 
2-144 - sketching 
2-145 - testing 
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Table 11 (Continued) 

- counting - " 

- graphing 

- photographing 

2-149 - making rubbings or casts 

2-150 Children realize that their own contributions are 
/ I appreciatad and naadad, 

2-^51 Childran learn to recogniga and utiliza the views 



of others* 



2-152 Childran diaouss different perspectives to see the 



f validity of alternative points of, view. 



2^53" f Childran develop and use the social skill of co- 
/ operation. 

2-154 t Childran learn the prooasses of lifei for example , 
I similaritias and diffarencas in the davelopinsnt of 
plants^ . animals r fish, birds and nan. 



2-155 



2-15£ 



Childran learn the major parts of tha body and thair 
relationships* 

Xchildren learn the nacessity of good nutrition* 



2-157 \ Childran learn the usa, misusa and abuse of ability 
Wand mood modifiars; for axampla, paln-ralieving 
drugs, tobacco, inhalants # alcohol* 

2-158 Childran learn the effact of the environmental 

conditions on growth and davelopmenti for axampla, 
clean air, unpolluted water. 

2*159 Childran learn such concepts as interdapandence arid 
basic naeds* 

2-160 Studies follow the child's individual level of 
, understanding. 

2-161 Studies procead from tha knovm to tha unknown* 

In praparing for an out-of-class. activity the 
childran are provided with 

2yi63 - background information 
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Table 11 (Continued) 

2-167 Out^of -classroom eKpariancas aocomnodata unsKpactad 
and unforasaan avante* 

2-171 Bullatin boards are used for display; for example, 
pioturaSf photographs ^ clippings* 

2'^172 The bullatin board and problem t^le incorporate 
suggestions for further research* 

2-175 Assignment cards are used by small groups* 

2-176 Assignment cards require the childran to racord the 
results of thalr investigation* 

2-177 Assignmant cards vary in dagrae of difficulty* 

2-178 Assignmant cards euggaet open-ended activities* 

2- 179 Assignment cards include a variety of activitias 

for diffarant children's learning styles* 

3- 001 Young children use puppets in a variety of ways to 

practisa speaking* 

3-002 Children use puppets as an extension of themselves 
to interact with each other. 

Children ara diagnosed for reading readiness 

3-004 - by a reading readiness test 

3-005 - by the teacher based on observation 

3-006 In learning to read childran are allowed to make 
errors in guessing new words, 

Chi,ldren use and extend their word knowledge by 

3-007 - building new sentence patterns 

3-008 - grouping words in familiar or rh^ing sets 

3-009 - seeing little words in larger words 

3-010 - nmking new words by adding prefixes and suffixes 

3-011 - collecting and grouping words in alphabetical 
order or in categories 
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Table 11 (Continued) 

3-014 Much of the writing activity consists of making 

booklets containing stories ^ news^ verse ^ accounts 

of visits and es^eriments and other personal writings. 

3-015 The emphasis in the Primary Division is on quality of 
expression rather than neatness and correcthess. 

3-018 Writing or printing materials are available in a 

variety of mediae for example^ felt pens^ crayons, 
newsprint. 

3-020 Children are not pressured for precise form and 
accuracy of handwriting. 

3-025 Children in the Primary Division use measuring 

activities that lead to the use of metric units in 
length, area, volume and mass. 

3-026 Early experiences with fractions emphasize equivalence 
through a variety of activities* 

3-027 A play corner containing suitable props such as a 

simple red cape, toi^s, hats, is available to permit 
social play and interaction. 

3-029 Puppets are used by children^ 

In learning to read 

3-030 - children are provided with visual and auditory 
stimuli through real experiences such as books, 
films, filmstrips, records, music, songs and 
poetry 

3-031 - children are .given the opportunity to respond to 
things that interest them and express their ideas 
in writing, drawing, painting, modelling, move- 
ment and dance 

3-033 ' The children's words and phrases are recorded on a 
group or individual basis* 

3-036 Children develop the concept of magnitude of ^ ^ 
' . measurement by experiencing activities involving 
the concept of whole and part. 

3-037 Children become aware of the properties of solids 
^y handling and observing a variety of objects. 
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Table 11 (Continued) 



3-039 
•3-040 



3-044 
3-047 

3-048 

3-049 
3-052 

3-053 
3-055 
3-056 

i . 

3-057^ 



3-060 
3-065 



Toys and drais-up materials are usad by children. 

At which of thm following grada levels do you 
teach? 

A - Kindergarten - 
B - Grade 1 : . 

C - Grade 2 
D - Grade 3 

E - Grade 4 ^ 

Different abilities and interasts in reading and 
languaga development are accoirarodated by 



- grouping according to ability , 

- ralating group activities and materials to 
individuai neada 



Program skill-builders and basal readers are usad 
as one method to supplement active teaching so that 
the child may devalop a variety of teclmiqua and 
interest* 

High interest books are available. 

Reading includes a wide range of matarialsi for 
aKampla, newspapers, magazines, directions for 
models, recipes. Instruction, spcirts, maiiuals, 
.cartoons* 



on of 



Children are given time to read a wida sel 
materials. 




Children use books and collections of poetry to 
help them dayalop imaginative forms of exprassion, ^ 

Children have practise in writing about experiences 
that are raal and relevant to them* ^ 

Children return to their writing later when their 
perception has matured. 

Children wri^a ' ^ 

- suimariaa of information gathered on a field trip 
or from a f ilmstrip or book \^ 

- a diary or log book recording the davalopment\of 
a particular unit of study or project 
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Table 11 (Continued) ' 

3-069 Children use simple algebraic nQtationa for number 
relationships. 

3-070 Childran develop ways of representing geometric . 

ideas such as angles, parallals and perpendiculous* 

3-071 Children are introduced to the idea of relating the 
measurement of an angle to a rotation. 

As the child seeks to find information from 
secondary sources r relate^ skills naad to ba 
devaloped. To accomplish this, children 

3-072 - interpret pictures, charts and texts 

3-073 - check information for accuracy and reliability 

3-074 - examine conflicting evidence 

3-075 - draw reasonable conclusions 

3-076 Different abilities and interasts in raading and 
language devalopment are accomnodated by having 
children assume rasponsibility for helping one 
another. 

Interest in new words is generated through 
3-077 - discussion 
3-080 - use of the dictionary 

3-089 Childran assess writing in terms of function and 
literary value during discussion with paers and 
adults * 

3-090 Children are free to raad without continual checks 
and formal tasting^ of comprehension and vocabulary. 

3-091 Children write stories and verse and produce book- 
lets dealing with their activities and invastigations^ 

3-093 Childran discuss their writing with other children 
and with the teacher. 

/ 
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Tabl(i 11 (Continued) 

■j 

Chlldran mrita 

- booklets of various kinds eontaining storias, news 
report s and accounts of visits and expariirants 

- latters for parmission and information and parsonal 
lattars to. friends and pen pals. 

At wj^ich of the following grade lavals do you taaoh? 



A * Grade 4 
B - Grade 5 
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Thm revised instrument "A Curriculum Change 
Indiaator" appears in Appendix. B. It should .be noted 
thaC the instrument is divided into three major content 
areas based on Chapters 4, 5 and 6 in EPJD ^ Based on 
the above criteria^ these items seemed to be appropriate 

While it is recognized that the new instrument 
"A Ci^riculum Change Indicator" needs , additional testing 
so that one can be confident of its validity and ^ 
reliability the evidence to date indicates that a good 

quality instrument has been developed ,^ Additional data 

'f . 
from other parte of Ontario and from larger more re- 
presentative groups of teachers are desirable^ It is 
suggested that this is an important next step in. the 
validation of the instrument, j 

E, IMPtilCATIONS ' : 

^he purpose of this study was to develop a 
Curriculum Change Indicator ^bqsed on Chapters 4 to 6 of 
EPJD# This task was accomplished by establishing and * 
testing an item pool representative of the content found 
in the text. An analysis of * the data obtained from, 
field-testing led to the revision of some items and the 
omission of others in the formulation pf the Curriculmn 
Change Indicator found in Appendix B, 
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, On the basis of data, analysis, it bacania evidant 
that this Currleultun Chwga Indicator> as repbrtad In the 
raaearch^ is in need of further refinement. Several 
aQncerns became apparent* What follows is a diseusdion 
of the most .odious of these^ conaerns* 

T^ble 10 lists the items for whioh forty par cant 
of the raspondants chose "no" or "never". The question 
arises as to whether or not the responses should be low 
for these items* in other words does the document 
isupport a "no"^r "never" rasponse in the oase of partic- 
ular teachers. Second language items refer to a select 
group of teachers* The expectation ^ih terms of responsa 
would bf low m this situation* Further raf inamant in 
terms of a codification system for tha itams might 
accommodate tha responses of particular teachers* In 
relation to this^ it is possible that scaling_prQcadures 
might have- to be refined on the basis of the specialisa- 
tion of tha teachers invblved* V 

hii analyiis of the demographic data suggested the 
need, for further study* The average age of the teachers 
in this sample reflects a mean higher than would be 
expactad* ' Aji inconsistancy seems to exist between actual 
age and the reported age. This' inconsistency could be / 

/ ^ ^ / ' I; 

the result of misinterpretation of the, directions on thel. 
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guastionnaire relating to thmt partiaular item or a 
cpncern on the part 'of the teacher in regard to identifica- 
tion. 

There is a marked discrepancy between mean age and 
years of experience* The years of eKperience are much 
lower than anticipated (see Table 3)* Consideration 
N should be given to tha inclusion of a larger sample which 
might be rapresantativa of a widar age range with a mora 
diver sified axperiantial background, 

A further tasting of the instrument and analysis 
of the data might revaal that certain types o'f bejhaviour 
are mora consistent with one taacher group than another 
within and betwaan each division. Behaviour prominant in 
the kindergarten might not be evident or evan desirable at 
the end of tha Primary Division* , Teachers of a particular 
aga group or having similar years. of experience or of a 
^similar sex might show^ differences in terms of specified 
bahaviours * 

Mother contribution might be the establishment 
of norms for the various grade levels in the Primary/ 
Junior Division, The latter , arises from the felt needs of 
administrators in the field* The establishment of norms 
for particular items miah^: provide the focus for further 
research* Suich norms are essential for the totalling of 
scores \in a given situation* / 
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In its present form the Curriculum Change Indieator 
Lb4s^^^^ evaluation tool and should not be construed as 
such. Suggestions for use are found elsewhere in .this 
report. No means of comparison of school with school or 
class with class is possible using any score obtained from 
the items as they now exist. 

The researchers also envision the possibility of 
using the item pool established in this study as a source 
for criterion--ref erenced instrumentation. 
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CHAPTER IV 
SUMMARY 

This study focuses on EduQatlon in the Primary 
and Junior Divisions ^ adopted by the Ontario Ministry of 
Education in 1975. This doGUment^ an extensive philosophy- 
ical and psychological backup for The Formative Years , 
provides educators with an overall general framework for 
the justification of eurricular decisions^ Permeating 
the content is the concept of teaching and learning as 
being based oji a process of continual interaction in which 
the teacher and the learner are partners. It is an 
explication of the ideal and the desirable in three major 
areas; namely^ Communication^ The Arts^ and Environmental 
Studies* 

This project concerns the questions i How can one 
ascertain that this document will be translated into a 
meaningful statement for the agents expected to utilise 
it? How can this document be bridged with the real world 
of the classroom? How may relevant learning eKpe^riences 
result from it? 

The project team^ in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Education y established the following parameters; namely, 

1) To develop an item pool to reflect the universe' 
of content set down in Education in the Primary and Junior 
D ivision ; 
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' 2) To provide a curriculum change indicator ^ a 
diagnostic instrument for determining how closely a given 
classroom reflects the content set dovm in EPJD ^ 

3) To produce a manual q£ instructions to ^, 
accompany (1) and (2) for use by teachers and admin- 
istrators i 

4) To prepare a report for the Minister of Educa- 
tion describing the process, the results, and the findings 

of the study* 

The curriculum change indicator would serve at 

least two purposes s 

1) provide a convenient means of assessing the 
school (and/or classroom) environment relative to key 
indicators extracted from the document so that initial 
decisions may be made about priority, targets for 
affecting change, and 

2) serve as a benchmark against which a school 
might measure change. It could be specifically for the 
primary and junior years* 

Consideration was given to comprehensiveness, 
utility, and applicability. The ensuing par agra^s 
delineate the tasks involved in the realization of the 
project w 

The first major task was the selection of an item 
pool representing the universe of content in Chapters 
4, 5, and 6, EPJD , 
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Following an prientation period during whia^^ time 

' ^ ' ^ ' L 

the researchers became thoroughly familiar with EP,uD and.^ 

i ' 

related documents, driteria for prelim1j>ary item %#lection 

■ • / 

were developed* / 

Itema representativa ot the yniverBe of content in 
the selected ohapters of EPJD were then screened aacording 
to the criteria and translated into observable behaviours. 
This resulted in a preliminary list of approximately three 
hundred twenty--five items. 

. The neKt task entailed clarif ication of the items 

by teachers and principals. Rewording followed. 

/ 

On the basis of their familiarity with EPJD , judges 
representing the Ministry of E^cation, Faculties of 
Education, and consultants employed by school boards, 
participated in the validatibn process of the individual 
items. Items from particulftterr^hapters were matched to 
each respondent, pn—^fie basis of subject expertise , 

^^11 responses from the judges were considered 
individually and the research team decided to include all 
returned items. The list now contained approKimately 600 
items r including a number which did not meet the criteria* 
The research team approved a procedure for further 
revision of the total list of items; namely, (a) refine-- 
ment in accordance with original criteria, (b) submission 
of refined items to teachers, the potential users, 
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(c) submission of complete list to eight judges for their 
analysis. The resultant list would form the basis for the 
proposed curriculum change indicator* 

As a result of feedback from the eight judges, 
meetings were scheduled with them by the reseaf chers to 
review the total item pool. Two major recommendations 
ensued; namely, (a) that each item must stand by itsielf 
and be recognizable out of conteKt, and (b) that further 
attention be given to the means-end dichotomy relating to 
the items; some of thei ^ tens appeared use ends statements 
others, means statements* It was decided that each item 
was to be a specific means for accomplishing certain ends. 
These recommendations led to further refinement and 
elimination. Select judges were contacted for further 
review of the items. The item pool was then considered 
finalized and ready for field testing. 

Prior to the final selection of items to incor^ 
porate in the Curriculum Change Indicator, it was deemed 
necessary to obtain teacher responses to the items. In 
addition, the data were to be examined to obtain informa-^ 
tioh regarding reliability, to identify items which 
appear to be useful in discriminating amongst teachers at 
different levels and in different grades, and to identify 
any unexpected or unusual response patterns. 
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A questionnaire consieting of 4 69 items was dis- 



tributed to 950 teachers I the latter were asked to 
answer all the items that applied to his/her Divisions 
(Primary^ Junior)* For certain items^ teachers were 
asked to indiGata the frequenay of given behaviours i for 
others, teachers were asked to indicate only if the 
behaviour did or did not occur. A total of 416 completed 
answer sheets was returned; of this number^ 405 were 

usable* The data^ resulting from the responses to the 

o 

questionnaire f were assembled into Tables 2 to 12 « 

Prior to the final selection of items which would 
reflect content of Education In the Primary and Junior 
Division y it was felt necassary to obtain teachar responses 
to the items. 

Four hundred and sixty-^nine items were included in 
the questionnaire with the recognition that the response 
patterns would not neceesarily be alike for both Primary 
and Junior level teachers. Three types of . responses were 
elicited; namely , Primary r Junior^ and both^ t 

Each teacher was asked to answ^a: all the items 
that applied to his/her Division along with half of the 
remaining items (dividad into four subtests) # 

B^sed on principal and board of ficial^ requests^ 
the researchers distributed 950 questionnaires. Pour 
hundred and sixteen completed answer sheets ware returned^ 
of which 405 were usable. 
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Tha time o£ distribution {year--end professional 
development days) was found to be inappropriate^ 
Demographic data relative to respondente is included in 
the, section on Field Testing of Items. 

'I In examining these data, it was noted that for 

a /number of items an excessively large nuir^er of 
rm jndants made the same choices* These choices which 
■attracted an extremely large number of responses tended 
to be the "daily" respon^se for those items where the 
responses were on a five^point scale , and the "yes" for 
those responses which required either a "yes" or "no" 
response. Items were therefore identified where more 
than eighty percent of the respondents made the. same 
selection. 

The researchers suggest the following reasons why 
such a great percentage of the respondents chose the 
"daily" or "yes" response; namely, . 

1) Certain teachers' behaviours are given. That 
is to say, that these behaviours will undoubtedly be 
found in most classrooms reg rdless o : qaality of 
teaching, , 

2) Many items were too general in nature^ 

For each of the six subtests, a total £ ore was 
calculaced. Item scores for the subtest were t:hen 
correlated with the total score for the subtest. ' These 
correlations were then used as a measure of "item 
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discrimination • Discriinination coefficients were 
exOTiined and used as a basis for later decisions regarding 
deletion or revision of certain items ^ Of the 4 69 items/ 
only seventeen had item discrimination coefficients l^wer. 
than ^2, and thirty-^nina had discrimination coefficients 
between ^ 2 and .3 and ninety had discrimination co- 
efficients between .3 and .4, The remainder of the items 
or sixty-nine percent of them had coefficients larger than 
.4^ For questions where one did not expect a great amount 
of discrimination on many of the items, these coefficients 
are remarkably high. 

For each subtest, an "Alpha" reliability co^ 
efficient was calculated. These coefficient^ serve as 
an estimate of the internal consistency of the question- 
naire items. (see Table 9) 

Since it was assumed that each item was written in, 
a positive fashion, the responses "never" or "no" were 
considered undesirable responses. It seemed unlikely that 
there would be a large nuntoer of respondents choosing 
either of these two responses. It was therefore felt 
useful to examine items where large proportions of the 
respondents chose these responses*. One hundred thirty^ 
items are identified where forty percent or more of the 
respondents chose either the "never" or the "no" response. 
Although these results were uneKpected for many of the 
items, the researchers suggest the following causes i 
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1) The items may relate to a specific subject 
area that is taught by a Bpecialist teacher, 

2) The items were stated in such specific terms 
that teachers did not identify the skill as comprising 
part of the program for that particular year. 

3) ^ The item may have described a behaviour 
oonmion to the Junior, but not the Primary panel or vice 

versa. - 

4) The item may have Bpecified the use of 
particular resources not readily available to the teacher. 

5) It is possible that for a number of these be*- 
haviours^ teachers are not responding in a desired 
fashion* 

The field testing of the instrument provided 
valuable information in assessing the quality of specific 
items, in identifying items which would need to be changed 
or deleted, and in identifying behaviours which are not 
practised by all teachers or as many teachers as desired. 
Based on the data, certain conclusions can be stated; 
namely, 

1) In its totality, the test has shown many 
desirable qualities. * . , ^ 

2) Certain specific items should be revised or- 
deleted, • ' 
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3) If one's purpose is to discriminate^ a 
nuittbfer of items are not providing that informatj^on even 
though they may have many desirable qualities* 

4) It should be possible to assemble a aurriculum 
change indicator which would provide valuable information 
regarding the quality of teaching behaviour. 

One of the major objectives of this research was 
the development of an assessment instrument which would 
Ha useful to teachers in^ identifying their own particular 
strengths and weaknesses* For this purpose^ it was felt, 
desirable to have items which would discriminate amongst 
teachers, that is, elicit a variety of responses. These 
items were determined by eKamining item discrimination, 
item variance, item means, and a distribution of frequency 
of responses. In addition, items were examined for con- 
tent to determine that the wording was clear, and that 
the behaviours were specific enough to be meaningful* . 

The following procedures were followed in 
developing the curriculum change indicator: 

' 1) Many items vfhich have the adequate statistical 

properties were retained as is. 

2) It was felt that in many instances, behaviours 
described were too specific^ Several of these items could 
be grouped together into one item, 

3) Response patterns were changed for a number 
of items. 
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4) In reassan^ling all the itsme by Gontent^ it 
was found that there was a certain amount of redundanoy 
which resulted in further eliminations, 

5) Items that were too general to elicit a 
variety of responses were eliminated. - 

While it is recogniged that the curriculum change 
indicator needs additional testing, the evidence to date - 
indicates that a qualitative instrument has been developed 
An important next step in its validation would be to 
obtain additional data from other parts of Ontario and 
from larger^ more representative groups of teachers y 
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CHAPTER I 

MMJUAL FOR USE OF THE CURRICULUM CHANGE INDICATOR 

NOTE I This instrument is in the, preliminary 
stages of developmant. The items have been 
selected as a result of field testing the original 
item pool^ Further testing and subsequent re-- 
.finement are essential to determine instrument 
validity and reliability. The researuhers suggest 
that care should be taken in the interpretation of 
any results derived from the use of this instrument. 

The items in the curriculum change indicator have 
been selected from the item pool as a result of the pre-- 
liminary field testing. These items collectively represent 
the content of EPJD in terms of statement of means* Using 
thxB instrument a global score can be obtained for the total 
Aooun^ent or for selected sections of the document. This 
score can be viewed only as an indication of individual 
ImQlew^ntation of the strategies outlined in EPJD and 
sho li not be used as a comparative measure. 

The follbwing suggestions for use are presented: 

1) Pylnicipa ls. A principal could use this 
questioi) \ra to t^^in a "rrugh estimate of the level of 
impJ^^menti. j.on -ff ^X^jp in ' -/le schopl* The analysis of 
th^^ results would identify the level of ^implementation for 
individuals^ groups, and content arWiS, h disc&ss^ion^Qf 
^.hese results woul^ therefore p^o/iaa a focus for pro- ^^^^ 
fessionar dei^elopment « 

2) teachers ^ individual teachers or teams of 
teachers could use this questionnaire to assess their level 
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of . impleme.v. S on of EPJD , Teachers could observe and assess 
on another . by comparing their self-assesBment rating with 
the obeer ? r.ssessment rating the discussion should lead to 
clarification and behaviour change. 

3) Family of Schools , Coordinators for staff 
' development within the concept of "family of schools" or 
other school groupings could utilize this questionnair.e as 
a basis for inservice education. Prior to the days set aside 
the teachers would complete the questionnaire which assesses 
the school level of implementation. School strengths in 
terms of content areas could be identified and used as a 
resource for programming* 

These suggestions are not intended to be exhaustive. 
Many other ideas for use will become evident as educators 
become familiar with the questionnaire. Additional uses for 
this instrument could possibly be provided following further ^ ' 
testing and refinement, 

TEACHER-PRINCIPAi; COMPARISDi^ OF A CLASSROOM 

During the year individual teachers may wish to 
assess their classrooms in relation to the principles out- 
lined in EPJD . The principal^ as: curriculum leader in the 
schools may assist the teacher in this important task, l^he 
item pool presented in this report could be used in such an 
assessment* Although there are many way^ this could be 
accomplished, the researchers suggest the following format. 

The teacher and principal mutually agree upon a^ 
-specific section of the item pool for the initial asoessment. 
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It would demand oonsidarable time to consider the global 
list of items therefore^ partial ase is suggested. For 
example, a teacher and principal may wish to compare their 
perceptions of the program in Environmental Studies, A 
apecifia section of the item pool would be selected to 
accomplish Mth is objective, \^ 

The teacher and principal then will individually 
assess the particular classroom* This could take place 
during the regular day or at a specific time set aside for 
the activity^ Understandably, the assessment would take 
place at a time of year when the principal was familiar with 
the classroom program. 

Following the individual assessments the teacher and 
principal should :VlscuftF their perceptions. Comparisons 
could be made beti^jecr ^he teacher and the principals' 
observation, Tn ^: n^^loqum the teacher and principal could 
a^^'^Kun the entire program in bhat subject, A review of 
ob-^cti /.jo could constitute part of the discussior. The 
f ea^rier will obtain important information from an outsider 
on the proyram in the classroom,/ The principal wil7 become 
more familiar with the curriculum in that particular class- 
room. Since each teacher is presenting an individualized 
program^, the researchers reconjmend that comparisons not be 
made between classrooms, [ 

The discussion which takes place following the com- 
parison could be utilized to set objectives for particular 
programs in the next term, Th^ teacher and principal would 
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"have a mutual understanding of the situation at present and 
therafore a basis for setting targets for the particular 
classroom. 

Ose of the item pool in this manner will facilitate 
professional growth among teachers and principalB. 

PEER ASSESSMEi^T 

A basic tenet of EPJP is that children have in-- 
dividual needs and styles of learning and that they require 
a variety of le.r tning experiences to accommodate these 
differences. An environment providing the greatest flex^ 
ibility in terms of methodology is essential to provide a 
variety of learning eKperiences* Organisational structures 
incorporating team teaching models have been used to provide 
flexibility^ Basically two or more teachers plan, present 
and evaluate the learning experiences of a group of pupils » 

Thc^te has been considerable literature published^ on 
the ef fir nay of team teaching. Agreement is evident on the 
importance fact of continuous assessment^ To operate this 
organizational structure succeRnfully it is essential that 
soma form of peer assessment and teacher self --evaluation 
take place* The repiiarchers suggest that the item pool 
contained in this report oould be utilized in peer 
assessment* 

A process of pear assessment must go beyor J c- - 
versations and faculty meetings. A peer^-centred approach 
provides the means for pooling and sharing information be- 
tween and among staff members. During this project the 




researGhers have noted that one of the greatest reservoirs 
for staff improvement eKists in the competence of excellent 
teachers in the classrooms of our schools. It is the 
opinion of the researchers that the item pool could be 
utili^sed to realize this potential, A possible format for 
uoe of the item pool in peer Msessment is suggested below, 

1) Initially / the team members should discuss the 
general objective::, of their program. The section in this 
report could be us^d as a basis for the discussion^ The 
researchers suggest that the initial discussion concentrate 
on one section of the document^ for example. Mathematics. 
^From this discussioi. the team members will formulate a list 
of objectives for their classroom as well as specific 
objectives for their particular aspeci. of the program, 

2) The team members at this time would Indiv^idually 
complete the item pool assessment. Each teacher would 
assess the classroom as they perceive it, in terms of the 
items identified by the researchers. It is recommended that 
this assessment take place on an individual basis- In 
effect, the responses of the team members will provide ah\ 
indication of how closely the classroom is incorporating the 
principles of EPJD , 

3) An opportunity is provided for the team members 
to ccmpare their responses. The resulting comparisons will 
suggest areas of congruence as well as differences in per- 
ception. The discussion would pursue the major differences 
in order to identify target areas. 



4) Following the discussion the mei^ers would have 
an assessment of the program and how closely the objectives 
were being met.*- In addition the assessment has not been 
provided by an authority figure; instead it has been pro- 
vide,d by one of the team members. The results of the 
. assessmant could be used to set new objectives or initiate 
plans o£ action to accomplish the original objectives* 
Team/members have been provided with a more objective 
assessment of their program* 

// The peer assessment obtained will be :* ^^ss threaten- 

/ihg to the participants than an evaluation by superiors. 

As outline.-, earlier^ it is recommended that a pre- 
vious discussion be held by the participants. At this time 
they should decide the purposu of the exercise as well as 
the foitnat to be followed. The item pool would act as the 
vehicle for carrying out the assessment. The initiative 
for such an assessment would be the responsibility of the 
team members. Several teachers in team situations have 
indicated to the researchers the desirability of some form 
of peer assessment. The item pool presented in this report 
could be used to facilitate this task. 
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INSTRUCTION FOR USE 

It is reaogniidd that schools and/or individuals 
will aesass their needs and select the appropriate pro^ 
Qadure* The following ideas are presented to facilitate 
the use of the item pool* Such uses should resilt in a 
further understanding and application of the principles 
enuneiated in EPJD. The item pool is found on pages 18-^96 • 

1) Self-Assessment for Classroom Teachers * 
AsBessment is an, ongoing activity for teachers in the 
classroom. Often assessment is intuitive and/or based on 
studant achievement or response* This item pool provides 
criteria for viewing the classroom as a learning center con 
sistent with the principles sat down in EPJD . The content 
of Chapter 4 through 6 of EPJD is matched with specific 
observable behaviours. Individual teachers should be able 
to determine the congruence between the expectations 
stated in EPJD and current classroom practise byi 

a) Selacting a program area such Cummunica^ 
tionSy ArtS/ Environmental Studies or any section thereof. 

b) Stating a question to provide a focus for 
the exercise such asi What am 1 not doing? What am I 
doing well? What am I doing less/more often than desired? 

Pi.- 



g) PropOBing a plan for action which would 
provide anawers to such queries as i Where is change 
suggested and/or feasible? How can this chang^j be made? 
How will it ba introduced? How long will it take? Why am 
I doing it?^ ? 

2) Inservice Education . Inservice education 
plays a significant role in the professional development 
of the classroom teacher^ A long-range goal of such pro^ 
grMis is the improvement of classroom eKperiences both for 
the teacher and the students. Such programs should provide 
an opportunity to assess current practise , to present the 
ideal, and to discuss strategies to bridge the existing gap 

EPJP could be considered the ideal toward which 
primary/ junior teachers are striving* The item pool is 
made' up of the key behaviours which represent the universe 
totality of the content found on the pages of this docu-- 
ment. Therefore^ the item pool provides a focus for the 
examination of the ideal in terms of primary/ junior 
education. 

As an inservice device this item pool could- be 

used: 

1) to provide discussion material related to the 
session focus — communication, the arts, environmental 
studies, or any subsection of these areas; 

2) to provide teachers with precision material 
related to classroom experience i 
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3) to provide the input to a chart in which 
taachars set up the "real" and the "ideal" as suggested 

by EPJP , This exercise could result in program evaluation 
and goal-'setting by using headings such as resources 
needed^ suggest implemented ti a, etc.i / 

4) to provide items for discussion of rationale 
on which ^uggeBtions are based. This c :ercise would lead 
to a study of the theatrical perspective found in Chapters 
1 to 3, 

The idaas presented above are not intended to be 
exhaustive p Individuals and groups will be able to 
explore other possibilitiefi for the application of these 
items to further the andividual and collective under- 
standing of EPJP by people at all areas of educational 
endeavour. 
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Ths Ontario Ministry of Education publications. 
The Formative Years and Education in the Primary and Junior 
Divisions y ha^ve outiined objectives and provided a philo-- 
sophiaal basis for school criteria. In order for teachers 
to more easily define appropriate learning experiences and 
to evaluate their own progress in providing these experi- 
ences a team of educators has been developing a 

/ 

questionnaire. 

' The attached questionnaire -^^is the result of work to 
date. The itemi? have been taken from Charters 4, ^ and 6 
of Education in the Primary and Junior Divisions^ The final 
form of the questionnaire will differ somewhit from this^ 
r^aestionnaire and will likely contain a, fewer niimber of 
items* Your responses will be important to our analysis in 
making appropriate changes. 

The final form of the questionnaire should be useful 
to all Ontario educators in evaluating ^what we are doing. 
However^ it should be stressed that the/ purpose is to help 
in improving programs not to evaluate the perf ormrmce of 
any particular individuals This must/ be the underlying 
philosophy if one hopes to obtain honest responses,/ 

You will note that it is not necessary to identify 
yourself as you answer the questionnaireM Anonymity of 
responses is guaranteed. During the summer we wi/ll be 
summarising the data and will retu; n to your school a 
smnmary of the results, A discussion of these results 
Gould well serve as the basis for a P.D. day. In the 
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meantime you ara invited to retain the queetionnaira* It 
may wall provoke some interasting diacueaions. 

We realize that the qufastiunnaire is long and pre*^ 
sents a tedious task to you. Your honest responses are 
important. So please stay with the task and do your very 
bast. 

As you reepond please think of your total program 
over tha past year. There are no right or wrong answers. 
The responses of the total group will present the views of 
teachers concerning the relative importance of various 
learning experianceB. 

Thank you for your patience and your honest 
appraisals • 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING QUESTIONNAIRES 

Each of you must be a toachor in the Primary or Junior 
Diviaions and be fulltimo in the olassroom* If you 
teach a speciality subject only, you need not respond. 
Some of the items should be answered only by teachers 
of the Primary Division while other items should be 
answered only by teachers of the Junior Division, 
These items are identif i ed . 

You will be provided a set oL answer sheets* You will 
show your response to each item by blacking in the 
appropriate response. 

You will note that each of the answer sheets has an 
identification number. Please make sure that the same 
identification number is present on each sheet* Its 
only purpose is to identify the school and to identify 
the answer sheets as belonging to the same person. 
Be sure to use one of the pencils provided. If none 
should be available please be sure to use an "H^-B" lead 
pencil. 

Now take answer sheet #1. You will see a number 1 in 
the uppeif right hand corner. The other two sh^sts are 
numbered 2 and 3 respectively. You will note that each 
item on the questionnaire is identified by four digits. 
The first digit identifies the number of the answer 
sheet. The next three digits identify the item nuntoer 
on the answer sheet. For exainple item number 1-083 
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would be responded to by marking your answer for item 
83 on answor sheet #1* 

7 « If you ehanga an answer plaase araae completoly* 

8 - Do not apend a great deal of timft on any question. 

Your first reaction will generally be the beat, 

9 - in each of the items a particular behaviour or situation 

is deacribed. For many of these items you will indicate 
the relative frequency of uccur^ence by choosing from 
among five possible responses ranging from Daily to 
Never. You must think of your students this past year 
and choose the response that comes closest to describing 
what happened* by chance ^ the item is not applicable 

to your situation please answer by selecting the "Never" 
response* 

other items will simply be responded to by indicating yes or 
no« 
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BE SURE YOU ARE U SING ANSWER #1 

l-*00l - In which DivlBion do you toaeh 
A ^ Primary 
D - Junior 

(If you aro a Prirnory TQaehar bltick in A boBido 
numeral I on tho anewor shoet* If you aru a 
Junior Teanhor black in tho U) * 

1-002 - Your sex 

A " Pamalo 
U " Mala 

1-003 - Your age 

A - 24 and bo low 
n 25*34 inclusive 
C - 35-44 incluaivc 
D * 45"54 inclusive 
E - 55 and over 

1*004 " No* years taught (including this year) 
A " one 
B " 2-3 
C - 4-7 
D - 8*15 

E - More than 15 years 

Because there are so many items wa are not asking you to 
complete all of them* Please answer the following items 
which are checked below. 

Item Nos 1-005 to 1-093 inclusive (see pages 6-13) 

Item Nos 1-094 to 1-180 inclusive (see pages 14-21) 

Item Nos 2-001 to 2-090 inclusive (see pages 22-28) 

Item Nos 2-091 to 2-179 inclusive (see pages 29-35) 

In addition please respond to - 

Item Nos 3-001 to 3-040 inclusive (see pages 36-40) 
IF YOU ARE A PRIMARY TEACHER OR 

Item Nos 3-041 to 3-110 inclusive (see pages 41-46) 
IF YOU ARE A JUNIOR TEACHER 
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BE Bum YOU ARE USING ANSWBH aHMT JJ 

« Plaa^e ehftsck pa*}0 !i tn dotiormlny II you ar<3 fa cinswor 

* For aaah ittm on thin luujo chooH^i an anewor ^alii^tad 
from the follawlnq ruBponnoti - 

A - Daily OQQurfonQQ n - Two to Thraci Times 

,.11 l^^^ Yenr 

R - Weakly 

C - About 10 TlmOB IHH" Yciar H - Novor 
ITEM NO. 

1-005 Tho toachor anku apen-ondcd quentions that stimulate 
varidty of roiiponsoB* 

1-006 Tho teacher intorvonoB ae children play and aKporifmint 
to givo now worda and oKproosionii* 

1*007 Children arc provided with opportunities to partici* 
pate in mAnipulativa aHporionees in the elaasroom, 
starting with such activitios ns splashing, dripping, 
pourinc} at a water table and proo^edlng to where 
thoy oKp^rimont with filter watar prosaure, ate* 

1-008 Children handle, discuss and experlfnent with such 
things as balloons, panduluma, magnetic compasses, 
map^rneaeurers, thermometers and oth^r resource 
materials # 

1"009 ChiJdren use all o£ their sonsos to discriminate, 

compare and match as thoy experiment with ditterent 
materials , 

1-010 With the teacher's guidance^ children classify a 

varioty of concrete objects to find such relation*^ 
ships as pattern, symmetry^ order, siie, number, 
use and cause^ef feet* 

l-Oll Children use such materials as painty crayons, 

pencils, papers and scrap to extend their language 
development* 

1-012 Children discuss their activities with uther children. 

1-013 Older children plc^n and organise ideas before ex- 
pressing them through oral or written language* 

1-014 The childreri use dramatization to respond to stories* 

1-015 Children are exposed to selected songs and nursery 
rhymes to extend their language development* 
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BE SURE YO U ARE USING A^jfiWER StlEET » I 

« fm aaeh item on thlii paq^ ehaon^ nn hnnwfv titilt^ctad 
from fehft fcillowinq r^nponn^n « 

A - Daily Occur rc!n€fj f> - two to Thr«H> Timu 

B * Weakly 

C - About 10 fimoii I'^r Ytiiir K - mym 
ITEM NO, 

1«016 ScfloctGd audlo-vi^u^il media Are uiifMl to ntlmulatfe 
di^ausalon and to broadfin childrtni*H vtirbal 

1*017 The childron use curiosity ccntro^ dnd/or probloni 
tables* 

1-018 Childran in target with people tram the aonvfiunity* 

1*019 The toachar provides ahlldror with 0Kampl^« of 

different foims o£ languagai lor @xampl#, personal t 
soeialf hauriatlc, imaf inat Ivi^i rogulatory* 

1-020 Children practice ueing difforent royitters of 
lan*yuii«3^ appropri^^t^ to qlvmn mitu^tl. nn^ tor 
eKample^ polite^ formal, famiJiar. 

1-021 The teaaher aaks questions that iMd to -ontlriyinq 
and puiposoCul dlalogaei for axamplor ^.splaininij, 
guessing, discussing, tea t i n cj * 

1*022 Childran practise listening to a var .^ty of sounds* 

1*023 Children record a variety of n^turnl, imichahleal, 
unimal and human sounds, 

1-024 Children produae a sound gtory by placing their ovm 
recorded sounds in sequence « 

1*025 Children interpret and respond to sound stories of 
other children* 

1-026 Children eKperimont with natural, man-made and 
musical sounds « 

1-027 Older children produce their own sound stories, com- 
bining recorded sounds and their own sound effects 
with an imaginative script. 

1-028 Someone reads aloud to children from a varicity of 
books* 
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- Far imch item nn thiti tfhormii nn Anfiwt»r «tjlti0til«l 

A • Daily Oi^eur ront:a 0 - Two to ThrM Tiimii 

, , Per Ymar 

C - About 10 Timin Por YOiir H Ntiv^r 

ITEM NO* 

1-029 Thii tycieh^i ti^llu favourilo uuariyti to thii children. 

1-030 Mn^imj aloud involvoH thc! children utt partloipantR 
by aharaeter Imttatloni role^playing or direct 
part Icipntinq* 

1-031 R0*idincj aloud in iollowod by eHproaalve aetivitl^s 
such movomf^nr , dr^ma, puppotryi painting and 
mupici piayinq with tha rhythmp of intdroStin<3 wofdB 
iind phrm^u^ ^nd by dlaloyuo* 

1*032 Chlldr#^n inteiprot things thoy hav« llstoned toi for 
vHnmplmt apoakori storyf nwscnat* 

1-033 Children liotcn to oral dirGetlana, mmB^^qm And 
reports* 

Tho toachcr demons tratcti tho atfcribytea of a mod^l 
liBtdnar by 

1*034 - iintoninti maro than talkinc} in cltiSS 
1-035 * listeninri to horeelf or himself 

1*036 - bccomlncj son^^itivo to thm dlfferGnces in meaning 
and fdolinq of children* s responses 

j«037 * Acneptinq and workinq with the fact that children 
normally undoratand botter than they exproms 
thomd©lvcs orally 

l»038 - flndinq out whether anything in the situation, 

materials or manner of presentation has confused 
a child 

The teacher domonatrateB the attributes of a model 
listener by * 

1-039 using the child's own formB of oral OKpression 

and expanding and improving them without criticism 
that discourages ^h^ t*!.^* 
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- For «aeh it«m on thlf* patjti chooHO m\ ftf^Mwtu* uttlectoU 
from th« followinq roaponaoB » 

A - Daiiy Occur riHU'O D - Two to ThitHi Timitt 

C « About 10 tlfUftfl P«r Vi^cir K - N€>vor 

The t^rtchar d«^moniitr^itci4i tlm attributes oC a modisl 
lifltjoner by « 

1*040 * dieousalnq with childran altornatlvo nml bottor 
w*^y© of oKpro^fiint} idoati flnd fciollntja 

Childron diacuaii ruich thlnys cib 

1**041 ^ favourite proqram^ 

1^042 taitivliiion doautwntdriciHt madia littorviowii^ newi 
braitdcdBtfl 

1*043 Listoning eentroii aro uised by tho childrdn. 

1-044 Opportunities are provided for fre^# Bpontaneous 

intarehango cimang children in smdll or l^rg© groups* 

1*045 Many interesting things are available to atimulate 

diacuasion among childr^n^ for oxaitiplni eoliaetionei 
hams tmr « photography , 

1-046 Children practiM v^rbul reasoningt s^quonelng and 
probl^m*SDlving skilla by thinking aloud as they 
disouss a quoation with another chiid# 

1-047 Opportunitios are provided to witness natural 
phenomena such as baby chickens hatching. 

1-048 Children ahara the eKperianaes of holidays and field 
trips to gain practise at giving explanations^ 
descriptions and reports » 

1*049 Discussions of current happenings, such as a last 

minute goal in a hockey game, are held to encourage 
the language of argumentt persuasion, explanation 
and emotion. 
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BR SURE YOU hUU UB|Na ANIiWKK^J^^ |l 

^ Far iictch Item on thin pmitif chauna Answr ttcilciatod 
from thp foilowinq rofipon^oii ^ 

A « Daily Oaauricinco I) * Twci fco Thraa Tiiroii 

ft 1. 1 * Y0iir 

C * About 10 Timoii Pmv Ye.ir t: - Novar 

ITUH HO. 

Tho f oaehor irtviian eammunicot ion on a poriioniil lovol 
by - 

1-050 *- oharinq porsonal eKpotitsneea 

1-051 * fihiiriny favourita eollectlons, bookOr poetry nml 
mumic 

l-^0&2 " hcilpinij cluUiion to tool poetry^ musiG and liter^ 
atur© by takinq time to play with tho words, 

mptmnionu ami Ideas pMsanfced 

1-053 The tOtichor oncouraqds dlnlogu© among children by 

ll^qtonlnq^ annonBintu suggestlngi probingi eKtanding 
ifloarif polntin<j aut rolat ioniihlpa and communicntihg 
poreoncil plGtiBuroR . 

1*054 Tape rccordeiH ^iro uiiod for nuch things as reading 
pornonal ritorleB and potmfti tolling stories, 
doficriblng oxporioncest roportingt giving direetions 
for a qaM* dictating a roeip0f or giving a naws 
roport or a sportiicaEit* 

1*055 The tolephono is used in ways such as asking for in- 
fortnation, making appointments^ condueting inter* 
views . 

1*056 Older childron translato their ideas from verbal to 
visual forms of communication by taking photographs , 
making movies or videotapes ^ putting together a 
simple television program or making a set of slides, 

1-0S7 Children produce a **book of friends" in which they 
record candid descriptions of people whom they have 
interviewed* 

1-058 Children run a simulated radio station or newspaper 
in which they fcaturo items of current interest, 
interviews I EUirveys and descriptions of personalities. 
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HE mmu vou ark us ink ANiswgN 

* Far €^i\ah ium tm thin paqt> clmofio ari ,in^wcM ^lo jo^?te>*i 
from tho fallawinq rf^ij^ofHiiHi 

A - D»ny Oaaurronuf^ t) * Two fn Ttutu* Tnm»n 

C - About 10 TUmni Per Yi^ar f; •* Nrwar 
ITEM NO. 

1-059 Tho impartanco of iho opokon word in humrtn ioIai iorui 
l« dovolopoU thrauc|h rolo-pUiylntj, miimi# movomcint, 
drama and pupiiatry. 

1*060 Children or qraupii o£ childron cjenorate divorso oral 
lAnguaqe oxporioncefi thrcmi|h such aetlviticia as 
makinc} puppets, pfopnrlnq scripts and ^atSi and pro** 
ducinq Bound iind llc|ht offoetfs* 

l*-06l EKtra prtictiac In oral lanrjuiit|o in providod for 
ehildran with ripe«ioh Immaturities. 

1-062 EHtrn [>riictiBo in oral lantjuafjo is eKtended to older 
children who continuo to have language dif f icuitids. 

The toachar assiets childtGn who ari learning English 
AS a second language by -* 

1-06 3 - linking InntjUitqe with concrete fiituatione^ tjeflturos, 
and plctorlAl lnCorm»ition 

1*064 « oCforinq names and auyciestions 

1-065 - helpinq tho children to diacrifninate and practise 
wordB and oKpresslons 

1-066 - gaining the cooporation of English-speaking chil- 
dren in using play and conversation to reinforce 
language patterns and words in context 

1-067 - trying to find out which Coatures of the child *s 
first language hinders him or her in English 

1*068 - using the child's interests in devising 
appropriate foatcrtala 

1-069 ^ using elides , films# audio-tapes 

1-070 • simplifyinq and pacing tho language to suit the 
needs of the learner 
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m mm you mim Mi^^^§MBy. *1 

^ fm mmh it^m on this m^^ ^t\mom nn mn^^r nnl^wtt^a 
from th^ follawlnfi rf?fttwritt#« - 



ITEM NQ, 

1*071 Chlldron roml fur paraaiiai int^rotit and a^itiiiCaatiaru 

1-072 Childron dovolotJ norm of thdir own roadinq matitrial, 

1*07 3 Childron intorpMt thinys thay hav# r©iid* 

l-0#4 Chlldron reacl orltiMlly* 

1*075 Childron mbo rooding macenal in thm environmonti 

billboard^/ reeipdar diroctianfl^ lett^rii# initials* 

1-076 Childron lhio Itincjiuicje gafMS. 

Childron practise thotr rGforonco skllla by « 

1"077 * dcfininq quoetions or problems in terms so that 
answers can be found 

1-078 - cjottinrj information throuyh a on wi^ mat ion, intar- 
vi0w ^nd dlacupsion 

1"079 « cicttinff information about places and things through 
observation, using a tapii reeordert a eiim@ra» and 
survey techniquea 

1-080 * gottinq information from graphic sources mucU . 

pictures, cartoons, diagrams, ehurts, mapSt tables 

1-OSl - getting inforniatiQn from audio-visual sources 

1-082 " using the school library and other libraries am 

sources of information 

1-083 - checkim} information for relevant # authenticity 
and bias 

1-084 * paraphrasincj and summarising pertinent InfortMtion 

1-085 - translating information inta another formi for 
eKample, a note into a picture 
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m SURE YOU hm imim answew nmm ti 



from th<^ fallf^winn r^^^H^ngf^M - 

A - Dally Di?our r«jnt*f^ i) - IVu lo ThMc* I tfm?n 

C » About 10 nnmim f»t^r V*^cir t; * Ni wt 
ITEM NQt 

m4t*^t tfil by • 

l^OSft * tiilKinc} t^bout thrtir abfi#rv«!it lonn and cciGlinqp 

1»0B7 - recording thoir obisurv liionii and ffi^linym 

1-088 - oKpro^aln*) I heir * inti^rpr^i ^tt 4on^ ihmw«|h (i^intinif, 
driiitwit I t ion # modc*l## mnpp or dj a\^4aFn^ 

Comprc*honBirm is aii^*?BWf?d by iiMkinrf the? ch i ^ t ^ 

1«089 » r*>^a a and d#^^ irm iiam*? r%t l\m ^ardn 

1-090 * wit a ntoty 

l«09]L " predict a etory outGoiw 

l-*092 - rtilato recidinti to a tufmrt 

1*^093 - reviaw creiitiw writing* dram.i or paint Inq 
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BE SURE YOU hm USING ANSWER SHEET #1 

- Plsaae cheak page 5 to determine if you are to anewer 
thess items. 

* For each item on this page choose an answer selected 
from the following responses ^ 

A - Daily Occurrence D - Two to Three Tfmes 

t,-! Pe^ Year 

B ^ Weekly 

C - About 10 Times Per Year E - Never 
ITEM NO. 

1-094 The teacher reads to the children* 

1'095 Children are given the opportunity and time to write. 

1*096 Children's own experiences provide the base for 
writing* 

1-097 The emphasis in teaching writing is directed toward 
individual and small groups rather than the class as 
a unit* 

l'-098 " The teacher helps the children develop standard forms 
of grammar by working from their own writing* 

1-099 Phonic experiences and inveitigations of spelling 
patterns are made part of th,e reading program. 

1-100 Spelling and word games are used* 

1*101 The teacher uses the child's own writing to develop 
a knowledge' of correct puhqtuation. 

1*102 Children discuss and share their writing with others, 

1-103 Children read aloud what they have written in order 
to communicate stress^ intonation and feeling* 

1-104 Individual and small group instruction is utilized , 
to teach hand writing; 

1-105 Children develop printing and/or writing skills by 
copying materials appropriate to. their development 
level. ^ i 

1-106 Children participate in activities that require 

mathematical language to describe qualities such as 
size^ shape, quantity. 
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BE SURE YOU ^RE USING ANSV^R SHEET #1 

- For each item on this page ahoose an answer selected 
from the following responses ^ 

A - Daily Occurrence D - ^o to Three Times 

^ TT 1 T Psr Year 

B - Weekly 

C - About 10 Times Per Year E * Never 
ITEM NO* 



1-107 Activities in mathematics are related to real 
. .experiences. 

1-108 Children's own pictures and sketches are discussed 
to discover contradictions or lack of accuracy* 

1-109 A knowledge of number facts is accomplished through 
experience gained from practical activities 
involving measurement ^ use of money, time, etc. 

1-110 Oral tests of number facts are given* 

1*111 Children do calculations mentally, recording only 

the answers needed in written solutions to problems. 

1-112 Group computation games are used by children* 

1-113 Individual computation games are used by children. 

1-114 Children organise numbers by groupings other than 
ten* ^ ' 

1-115 In using a variety of bases children first work with 
structural material and then proceed to working with 
less concrete material such as \an abacus or number 
' board. \ 

1-116 When performing additions or subtractions that re- 
quire regrouping- materials such as structural 
apparatus, the spike abacus and diagrams are used 
to show relationship between the values assigned to 
neighbouring columns* ' ' 

1-117 Children's experience in the use of money is used as 
a basis when teaching decimal notation. 

1-118 The child's understanding of number is achieved 

through the mental organisation of many experlenceS| 
of that number. . 

1-119 Addition and subtraction of the same numbers are 
seen as inverse operations. 
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BE SUKi YOU ARE USING ANSWER SHEET #1 

- For each item on this page choose an answer selected 
from the following responses ^ 

A - Dally Occurrence ■ D Two to Three Times 

. _ , Per Year 

B Weel 



C ^ About 10 Times Per Year E Never 
ITEM NO. 

1-120 Multiplication is seen as repeated addition of equal 
groups . 

1*-121 Division is seen as the inverse of multiplication* 

1-122 The two types of division, partitive and quotitive, 
are experienced in situations that involve sharing 
(finding the size of each equal part) or grouping 
(to find the number of equal parts) * 

1-123 Children are helped to find patterns that give 

structure to number; for eKample, "casting out nines", 

1*124 The children discover and understand the distributive 
and associative laws* 

1-125 Children are assessed for need for practise, 

1-126 Children develop the concept of: magnitude of measure^ 
mant by matching and comparing sizes i for example, of 
length, area, capacity and volume, 

1-127 Children develop the concept of arbitrary units; for 
example, by making visual or body comparisons as a 
unit of length* 

1-128 Children use standard units to compare results and 
to communicate results to others* 

1-129 Number lines based on selected units are constructed 
and then used in measurement problems* 

To develop competence in measurement children ^ 

1-130 - see and feel measurable quantities 

1-131 - estimate si^es of measurable quantities 

1-132 check the estimates of the measurable quantities 

1-133 Metric units of measure are used in the classroom* 
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BE SURE YOU ARE USING ANSWER SHEET #1 

- For aaoh itam on this page choose an answer selected 
from the following responses ^ 

A * Daily Occurrence D - Two to Three Times 

Per Year 

B - Weekly 

C ^out 10 Times Per Year E - Never 
ITEM NO. 

1*134 Children gain eKperience in abstracting plane figures 
from solid objects by investigating ideas such as 
convexity r interior and exterior, simple properties 
of symmetry r number of line segments and the number 
of regions, etc. 

1*135 Children investigate line symmetry through paper* 
folding activities or by examining images with 
mirrors or semi-transparent plastics, 

1*136 Children study congruent figures by the. sliding, 
turning or flipping of a tracing of a figure to 
produce new figures. 

1*137 Children are made aware of geometric shapes. 

1*138 Children play games such as battleship and tic*tac- 
toe that locate position by means of a pair of co- 
ordinates. 

1*139 Children illustrate simple algebraic relationships 
by means of m graph* 

1*140 Children investigate syrranetry through the use of a 
variety of materials i for example, parallel rules, 
set squares, semi*transparent mirrors* 

1*141 Children participate in creative drama activities. 

1*142 Drama provides practise in organizing ideas by 

giving children the opportunity to create stories 
for group improvisation . 

1*143 Children practise moving to sound through participa- 
tion in movement activities in which each child 
reacts individually and moves independently in his 
or her own space , 

1*^144 Children practise moving to sound through small 

group activities in which children share a common 
space, influence each other's movements and 
interact through movement. 
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BE SU^ YOU hm USING ANSWER SHEET #1 

- For each item on this page choose an answer selected 
from the following responses ^ 

A - Daily Occurrence D - 'Pwo to Three Tin^a 

B u^ Year 

B - Weekly 

C - About 10 Times Per Year E - Never 
ITEM NO, 

1-145 Children practise moving in large groups or as a 
class to strong simple rhythms* 

1--146 Children become Involved In speech aatlvitiee such as 
describing I defending ^ persuading « comforting, in- 
struct ing, reporting, factually and communicating 
emotions » 

1-147 Children participate in story dramatization where they 
improvise and play out their ami stories, 

1--148 Children play out familiar stories uiing their ovm 
words and movements . 

1-149 Some of the following are used by children as vehicles 
to extend the interpretation of the printed word; 
poems, situations, dialogue, action verse, songs, 
plays, skipping, games, nursery rhymes and direct 
narration , 

1-150 Children hear songs of other times and places as well 
as of today, 

1*151 Children have an opportunity to sing together in an 
^easy, natural way, ' ^ 

1-152 instrianents such as cymbals, tone bars, glockenspiels, 
tambourines, drums, autoharps, recorders, castanets, 
are used, 

1-153 Found (improvised) instruments such as brake drums, | 
bottles, pails, corn husks, are used in the clissroomi 

i 

1-154 Recordings are usedi for example, tapes, records, \ 

1-155 The focus for Physical Education is the child's bodily 
movement as he or she explores and responds to the \ 
environment, i 

1-156 Creative movement is confined with music, drama and 

th# visual arts to give expression to children's i 
imagination and to contribute to learning. 
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BE SURE YOU ARE USING ANSWER SHEET »1 

- For each item on this page choose an answer selected 
from the following responses - 

A - Daily Occurrence D - Two to Three Times 

„ Per Year 

B - WeeJ 



C - About 10 Times Per Year E Never 
ITEM NO. 

1-157 Skills are developed from free play activities* 

1-158 Children climb^ swing^ jump and roll to develop sk^ll 
and control of personal response, \^ 

1-159 Floor activities and apparatus work are used to 
develop purposeful and imaginative action. 

1-160 Games f equipment and group work are used to develop 
body managements 

Visual Arts 

1-161 * Children make models and sketches, evaluate and 
compare familiar things, 

1-162 - Each child has access to the materials and the 
medium that te prfjfers to use, 

1-163 - Children develop personal techniques that enable 
them to improve their personal expression and 
extend their sense of cdntrol and response to 
materials,. 

1-164 - Children meet artists from local and distant 
communities, 

1-165 - Children compare the design and function of tools 
and processes used in art and industry . 

Environmental Studies - 

4-166 ^ The teacher uses the world with which the child is 
familiar as a basis for the development of values , 
attitudes, concepts and skills, 

1-167 Children investigate the environment to stimulate 
other aspects of learning. 
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BE SU^ YOU ARE USING ANSWER SHEET »1 

- For each item on this page ehoose an ansvrer stleeted 
from the following responses - 

A - Daily Occurrence D * Two to Threa Tin^s 

... Per Year 

B - Weekly 

C - About 10 Times Per Year E - Never 

ITEM m. 

Environmental StudiGii - 

Children perciiive, understand and evaluate 
relationships within the environments 

1-168 - relationohips among peoplei for eKample# social 
groups and coiwnunities, customs and Institutions 

1-169 * relationships among things, both natural and 
man-made I for eKamplei relationships between 
weather and erosion 

1-170 - relationships between people and things i for 
example, between the quality of life and the 
automobile 

1-.171 - relationships between themselves and the 
environment 

1-172 - Learning paths of a cla^s branch out in different 
directions and children are allowed to follow 
their own interests, 

1-173 - The teacher picks up clues to the children's 

interests and needs as they freely explore their 
environment, 

1^174 - Children are allowed time for exploration. 

j 

1-175 - Children handle materials freely, 

1-176 - The teacher utiliies questions to reflect and re- 
consider hasty conclusions. 

1-177 Children report in a variety of ways, 

1-178 Children choose the means of reporting to reflect 
the audience to whom they are directing their 
report. 
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BE avm you are usimg answer sheet ii 

- For each Item on this pago choose an ansvmr f> elected 
'from tha following respphses - 

A - Daily Occurcence D - Two to Three Times 

B - weekly 

C - /^out 10 Times Per Year E - Never 
ITEM MO^ 

1-179 Children ehoose the meane of recording to diseover 

the most effeative methods of presenting information* 

1«-180 Children partioipate in small group activities. 
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BE SORE YOU ARE USING ANSWER SHEET 12 

- Plmmmm chmak page 5 to determine if you are to answer 
these items* 

* For each item on this page choose an answer selected 
from the following responses * 

A « Daily Occurrence D - Two to Three Times 

„ Per Year 

B - Weekly 

C - ^out 10 Times Per Year E - Never 
ITEM NO . 

Environmental Studies - 
2-001 - Children contribute to class projects. 
2-002 - Children take responsibility for particular tasks. 
2-003 - Children organise and plan with others* 
2-004 - Children listen to others. 

2-005 - Childran discuss and compare eKperienoes and ideas* 

Children develop gross motor skills by - 
2-006 - running 
2-007 - jumping 
2-^008 - wiggling 
2-009 - sliding 

2-010 - slipping through or over obfitacles encountered in 

out-of-cls^P aetiviti#»# 

Children develop fine motor skills - 
a-^Oll « painting 
2-012 - cutting 
2-013 - writing 

2^014 The teacher initiates class discussion related to 

health learning topics by utilizing current happonings 
in the lives of the children. 
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BE SURE YOU ARE USINO ItflSiffiR SHEET 12 



* For each item on this page choose an answer jrglected 
from the following reB^nses - 

A - Daily Occurrence D - Two to Three Tiroes 

B - weekly ^^^"^ 
C About 10 Times Per Year E - Never 



ITCM NO. 



£nvi ronmenta 1 Stud ios 



The teacher extends discussion into relating learning 
experiences, 

Z'^OIS The teaeher develops learning ex^riencos that cross 
subject lines I for exampla^ the c incept of change^ 

2^017 The teacher encourages further investigation by 
students on topics of student interest* 

2*^018 A variety of resQurces is available such as natural 
resources (stones and ctwstnuts) « photographs ^ 
letters and books ^ tapes of sounds, recording and 
interviows, pictures and slides of materials. 

2*019 Children have access to a variety of equipnient and 
materialii for examplo# magnifying glasses^ small 
microscope^ safe sources of heat and electricity^ 
i^etric measuring rods and tapes. 

2^^020 Children use ready-made science and ecology kits as 
a source of ideas. 

2*021 Children contribute materials to the problem table. 

2-022 Children and teaeher contribute jointiy to the 
bulletin boards. 

2^023 AsslgnMnt cards are produced by childrc^n. 

2^024 Assignment cards require the children to do some- 
thingi for example, organise investigationSi guess 
and test* 
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BE SURE VOU ARE USING ANSWER SHEET 12 

For each item indicate whether it was dona or not 
this past year by choosing from the two choices - 

A - YES B - NO 

ITEM NO. 

2^025 A Variety oC activity ccntros is pCQvidGd for 
creative expression, 

2-026 The classroom has centres that include such materials 
as sand I clay^ paint r water and toys to stimulate 
language usage » 

2^027 The classroom contains display boards with constantly 
renewed mterials, 

2-028 Materials at curiosity centres and/or problem tables 
are renewed constant ly« 

Children use listening centres to - 

2*029 - listen for enjoyment 

2*030 * get information 

2*031 - practise language skills 

2-032 The listen tng centros are equipped so that they may 
be used by individual children and small groups, 

2-033 Special programs are In effect for children with 
limited competence in spoken English, 

2^034 Children read various kinds and levels of materialsi 
for example, stories, verses, directives, assign- 
ments, reference b^ks. 

2*035 Children are oHposed to a variety of good literaturei 
for eKample, modern classics, folk tales, myths, 
legends, 

2*036 Children read a variety of quality books that are 
geared to their interests and maturity. 

Which of these do you do? - 

2*037 * match children's real eKj^riences with oral and 
printed language 

2-038 * draw on children's language eKperlences, vocabulary 
and sentence structure in providing reading 
experiences 

31;: 
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BE SURE YOU ME USING ANSWER SHEET 12 

- for mmah Item indicate whether it was done or not 
this past year by choosing from the two choices 

A - VES B - NO 

ITEM NO. 

Which of these do you do? ^ 

2-039 - use children's own responses to create reading 
eKperiences and materials 

2*040 - relate reading to real life situations that 

demonstrate how much we depend on our ability to 
read 

2-041 - move the child on to books that are not primers 

2-042 - make use of structural clues in reading materials 
by using eKperiences or materials so that the 
child can contrast and change word orders and 
patterns 

2-043 - adopt a rational phonic syitem in dealing with 

early code-breaking aspects using English spelling 
patterns 

2-044 • use brief intensive practise periods # games and 
aetivities to reinforce particular aspects of 
reading which have already been approached 
actively 

2«045 - use nursery rhpties and songs for early reading and 
for supplementary material 

2-046 - use the children *s own stories # vocabulary and 

structure for reading In the early stages 

2-047 - provide a fleKlble response that can accommodate 
the individual needs of children at different 
stages of reading 

2«048 - use the child's capacities and needs for dis- 
criminating and classifying 

Children use language games in the following ways « 

2»04f - grouping words with similar patterns 

2«050 - grouping letter symbols or spellincj patterns 

2--051 - making new sentences by altering order or by 
using new words 
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SI SORE YOU ARE USING AMSWER SHEET 12 

- For eaeh item indicate whether it was don^ or not 
this .past year by ehoosing froRi the two ohoiaas * 

A * YES B - NO 

ITEM NO^ 

Chiid^^ii use l^n^u^^^ ya^^ Lt\ Lh% Collowing ways - 

2«0S2 ^ making new words by altering order or aubstitutlng 
letters 

2-053 - playing stepping stones from one word to another 
by ohanging one letter at a tim 

2-054 - assooiating letters with sounds and objeets 

2*055 The teacher provides collections of books in the 
classroom geared to the needs of children at 
different stages of developmnt* 

Personal writing is eicpressed through - 

2-056 - a i^rsonal letter or note 

2-057 - an imaginative or fanciful story 

2-058 a poem 

2-051 - a aeries of impressions 

2-060 - a description of an experience 

2«061 Children develop personal spelling lists* 

2^062 Children classify words from their personal lists 

according to compion patterns or rules* 

2-063 Children collect and store their writing in a 
perional folder. 

2-064 Children return to their personal witing folder to 
correct spelling and punctuation, 

2-065 A writing or printing model is provide for 

individuals children to keep on their writing surface. 

2-066 Mathematical and language activities are integrated 

in the procjrami for ^KamplGi discussing possible 
sites and ways to build a rink« 
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BE SORE you Ate US ING ANSWER SMEKt tS 

- For each item indicate whether it was done or not 
this past year by ehoosing from the two oho ices * 

A * YES B - NO 

ITEM NO. 

2*067 Somm childrrn ar^ itricouraq^ bo con^iru^t tabl^^ 
that argani/«e nufliiMr facts # 

2*0<^B Some children have addition und mal t Ipl ication tables 
available for ready use. 

Children are assessed for * 
2*069 » readiness to tmmorln^ number facts 
2-070 « readiness to attempt written calculations 

To facilita J mm of Mtric units children * 

2-071 - estimatf r^^trlc units 

2*072 measur* metric units 

2-073 ^ solve prob^^ms in metric units 

Children have a variety of eMp#rienco# in abstraiitinq 
plane figures irmn solid objects by Investigating 
ideas such as - 

2-074 - conveicity 

2-075 - interior and eKterlor 

i 

2«076 - relation between the number of vertices of a figure 
^nd the nu^bar of interiections of tlm lines 
joining those vertices 

2-077 " the nuiedier of line segments and the nuif^er of 
regions 

2^078 - simple properties of symmetry 

2-079 The eonctpfc mt similar figures Is introduced with 
bhree*dlmensional models and later in two*- 
dip^nsional drawings* 

2-OflO Drama in uitlliied as a learnimj tcwl by inte«irat lnt| 
it with th^ learning proc«»s and cunt^nt uf cither 
iiyb^e@tg« 
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BE SURE YOU ARE USING ANSWER SHEET #2 

- For each item indicate whether Xt was done or not 
this past year by choosing from the two choices - 

A - YES B - NO 

ITEM NO. 

2--081 Children associate drama with learning in the 
classroom setting. 

2-082 Children are stimulated in movement activities by a 
variety of roles, ideas and emotions* 

The following methods of classroom drama are used - 

2*083 - choral dramatisation 

2-084 * group oral reading 

2-085 - circle theatre 

2-086 - playmaking (without an audience) 
2-087 - vocal jazE 
2-088 - puppetry 

2-089 Children have time to calm down at the end of each 
dramatic experience through such activities as dis- 
cussion, listening to music, or eKpressing some 
part of the experience in clay, paint, fabric or 
words, 

2-090 Drama activities are cmnulative in nature; they 
build on previous activities. 
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BE SURE YOU am; USING ANSWER SHEET #2 

- Please check page 5 to determine if you are to answer 
thasa Items, 

For each item indicate whether it was done or not 
this past year by choosing from the two choices - 

A - YES B - NO 

ITEM NO. 

Z-'Ogi Drama activities allow children to create for them- 
selves rather than cause them to imitate the 
teacher • s\ideas • 

2^092 The focus ih music is on singing^ creating^ playing, 
discovering and listfning. 

\ 

Children's creative reipqnses to listening and dis-* 
covering are fostered by ^ 

2-09 3 - encouraging children to move freely in response to 
music 

\ ' •• . 

2-094 - inviting professional musicians to perform at the 
' school, demonstrate various instruments and 
\ discuss their music with the children 

2-095 - ^sking the children to respond to voices and 

instruments by identifying them as light or heavy, 
sad or gay, blue or red 

2*096 ^ setting up a sound interest centre where children 
can exhibit, share and explore interesting sound 
materials \^ 

2-097 - carrying out sound inventories of spaces; for 

example, hall, room, home, any place visited on 
field trips 

2-098 ^ inviting students from neighbouring secondary 
schools to share their music 

2-099 ^ inventing sound games that allow and encourage 
children to explore the sound potential of an 
object or the use of sound to give signals 

2-100 - letting the children experiment to find out how 
many sounds they can make with an object 

2-101 - setting up situations where children can classify 
sounds in different ways 
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BE SURE YOU ARE USING ANSWER SHEET #2 

- For each item indicate whether it was done or not 
this past year by choosing from the two choices - 

A « YES B NO 

ITEM NO^ ( : =3 

Exper imantation in creative mugic activities is 
encouraged by - 

2-102 inventing sound conversations between different 
objects 

2--103 - drawing pictures of sounds and sharing the pictures 

2*104 - making charts (graphs or scores) of the children's 
own compositions or of short compositions they have 
heard^ eKchanging charts and performing each 
other * s charts 

2^105 ^ making up a tune for a given poem, using two notes i 
then three notes ^ than four notes 

2*^106 carrying out normal conversation through simple 
invented tunes 

\ 

2-'107 - playing singing games, inventing singing games with 
the class 

^ The integration of Physical Education with other 
\ areas is fostered by utilising such sources as 

2-108 ''^.^the^ seasons, the elements and other natural 
phenomena 

2^109 ^ observation of such movements as flying, soaring 
and wheeling 

2-110 ^ textures and shapes in natural materials and 
sculptuV^f 

2^111 ^ costumes, songs and dances of different cultures ^ 

2--112 sounds of trains, of water and of bells 

2*113 ^ body sounds ^ clapping, slapping, breathing, 
stamping, shouting 

2-114 percussion instruments, home-made or manufactured 

2-115 - recorded music 
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BE SURE YOU ARE USING ANSWER SHEET #2 

* For each item indicate whether it was done or not 
this past year by choosing from the two choices 

A - YES B - NO 

ITEM NO. 

2-116 Rather than concentrating on a few skills a wide 
range of activities, such as gymnastics, games, 
swimming^ dance arid\drama with ample time for 
; practise , repetition X modification, conBolidation 

and application is provided. 

Movement activities in Physical Education are used to 
develop 

2-117 ^ body awareness; that is, body parts involved in 
movement 

2^118 - body awareness, basic body actions such as skipping 
spinning, running, balancing, bending 

\ 

2-119 - space awareness i that is, personal space, general 
space, levels, pathways, directions 

2-120 - quality awareness; that is, weight, time space and 
flow 

. \ 

2-121 - relationships; that is, balls, targets, l(pops, 
\ benches, mats ^ 

I Visual Arts ' 

2-122 - Contemporary art media is available. 

2-123 . - Traditional art media is available. 

2-124 - Activities are provided involving a variety of 
materials. 

I ■ . 
2-125 - Each child is encouraged to arrange his or her own 
displays. 

2-126 - The original works of professionals are displayed 
and discussed. 

2-127 - The stimulus for expression springs from yarious 
areas of the program, \ 

2-128 - The focus is on t^ process of creating form out 
ji . of materials and cdmmunicating, rather than on the 

products of creation.. 
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SURE YOU ARE USING ANSWER SHEET #2 

* For each item indicate whether it was done or not 
this past year by choosing from the two choices - 

A - YES B - NO 

ITEM m. 

Visual Arts - 

2-129 - Children are encouraged to examine and eKplore what 
they consider important in their own work through 
discussion of interesting themes i materials and 
finished works* 

2*130 - Children develop an art vocabulary so that they can 
use such words as texture # balance and rhythm* 

2-131 - The decision to display art work is left to the 
child. 

Environmental Studies ^ 

2-132 * The teacher creates situations and constructs 
devices that stimulate purposaful first-hand 
investigation * 

2*-133 Each child is encouraged to impose order and form 
on acquired disparate information* 

2-134 - The teacher makes a variety of resources accessible, 

2-r35 ^ Children make mistakes without penalty. 

2-136 - EKplanations are given only when appropriate* 

2-137 - Instructions are given only when a^propriatew 

2-138 - Children produce individual variations in observa-- 
tion and response 

Children report in a variety of ways - 

'2-139 - orally 

2-140 - written \ 

2-141 /- visually 

/ \ 
2-142 - graphically s • 
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BE SURE you ARK USING ANSWER SHEET j>2 

- For each itom Indicate whether it was done or not \ 
this past year by chaoeing from the two choicoB - 

A - YES B - NO 

ITEM NO. 

Reporting ekills are relatad to field work through - 
2^*14 3 - drawing 
2«i44 ^ sketching 
2-145 * testing 
2^-146 - counting 
2^147 graphing 
2-148 ^ photographing 
2-149 ^ making rubbings or casts 

Environmental Studies 

2-150 - Children realize that their ovm contributions are 
appreciated and needed-, 

2-151 - Children learn to recognise and utilize the views 
of others. 

2-'152 - Children discuss different perspectives to see 
the validity of alternative points of view* 

2-153 - Children develop and use the social skill of co- 
operation. 

2-154 Children learn the processes of lifei for example, 
similarities and differences in the development of 
plants^ animals, fish, birds and man* 

2-155 Children learn the major parts of the body and their 
relationships. 

2—156 Children learn the necessity of good nutrition. 

2-157 Children learn the use, misuse and abuse of ability 
and mood modifiers ^ for example, pain-relieving 
drugs, tobacco, inhalants, alcohol. . 
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BE SURE YOU ARK USING ANSWER S WUm #2 

* For each itum indicate whethor it was dono or not 
this past year by choosintj from tho two choicou - 

* A - YES » - NO 

ITEM NO. 

Environmontal Studies 

2-158 Children loarn tho offect of the environmental 

conditions on cjrowth and dovelopment; for eKample, 
clean air, unpolluted water* 

2-159 Children learn such concepts as interdepondonce and 
baeiQ needs* 

2-160 Studies follow the child's individual level of 
understanding . 

2-161 Studies proceed from the known to the unknown* 

2-162 Out-of^claseroom activities are a natural extension 
of classroom activity. 

In prapafing for an out-of-class activity the 
children are provided with ^ 

2-163 ^ background information 

2-164 - inventory questions 

2-165 - map of the route 

2-166 - a variety of tools for recording 

2-167 Out-of-classroom experiences accommodate unexpected 
and unforeseen events, 

2-168 To facilitate area studies, one special area outside 
the claBsroom is selected for repeated visits 
throughout the school year. 

2-169 A problem table is set up in the classroom to 
stimulate discussion and investigation. 

2-170 Activities in the problem table are graded in 
difficulty. 

2-171 Bulletin boards are used for displayi for eKample, 
pictures/ photographs^ clippings. 
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BE SURE YuU ARE USIN G ANSWKH BIU^KT 

- For daeh ifeom indicate whr-thor it yan ticina ar not 
this past year toy choooinq Crom tjia two choicoH - 

A * YHS I) - NO 

ITKM NO . 

2-172 Tho bulletin bonrd and prablum table inaor|Kirato 
suggfcstlohs for further rofiii*irch* 

2-173 Bulletin boarUe and problem tabloH are workinq areaB 

2-174 Assignment cards are employed as a teaching strategy 

2-175 Assignment car* are xxBod by small groupi;, 

2-176 Ajsignmt*nt cardo require tho children tej reoord the 
result, of their invoetigation, 

2-177 Ao. igniiU nt cards vary in degree of difficulty* 

2-178 As^ignmt^nk cards suggest open-ended activities* 

2-»179 Assignment cards include a variety of activities for 
differeuc children's learning styles. 
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BR BUm YOU ARK USING ANBm BmWt^J 

- Thorn Itonm aro tor PrimAry lavt . taachiirw only* If 
you toauh nf: the Junior lovcil to Ictim 3"'04l an pflg© 41, 

- For each Itom indicakci whethtu' it waa Uono or not 
thig past year by chnofilras from tht> two cholcoa - 

A - Yt:S B - NO 

ITEM NO. 

3-001 Younq dhiJdron u?^e |ni|ijiOtH In a v/iri©ty of ways to 

ptac t i so spoa k i r m i * 

3*002 Chiidron \mo puppotn an oKtoneion of thomsolvpa 
to mtoraei: with each othor* 

3-003 Chllfireri ubv pupimta to dtuirnatia© personal ^Kp^ri*- 

Childron are diaqnoBOd Cor trading roadinoss - 

3-004 * by a readinq reacllnuSB test 

3*-005 - by the tQacher based on obsQrvation 

3-006 In learninq to read children are allowed to make 
errors In gueg^inq ni^w words* 

Childron use and oxtond their word knowledge by - 

3-007 building new sentonco patterns 

3-008 - grouping wt^^ In familiar or rhyming sets 

3-009 - seeing little wordy in larger words 

3-010 * making new wordg by adding prefiKee and suSfixes 

3*011 - collectinq and grouping words in alphabetical 
order or in oategories 

3-012 Children* s puimm, Htoriys and books are edited, 

typed and featured in a library or resource centre, 

if 

3*013 Children collect wordB ^ phrases^ idioms and 

expressions from their own experiences, discussions 
and reading* 

3-014 Much of the writing activity consists of making 

booklets containing iitories, news, verse, accounts 

of visits and experimente and other personal writings. 
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BE SURE YOU ARK USIN G ANSWER Umm |j 

« For each itmm Indicate whtithor it waH dono or not 
this past ymr by ehaofllny from the two eholcafi ^ 

A * YES li NO 

ITEM NO , 

The ©mphaaia in tho Primiiry Division is on quality 
of ©KpresBion rather than noatnGSS and eorroctnoss, 

3-016 Adults act am ucrxhen to record ideas and thoughts 
of arriall childron. 

3*017 Th© captionn r«>corded by ^ \w adulfca ar® u»©d aa #i 
printing irod^l. 

3*018 Writing or printing fftateriali* are availablG in a 
variety of m^diai for examplcii felt p^nni crayons, 
newiprint. 

3-Oli Children aro givon only a single base line to giude 
thulr printing rather than being forcad to print 
between two lines* 

3*020 Children aro not preasured for precise form and 
accuracy of handwriting, 

3*021 A class nawa book is usad in th0 Primary Division to 
record events of currant interest to the childrani 
for eKamplOp the arrival of a new baby, a trip to 
another town. 

Children use a variety of materials to extend their 
understanding of mathematics *. 

3-»022 ^ sand and water to eHplore aspects of pouring, 

comparing, classifyingi putting in order of siie, 
counting and astimating 

3--023 - structural materials such as rods, blocks and 
interlocking cubes to introduce basic ideas of 
counting, measuring, classification and nund^er 
bases 

3-024 - blocks, boxes, loops, glue, string, tape, hananer 
and nails to make things 

3^*025 Children in the Primary Division use measuring 

activities that lead to the use of metric units in 
length, area, volume and mass» 
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- For adch itiim IncUcatri whotht^r It woiii dana or not 
thii paftt yo^r by choatith«i ft nm t\m two cholera - 

A - Sm » - NO 

ITEM NO. 

3*026 Early aKptir toncofi with fractions omphaBig© 

oquivolance throuqh a varioty of actlvltloH, 

3*027 A i>l<iy cornier eont^tnlfiy nuitablo props nuch as a 

iilffiplo red ca|Hi| toys^ hatn, in avalUiblo to permit 
Boaial play and intorAQtion, 

3^^020 Sitkin portabh? pLitrorma arc avoilabic? to allo%ir 
childri^n to work with vi*rti«jal spacc!. 
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BE mm YO U ARB UBING AN!jWt:U BltEi:T |J 

- For iiach I torn on thla jm<)f! uhoa^t^ nn ariRwor rt«ilac*t;t?J 
from ttw fallowlnci roiipuh^iin « 

A * Diiily Oatnittonav D - Two lo Thti^ci tlmtiii 

. . Pot Year 

C ^ Al>out 10 Timini l'#.r Yoar H Mover 

ITEM NO , 

3*029 Puppet art? ui^otl by chiichon. 

In loarninq to road - 

j**OJO ^ children arc? provldc?d with vinutii nhd auditory 
nt imul 1 through vqh 1 tiKpor itHicofi eiich an bookfi , 
films^ filmntripSi records ^ muttie» f4on<}M and 
pootry 

3-031 * whildren tiro tjiven thu oppDrtunity to roBpond to 
thlnge that tntoroat them and oMpre^a thoir idaan 
in writing^ drawinci, puinting^ modelling^ move- 
inant and dance 

3-^032 Children eHproaa thoir ideas in forms othor than 

writing! for OKamplo, art, dirieuBsion# eonatr uction# 
drama ^ movomcnt and oound, 

3"033 The childron's words and phrases are recorded on a 
group or individual basis. 

3*034 Spacific activities such as drawingr p^inting^ 

modelling to devolop fine sensori rwptor skills are 
used. 

3*035 Individual ehildren record events of eurrent 
interest in a news book^ 

3-036 Children develop the concept of fMgnitude of meaaure" 
ment by experionQlng activities involving the concept 
of whole and part. 

3-037 Children bocome aware of the propertios of solids by 
handling and observing a variety of objects. 

3-038 Children classify solid objects to become aware of 
such terms as cone, cylinder * sphere, cube^ prism, 
pyramid. 
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from fch© followlfuj r«»pon8fte - 

A - Dflily Occurrofittci 0 - ivo to fhrM© Tlwwa 

.... Par Vear 



C - About 10 Tlmofl I'or Vciar K - Never 
iTEM NO . 

3-039 Toya and droru up matoridla ate used by children, 
3-040 At which csl the foiiowinti cirndti l©vela do you tciftch? 
- A - Klfid«r<jtir ten 

U - Gradft 1 

C - CU'iidti 2 

D * GrAati 1 

E - Grade 4 
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« For ©ituh il«fm ituHcnlf^ whf^ihf?i it dmw or not 
thi^ pa^t year by ehoo^lnq ficim Um iMa chotcan * 

A - im li - No 

lYEM NO. 

interviews and iJuictmsionp wiiJi ottwr fieopl*** 

3-042 Children ab^ttrv^ feho lainrtua^ia of ath^rfi by litt^ndinq 
such ©vfintii ^© eommunity cownitwit mat^tiiKjs .nind court 

lan«fu<^€p d«*vcUopf!i^nt *irc^ tiiccorwiotlcttisd by - 

3*04 3 ^ cirouplna according to inter yst 

3*044 grouping dccordinf| to ability 

3**045 « iMking group m^mb^rship flexible 

3"046 - ifi^i^ting with grf^up^ iHt vftrla^s t of day 

3*04? * reliiting cjroup activities and mat0rlais to 
indi vidua i neodB 

3-^048 Program skill-builder^ and ba^al reaU#r# ua^d s6 
ona fliethod to supplement active teaching so thiit the 
child may dovolop a variety at t^chniqu© and interest 

3*049 High mtigr^at books art* available. 

The school libraiy resource centre includes - 

3-OSO * an index of coMftunity resources 

S-^OSl - an inter-*! ibrary loan systaa linking th# r^sourct 
cmnttm with oth^^r in forma tian itrvices 

3-052 Reading includes a wide range of mater ialsi for 
escamplet newspapers^ magaiinesy directioi ^ for 
mc^els # recipes # instruction » sports i tmnualBi 
cartoons • 

3*053 Children are given tiiric to read a wide selection of 
miterials» 
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BE SURE YOU ARE USING ANSWER SHEET #3 

- For each item indicate whethar it was done or not 
this past year by choosing from the two choices 

A - YES B - NO 

ITEM NO , 

3-054 Children study our heritage and poetry to gain 
sensitivity and precision of expression. 

3-055 Children use books and collection's of poetry to help 
them develop imaginative forms of expression. 

3-056 Children have practise in writing about experiences 
that are real and relevant to them, 

3-057 Children return to their writing later when their 

perception has matured. - _ 

Children write 

3-058 " records of facts such as distances^ directions^ 
addresses and telephone numbers 

3-059 - short reports of study activities (with each child 
^ contributing at his or her particular level) 

3-060 - summaries of information gathered on a field trip 
or from a fllmstrip or book 

S'-Oei - outlines of main ideas for an oral presentation 
to the class 

3-062 - sequential instructions for specific operations 
such as baking a cake, building a model, or con-* 
ducting a science eKperiment . 

3-06 3 - news items or scripts for a radio broadcast^ a 
slide presentation^ or a dramatization * 

3-06'4 - descriptions of interesting trips or experiments 

3-065 - a diary or log book recording the development of 
a particular unit of study or project 

3-066 Children in the Junior Division use number lines 

with two scales to illustrate the relationship ^ 
between fractions and their decimal equivalents* 
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BE SURE YOU hm USING ANSWER SHEET #3 

- For each item indicate whether it was done or not 
this past year by choosing from the two choices ^ 

A - YES B NO 

ITEM / 

Activities and experiences with graphs and maps 
progress ^ 

- from early block graphs to straight--line relation- 
ships 

- to patterns of relationships between areas of 
squares or volumes of cubes and length of edges 

Children use simple algebraic notations for number 
relationships. 

Children develop ways of representing geometric 
ideas such as angles, parallels and perpendiculous^ 

Children are introduced to the idea pf relating the 
measurement of an angle to a rotation. 

As the child seeks to find information from 
secondary sources, related skills need to be 
developed. To accomplish this, children - 

- interpret pictures, charts and texts 

- check information for accuracy and reliability 
^ examine conflicting evidence 
^ draw reasonable conclusions 



3-067 
3^068 
3-069 
3^070 
3"07a 



3-072 
3^073 
3-074 
3-075 
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BE SURE YOU ARE USING ANSWER SHEET #3 

- Eor each item on this page choose an answar selected 
from the follpwing responses - 

A ^ Daily OcGurrenc© D - Two to Three Times 

Per Year 

B * Weekly 

C - About 10 Tim#B Per Year E - Never 
ITEM NO, 

3*076 Different abilities and interests in reading and 
language development are acconmodated by having 
children assume responsibility for helping one 
another . 

Interest in new words is generated through * 
3-077 ^ discussion 

3*078 * investigation of the origin of words 

3_079 - recognition of the variety of context and stylistic 
clues that the author uses to help the reader get 
the meaning 

3-080 - use of the dictionary 

3-^081 The school library resource centre is used to 
generate personal inquiries and questions. 

Children use literature in which they eKamine - 
3*082 * beginnings of conflict in character 
3*083 - conflicts in ideas and values 
3*084 * emotional and ethical problems 

Children use factual prose to * 
3*085 * infer i 
3*086 * go beyond the statements 
3^087 to predict /results 
3-088 > * to evaluate^ 

3*089 Children assess writing in terms of function and 
literary value during discussion with peers and 
adults. 
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BE SURE YOU hBE USING ANSWER SHfelET #3 

^ For each item on this page choose an answer selected 
from the following responses - 

. A Daily Occurrence 
B ^ Weekly 

C - About 10 Times Per Year 
tTEM NO. 

3-090 Children are free to read without continual checks 
and formal testing of comprehension and vocabulary. 

3-091 Children write stories and verse and produce book- 
lets dealing with their activities and investigations 

3-092 Older children are stimulated to search for words ^ 
phrases and expressions by visits and discussions 
with artists^ poets # and authors, 

3-093 Children discuss their writing with other children 
and With the teacher. 

Children write - 

3-094 - booklets of various kinds containing stories, news 
reports and accounts of visits and experiments 

3-095 - letters of permission and information and personal 
letters to friends and pen pals 

Children undertake comparative and experimental 
investigations of their ovm language by - 

3-096 - listing words 

3-097, - experimenting with word order 

3-098 - comparing kinds of words that are used together 

3-099 - studying the ways in which changes in sentences 
and word structure change meaning 

3-100 Children in the Junior Division use maps and graphs 
as major forms of recording and representing 
information. 



D - Two to Three Times 
Per Year 



E Never 



3-101 Children in the Junior Division practise measurement 
skills through the use of protractors, simple 
clinometers^ magnetic compasses and other surveying 
instruments * 
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BE SURE YOU ARE USING ANSVmR SHEET #3 

* - For each item on this page choose an answer selected 
from the following responsas — 

/ A - Daily Occurrence ^ D * Two to Three Times 

Per year 



B - Wee} 

C - About 10 Times Per Year E Never 
ITEM NO. 

3-102 Children eKgeriment with composite nunUDers, square ^ 
numbers and primes* 

3-103 Children are helped to look at design features in ^ 
familiar things around themi toys, classroom 
furniture, packagaSf clothes, landscaping* 

3*104 Children use secondary sources such as reference 
materials. \ 

3-105 Children formulate questions and plan specific 
investigations, 

3--106 When gathering information, children receive 

guidance in preparing lists of facts and topics and 
in comparing sources. 

3-107 Children select a main point in a paragraph, explain 
it orally and re-^write the information in their own 
words , 

3-108 Children translate suinmaries of information into 
their own language formats. 

3-109 Whan participating in investigations children list 
facts, measurements and observations for later use 
in reporting • 

3-110 At which of the following grade levels do you teach? 
- A ^ Grade 4 
B - Grade 5 . 
C " Grade 6 
D - Multilevel 
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APPmJDIX B 



CURRICULUM CHANGE INDl^TOR BASED ON CONTENT 
FOUND IN EDUCATION IN THE PRIMARY AND 
JUNIOR DIVISIONS (EPJD) 
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CURRICULUM CHANGE INDICATOR 



COMMUNICATION 



GENERAL 



4. 



The teacher intervenes as , 
children play and experimerijt 
to give new words and expres- 
sions. 

Children are provided^ with 
©pportunitiae to participate 
in manipulative eKpetiances in 
the claseroom^ starting with 
such activities as aplashinff 
dripping # pouring at a water 
table and proceeding to where 
thay sKpariment with filters 9 
water pressure, etc* 

Children handle, discuss and^ 
eKperiment with such things as 
balloons, pendulums, magnetic 
compasses , map-measures , 
thermometers and other 
rasourcs materials. 



Children use all of their 
senses to discrimlnata, comp 
and match as they experiment 
with different materials • 



With the teacher's guidance 
children classify a variety of 
concrate objects to find such 
ralationships as pattern, 
symmetry, order, siie , number , 
use and cause'-ef feet. 

The children use dramatisation 
to respond to stories • 
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7* Childran are exposed to 
selected songs and nursery 
rhymes to extend their 
language development, 

8* Selacted audlo*vlsual media are 
used to stimulate disausiion 
and to broaden children's 
verbal experience, 

9. The children use curiosity 
oantres and/or problem tables « 

10 « The materials at curiosity 
centres and/or problem tables 
are renewed* 

11. For creative expression 
children use a variety of 
activity centres that include 
materials such as sand^ clay, 
paint and water. 

12 • The materials on classroom i 
display boards are renewed* 

13 • Children interact with people | 
from the community, 

14 « The teacher provides children 
with examples of different 
forms of language, for eKauDple, | 
personali soclal# heuri8tic# j 
imaginative , regulatory , 

15. Children practise using 

different registers of language 
appropriate to given situations# 
for eKample, polite # formal, 
familiar* 
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16 « The teacher asks questions that 
lead to eontlnuing and purpose- 
ful dialogue f for exan^le, 
eKplalning, guessing, disousaing 
testing p 

17. Children practise listening to 
a variety of sounds # 

18. Children record a variety of 
natural, mchanieal, animal and 
human sounds* 

19. Children produce a sound story 
by placing their own recorded 
sounds in sequence, 

20* Children interpret and respond 
to sound stories of other 
children, 

21, Children eKperiment with 
natural # man-made and musical 
sounds » 

22, Older children produce their 
own sound stories, coir^ining 
recorded sounds and their own 
sound effects with an 
Imaginative script, 

23* The teacher tells favourite 
stories to the children, 

24* Reading aloud involves the 
children as participants by 
character imitation, role<» 
playing or direct participating* 
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25. Reading aloud la follmed by 
expressiva aotlvltlas sueh as 
Biov@iMnt# drama, puppetry. 



and phrases, and by dialogue. 

26 • Qiildran interprat things thay 
have listened to, for example, 
speaker, story, newsoast* 

Children discuss suoh things as 

27, ^ favourite prograins 

2B« television documentaries , 
media interviews # news 
broadoasts 

Children use listening centres 
to 

29. - listen for enjoyment 

30. * get information 

31« ^ praetioe language skills 

The listening centres are used 
by 

32 • individual children 

33. small groups 

34. Opportunities are provided for 
free I spontaneous Interchango 
among children in small or 
large groups* 
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35* Many interesting things ate 
available to stimulate dis" 
eussion among children , for 
eKan^le , collect ions , 
photographs* 

36* Children praotise verbal 
reasoning^ sequenelng and 
problem-solving skills by 
thinking aloud as they discuss 
a miestion with another child , 

37. .*w*.fii ties are provided to 
witness natural phenopMna such 
as baby ducks hatching* 

38* Children share the experiences 
of holidays and field trips to 
gain practice at giving 
explanations, descriptions and 
reports* 

39* Discussions of current 

happenings # such as a last 
minute goal in a hockey ganm , 
are held to encourage the 
language of arguirant persuasion 
explanation* 

The teacher invites communioa^ 
tion on a personal level by 

40. » sharing personal experiences 
with the children 

41* ^ sharing favourite collections # 
booksi poetry and music 
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^2. ^ helping children to feel 

poetry # inus&a and literature 
by takinq time to play with 
the words t expressions and 
ideas presented 

A%* Tape recorders are used for 

suoh things as reading personal 
stories and poems, telling 
stories # desaribing eKperienoes, 
reporting, giving directions 
for a game, dietating a reeipe, 
or giving a news report or a 
sportsoast. 

44 • The telephone is used in ways 
suoh as asking for information, 
tnaking appointments, oonduoting 
interviews. 

i 

45* older ohildren translate their 
ideas from verbal to visual 
forms of e^nmwioation by 
taking photographs, making 
movies or videotapes, putting 
together a simple television 
program or m^ing a set of 
slides. 

4i* Children produoe a ''book of 
friends** in whioh they reaord 
oandid desoriptions of people 
whom they have interviewed. 

47^ Children run a simulated radio 
station or newspaper in whioh 
. they feature items of ourrent 
interesti Interviews , surveys 
pnd desoriptions of person-^ 
; alities. ^ 

1 3m 
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48 • The in^rtance oC the spoken 
word in human relations is 
developed through role^-playing^ 
mim, moveiMnt^ draina and 
poetry. 

49. Children or groups of children 
generate diverse oral language 
experienras through suoh 
aotivities as making puppets ^ 
preparing scripts and >ets# and 
produeing sound and light 

ef feots* 

50. Extra praqtice in oral language 
is provided for children with 
speech immaturities* 

51. Extra practice in oral language 
is extended to older children 
who continu© to have language 
difficulties. 

The teacher assists children who 
are learning English as a second 
language by 

52. • linking language with concrete 

situations I gestures # and 
pictorial information 

53* offering names and suggestions 

§4. - helping the children to dis- 
criminate and practise words 
and expressions 
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- qaining the erooperation of 
Englifth^Apeaking ehildiran in 
using play uid eonwrtation 

Minfom langufige pattarn 
and words in Qmtmnt 

§6. trying to find out whieh 

fsatuns of tha ^ild*s first 
Iwiguafa hinters him or har 
in Bnglish 

S7* using the ehild^s intarasts 
in davising appropriata 
lutariais 

58. - using slida8# filnsr audio* 
tapas 

59 • «^ sin^lifying and paoing tha 

ianguaga to suit tha nMda of 
tha laarnar 

60 « Chiidran davalop som of thair 
om raading matariai. 

$lm Chiidran intarprat things thay 
hava raad. 

i3. Chlldrttn um raading natarla], 
in tha •nvirenjMnfe, for •xanplaf 
signs, labala, nawapapara, 
Mgaiinea, bili-boarda, raeipaaf 
diraotiona* lafctera* initiala. 

64* Children uae language gainaa. 
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Children practise their 


















reference skills by 
















65. 




defining questions or pro- 
hlpfn'? In tPT"inB sn that 
answers can be found 
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getting information through 
conversation interview and 
discussion 
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67. 




getting inrormauion aDouu 
places and things through 
observation^ using a tape 
recorder r a camera, and 
s ur ve y -e chni que s 
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68. 




getting information from 
graphic sources^ such as 
pictures, cartoons, diagrams^ 
charts/ maps ^ tables 
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69. 




getting information from 
audio-visual sources 
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70. 




using the school library and 
other libraries as sources of 
information 












X 
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71. 
72. 




checking information for 
relevance , authenticity 
and bias 

paraphrasing and summarizing 
pertinent inf ormat ion 
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73. 




translating information into 
another form, for example, a 
note into a picture 
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Children expraai their personal 
responses to written material 
by 

74* - talking about their obaerva- 
tiona and feelings 

75, - recording their observations 
and feelings 

76* - expressing their interpreta^ 
tions through painting^ 
dramatisation I models, maps 
or diagrams 

Comprehension is assessed by 
asking the children to 

77* - read a page and define some 
of the words 

78* - tell a story 

79* - predict a story outcome 

80* - relate reading to a report 

81. - review oreative writing, 
drama or painting 

82* Children are given the 

opportunity and time to write* 

83* Children ' s own experiences 

provide the base for writing, 

84. The emphasis in creative writing 
is directed toward individual 
and small groups rather than 
the class as a unit. 
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85 p The taachfer helps the childran 
develop standard forms of 
grMftmar by working from their 
own Writing* 

86, Investigations of spelling 

patterns are made part of the 
reading program . 

87* Phonic eKperiences are made 
part of the reading program. 

88 • The teacher usee the child's own 
writing to develop a knowledge 
of correct punctuation, 

89. Children discuss and share their 
writing with others. 

90* Children read aloud what they 
have written in order to 
communicate stress, intonation 
and feeling* 

91^ Individual and small group in^ 
struction is utilized to teach 
hand writing, 

92* Personal writing such as 

personal letters , imaginative 
stories # poems ^ descriptions of 
impressions and experiences, 
etc, is a part of the program* 

93, Children develop personal 
spelling lists. 

94, Children classify words from 
their personal lists according 
to coimnon patterns or rules. 
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95 • Children collect nnd store 
their writing in a personal 
folder, 

96* Children return to their 
personal writing folder to 
correct spelling and punctual- 
tion, 

97* h writing or printing model is 
avail^le for individual 
children to keep on their 
writing surface* 

98* Children participate in 
activities that require 
mathematical language to 
describe qualities such as 
size, shape, quantity* 

99* Activities in mathematics are 
related to real experiences* 

'100* Children's own pictures and 

sketches are discussed to dis^ 
cover contradictions or lack of 
accuracy* 

101* A knowledge of number facts is 
aqcomplished through experience 
gained from practical activ^ 
ities involving measurement i 
use of money ^ time, etc, 

102* Oral tests of number facts are 
given. 

103. Children do calculations 

mentally, recording only the 
answers needed in written 
solutions to problems « 
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104, Group aomputatlon games are 
used by children, 

105, Individual computation games 
are used by children, 

106, Children organize numbars by 
groupings other than ten, 

107* In using a variety of bases 
children first work with 
structural material such as an 
abacus or number board. 

108, Whan parforming additions or 
subtractions that require re- 
grouping materials such as ^ 
structural apparatus, the 
spike abacus and diagi*ams a^^a 
used to show relationship be- 
tween the values assigni^d to 
neighbouring columns , 

109, Children's experience in the 
use of money is used a-j a 
basis when teaching decimal 
notation, 

110, The child's understanding of 
niunber is achieved through the 
mental organization of many 
experiences of that number 

111, Addition and s>ibtraction of 
the same numbers ^re seen as 
invarse operations . 

112, Multiplication is seen as 
repeated addition of equal 
groups. 
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113» Division is aaen as the in-- 
vorse of multiplication* 

114, Tha two typaa of division^ 

partitive and quotitive^ are 
experienced in situations that 
involve sharing (finding the 
size of each equal part) or 
grouping (to find the number of 
equal parts) * 

115* Children are helped to find 
patterns that give structure 
to number f for example ^ 
"casting out nines". 

116. The children discover and 
understmid the distributiva 
and associative laws, 

117. Children are assessed 
individually for need to 
practise computational skills* 

118. Children develop the concept 
of magnitude of measurement by 
matching and comparing sizes, 
for example f of length , area, 

'capacity and volume. 

119* Children develop the concept 
of arbitrary units, for 
example, by making visual or 
body comparisons as a unit of 
length* 

120 p Children use standard units to 
compare results and to 
GORmunicate results to others . 

/ 
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121^ Numbar lines based on selsotad 
unite are oonstructGd and then 
used in measurement problems* 

To develop competence in 
measurement children 

122* - saa and feel maasurable 
quantities 

123* - estimate sizes of measurable 
quantities 

124. - check the estimates of the 
measurable quantities 

To facilitate use of metric 
units children 

125* - estimate in metric units 

126^ - measure in metric units 

127* - solve problems in metric 
units 

128* Children gain eKperience in 

abstracting plane figures from 
solid objects by investigating 
ideas such as conveKity, in- 
terior and exterior^ simple 
properties of symmetry, number 
of line segments and the number 
of regions r etc* 

129, Children investigate line 

s^nmetry through paper-folding 
activities or by examining 
images wi%h mirrors or semi* 
transparent plastics* 
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130^ Children study congruent 
figures by the sliding # 
turning or flipping of a 
tracing of a figure to pro- 
duce now figures. 

131* Children made aware of 
geomatr ^pnn , 

132* Children play games such as 
battleship and tic«tac*toe 
that locate position by means 
of a pair of coordinates « 

133. Children illustrate simple 
algebraic relationships by 
means of a graph. 

134. Children investigate synmietry 
through the use of a variety 
of materials r for example f 
parallel rules, set squares, 
semi-transparent mirrors* 

135. Some children are encouraged 
to construct tables that 
organise number facts. 

136* ScmB children have addition 
and multiplication tables 
avall^le for ready use. 

137* Mathematical and language 

activities are Integrated in 
the program, for example, 
discussing possible sizes and 
ways to build a rink. 
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Primary Level 

138» Nuraery rhymoe and songs aro 
uaeid for early reading and Cor 
supplementary matoricil* 

139, Children's own stories, 
vocabulary ^nd Btructure are 
used for reading in the early 
stages^ 

140, Children collect wordai 
phraaas, idioms and eKpreseioni 
from their own exparienMif 
discussions and reading. 

141, Children use puppets to 
dramatiie personal experiences # 
stories I pc»ms or plays* 

142, Adults act as scribes to record 
ideas and thoughts of small 
children. 

143, Children express their ideas 
in forms other than writing^ 
for exan^le^ art, discussion, 
construction , drama , movement 
and sound. 

144, Specific activities suah as 
drawing , painting , modelling 
to develop fine sensor i-motor 
skills are used, 

145, Children are given only a 
single base line to guide 
their printing rather than 
printing between two lines. 
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146* thm captions rocorded by 

aduits are used am a printing 
moda X « 

147, Children's pooms, storioa and 
books are editod^ typod and 
faaburad in a library or 
resource centre. 

148« A class news book is used in 
th© Primary division to 
reoord evants of currant 
Intarast to th© children , for 
eKan^la# the arrival off a n€w 
baby# a trip to another town* 

149# Individual children record 

events of current interest in 
a news book* 

ISO* Children classify solid 

objects to iMCOTte aware of 
such terms as cone# cylinder # 
sphere # cube^ prism t pyrwiid, 

151* Children use materials such 
as I (sand and water) , (rodSf 
blocks and interlocking 
cubes } , (blocks , boKes , loops , 
fluet string, and haimner and 
nails) to extend their under- 
standing of mathematics. 

Junior lievel 

152* Children seek information 

through conversations^ inter- 
views and discussions with 
other people* 
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153* Children ob«iotyo the l/intjuatj© 
of Dthors by aittondinq such 
oventB AH cDmmunlty oominittQQ 
moatincja and court hoarings. 

Different abilities and inter- 
ests in reading and language 
devolopmcnt are acommodated 
by 

154 • * grouping according to 
Interest 

155. * making group membership 
flextble 

156* " maeting with groups at 
varied times of the day 

The school library resource 
centre includes 

157. - an index of community 
resources 

158* - an inter-library loan system 
linking the resource centre 
with other information 
services 

Children write 

159, - records of facts such as 
distances f directions , 
addresses and telephone 
nun^ers 
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160* * thprt ropnrts of Btudy 

activities (with each child 
contributing at his or her 
particuiar lavel) 

161* « outlinds o£ main ideas £or 
oral presontation to the 
elasB 

162« - saquentlal instructions for 
specific operations such as 
baking a cakat building a 
modeli or conducting a 
icience eKp^riment 

163. news items or scripts for a 
radio broadcast # a elide 
presentation # or a 
drafnatisation 

164# - descriptions of interesting 
trips or eKperiments 

16F« Children study our heritage 

and poetry to gain sensitivity 
and precision of expression* 

Intarast in new words is 
generated through 

166* - investigation of the origin 
of words 

167. - recognition of the variety 

and stylistic clues that the 
author uses to help the 

reader get the meaning 
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168* The sehool library reaourco 
eentre in used to genorato 
porsonul inqulrioe and 
questions* 

Children uso litorature in 
whioh they examina 

169. beginnings of conflict in 
eharactor 

170# - conflictB in ideas and values 

171, - ^mottonaX and athical 
problenis 

172* Children use factual prose to 
make predictions and/or 
evaluata • 

173t Children are stimulated to 

search for words, phrases and 
axprassions by visits and dis» 
cussions with artists ^ poets ^ 
and authors « 

174. Children undertake COTiparative 
and experimental investigations 
of their own language by 
listing words, experimenting 
with word order, comparing kincta 
of words that are used tc^ether 
and/or examining how changes 
in sentence and word structure 
change meaning . 

175* Older children plan and 

organise ideas ^fore ex* 
pressing them through oral or 
written language » 
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176* Children use mapa md graphP 
as ffiajoir forws oC recording 
and representing infortnatlon. 

17? * Children praetlso measurement 
•killd through the us© of 
protractors # slmpl© clino- 
mst#rm, magnetic compMses 
and oth@r surv©ylnq instru*' 
inents, 

178* Children @xp#rlm©nt with 
composite numbers, aquara 
number i and primes i 

179. Chlldran um^ number lines 

wlUi two scales to illustrate 
the relationship between 
fractions and their decimal 
equivalents* 

Activities and eKperienees 
with graphs and maps pr^ress 

180* - from early block graphs to 
straight-line relationships 

181. * to patterns of relationships 
between areas of squares or 
volumes of cubes and length 
of edges 



THE ARTS 



Genaral 

182* Children participate in 

creative drama activities. 

183, Drama provides practice in 
organizing ideas by giving 
children the opportumity to 
create stories for group 
impr ovi s at i on , 

184, Drama is integrated with the 
content of other subjects, 

185, Children practise moving to 
sound .through participation in 
movement activities in which 
each child reacts individually 
and moves independently in his 
or her o^ space. 

186, Children practise moving to 
sound through small group 
activities in which children 
share a common space ^ in* 
fluence each other's movements 
and interact through movement. 

187* Children practise moving in 

large groups or as a class to 
strong simple rhythms, 

188, In movement activities children 
play out a variety o£ roles, 
ideas and emotions. 
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The following methods of 
Glassroom drama are used 

189. - choral dramatisation 

190. - group oral reading 

191. - circle theatre 

192. playmaking (without an 
audience) 

193. - vocal jazz 

194'.x - puppetry 

\ 

195* children have time to calm 
doi?|i at the end of each * 
drMfi^tic experience through 
such Activities as dis*- 
cussioXf listening to music ^ 
or expressing some part of 
the expe]^ience in clay, 
fabtdc or words. 



196 • DrMaa activities are 

cumulative in nature i they 
build on previous activities* 

197. Children become iny^^^^ in 
speech activities such as 
describing r defending /\per- 
suading f comforting , 
instructing^ reporting , 
faqtually and communicating 
amotions. 

198« Children participate in Rtory 
dramatiiation where they 
impro\rtBe and play out their 
own stories* 
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199. Childran play out familiar 
stories using their own words 
and moveniants. 

200. Soma of the following are used 
by children as vehicles to 
extend the interpretation of 
the printed wordi poems, 
situations ^ dialogue , action 
versa ^ songs , plays, skipping, 
games , nursery, rhymes and 
direct narration. 

201. Children hear songs of other 
times and places as well as 
of today. 

202. instrumants such as cymbals, 
tone bars, glockenspiels, 
tambourines, drums, autoharps, 
recorders , castanets , are 
used. 

203* Found (improvised) Instrtments 
such as brake drums, bottles^ 
pails, corn husks, are used in 
the classroom. 

Children broaden their 
interest in music by 

204. - listening to tapes, records, 

etc, 

205. - having professional 

muslalans perform at the 
school # demonstrate various 
instriunents and discuss 
their music with the 
children 
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206. 


CI 


having studente from 
naighbouring secondary 
schools share their music 

liltoen experiment in 
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creative music activities by 
















207 




playing games that allow and 
encourage them to explora 
the sound potential of an 
objact or the use of sound 
to give signals 












X 


X 


208. 




finding out how many sounds 
they can make with an object 












X 


X 


209. 




responding to voices and 
instruments by identifying 
them as light or heavy, sad 
or gay, blue or red 












X 


X 


210. 




using a^ sound interest 
centre to exhibit, share 
and explora interesting 
sound materials 












X 


X 


211, 




carrying out sound in- 
ventories of spaces, for 
example, hall, room, home, 
any place visited on field 
trips 












X 


X 






inventing sound conversa- 
tions between different 
objects 














y 


213. 




drawing pictures of sounds 
and iharing the pictures 












X 


X 
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214. - making charts (graphe or 
scoras) of their own 
compositions or of short 
compositions they have 
heard, exchanging charte 
and performing #ach others ' 
charts 



215. - making up a tuna for a given 

poem, using two notes, then 
three notes, then four notes 

216. - carrying out normal con- 

versation through simple 
invented tunes 

217. - playing singing games 

Movement activities in 
Physical Education are used 
to develop 

218. * body awaraness, that is, 

body parts involved in 
movement 



219. - body awareness, basic body 
aotiona such as' skipping, 
spinning , running , 
balancing, bending 

220 • - spaee awareness, that is, 
personal space , general 
space, levels, pathways, 
diraetions 

221. quality awareness ; that is, 
we J |ht, time space and flow 
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222. - ralationships , that is, 
balls, targets , loops, 
banchas , mats 

223* The focus for Physical 

Eduoation is the child's 
bodily movement as he or she 
aKplores and responds to the 
anvironment. 

224* Craativa movement is combined 
with music, drama and the 
visual arts to give eKpression I 
to children's imagination and I 
to contribute to learning. 

225, Skills are developed from free 
play activities* 

226 • Children climb, swing, jump 

and roll to develop skill and 
control of personal response. 

227. Floor activities and apparatus 
work are used to develop 
purposeful and imaginative 
action. 

228* Games, aquipment and group 

work are used to develop body 
management. 

229, The integration of Physical 

Education with other areas is 
fostered by utilising sources 
such as (a) natural materials 
and sculpture (b) costumes, 
songd, and dances of different 
cultures (c) sounds of differ- 
ing materials Cd) use of per- 
cussion instruments. 
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The integration of Phyeical 
Education with other areas is 
fostered by using 
















230. 


- textures and shapes in 
natural materials and 
saulpture 


X 




X 


X 


X 






231. 


- eostumesi songs and dances 
of different cultures 


X 


X 

am 


X 


X 


X 






232, 


* sounds of trains 1 of water 
and of bells 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






233. 


- pareussion instrujmanta, home- 
made or manufactured 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






234. 


Children develop an art 
vocabulary so that they can 
use such words as texture , 
balance and rhythm« 


X 

■ 


X 


X 


X 


X 






235. 


The decision to display art 
work is left to the child* 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






236. 


Each child is encouraged to 
arrange his or her own art 
displays. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






237. 


The original works of pro- 
fessionals are displayed and 
discussed. 


X 


X 


X 

/ 

1 


X 


X 






238. 


Contemporary art media is 
available. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






239. 

• 


Children make models and 
sketches 1 evaluate and compare 
familiar things. 












X 


X 
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240. Eaah child has aoaass to the 
materials and the mediiUQ that 
he prefers to use« 

241. Children develop personal 
teehniques that enidble them 
to Improve their personal 
expression and extend their 
sense of control and response 
to materials » 

242. Children meet artists from 
local and distant communities, 

243. Children compare the design 
and function of tools and 
processes used in art and 
industry « 

Primary Level 

244. Small portable platforms are 
available to allow children 
to w^k with vertical space. 

Junior Level 

245 • Children are helped to look 
at design features in 
familiar things around thems 
toys, ciassroom furniture^ 
packages , clothes i land« 
scaping* 
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EHViROtiHENTAL STUEIES 

Ganaral 

246 • Thm teacher davelops learning 
experiences that aross subjeet 
lines. 

247 ♦ The teacher encourages furthar 
investigation by students on 
topics of student Interest, 

24 8 « h variety of resources is 
availablci muah as natural 
resources (stones and chest* 
nuts), photographs # letters 
and books # tapes of sounds # 
recording and interviews ^ 
pictures and slides of 
mater lals« 

249 « Children have access to a 
variety of equipment and 
materials # for example^ 
magnifying glaises, small 
microscope # safe sources of 
heat and rleotricity^ metric 
measuring rods and tapes. 

2S0» Children use ready-made 

science and ecology kits as a 
source of ideas. 

211. Children contribute materials 
to the problem tabxo, 

2S2. Children and teacher contributi 
jointly to the bulletin boards. 
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253, Assignment cards ara an^loyed 
as a teaching strategy. 

254* Assigiwent cards are produrad 
by children, 

255. Assignment cards require thm 
children to do aameUiing# for 
eKafflple# organise invest iga*^ 
tlons^ guess and test* 

256* A problem table is sat up in 
the classrom to stimulate 
discussion and Investigation, 

257 • Activities in the problem 

table are graded in difficulty, 

258, Bulletin boards and problem 
tables are working areas. 

259 • Children Investigate the 

environment to stimulate other 
aspects of learning. 

Children perceive # understand 
md evaluate relationships 
wlUiln thm environment 

260 • » relationships among people, 
for example, social groups 
and cotnmunlties I customs and 
institutions 

261« * relationships among things, 
both natural and man-'madei 
for eKMple, relationships 
between weather and erosion 
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262. 


- relation ship tetwssn people 
and thing b/ for example, 
between the quality of life 
and the autonmbile 












X 


X 


263. 


- ralationshlps between them- 
salves and the envlronioent 












X 


X 


264. 


Learning paths of a elase 
branch out in different dir- 
actions and children are 
allovred to follow their own 
Interasti , 












X 


X 


265. 


The teacher picks up clues t© 
the children's inta rests and 
needs as they freely explore 
their environment. 












X 
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266, 


Chlldran are allowed tlnta for 
exploration* 












X 


X 


267, 


Children handle materials 
freely* 












X 


X 


?68. 


The teacher utili^ea questions 
to reflect and reconsider 
hasty conclusions. 












X 


X 


269. 


Children report in a variety 
of ways (orally f written, 
vifiuallv« craphicallv) . 












X 


X 


270, 


Children #hooae the moAna of 
reporting to reflect the 
audience to whom they are 
directifiq their report. 












X 


X 
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271, Children choose the meanr 

recording to discover the most 
effective methods or pre- 
senting information « 

272 • Qiildren participate in small 
group activities, 

273, Children organic and plan 
wi^ others t 

274, Children discuss and cos^are 
eKperiences and ideas » 

275* The teacher initiates class 
discussion related to health 
learning topit^^ by utilizing 
current happenings in the 
lives of the children, 

276, Reporting skills are related 
to field work through drawing i 
sketching I counting, testing, 
etc, 

277, The teacher creates situations 
wd constructs devices that 
stimulate purposeful first- 
hand investigation, 

278, Out-o£«^cl ass room activities 
are a natural extension of 
classroom activity. 

In preparing for an out-of- 
class activity the children 
are provided with 

27it * Inventory questions 
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280. map of fche route 

281, - a variety of tools for 



282 « To faollitata area studies, 
^ special area outside the 
assroom is selected for 
^.epeated visits throughout 
the school year* 

Junior Level 

283. Children use secondary sources 
as reference materials « 

284. Chllcyren formulate questions 
and piam specific Investlga* 
tlons, 

285. When gathering information, 
children receive guidanM in 
preparing lists of facts and 
topics ^d in comparing 
sources « 

286 • Children select a main point 
in a paragraph and explain It 
' orally or in writing. 

287, Children translate sumnaries 
of information Into their ovm 
language formats. 

288* When participating in in- 
vestigations children list 
facts t measurements and 
observations for later use 
in reporting^ 
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